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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice.—Sytvanus Ursan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month, 





DR. HUME’S LECTURE ON 
HERALDRY. 

Mr. Ursan,—I read with much plea- 
sure your brief abstract of Dr. Hume’s 
interesting paper on Heraldry, read at 
the meeting of the Chester Archzolo- 
gical and Historical Society *. 

I find Dr. Hume seys, at p. 632, “A 
clergyman or a lady seals with a crest, 
though this is, in strictness, a military 
appanage.” But is it not true that “in 
strictness,” i.e. in accordance with the 
original use of heraldic devices, all bear- 
ings have a military significance? Even 
by his own shewing it is so, for at p. 631 
he states, almost in the words of Black- 
stone, that when men “had to be de- 
fended by complete armour... it was 
necessary to be able to distinguish rival 
hosts, or different leaders, or separate 
knights, esquires, and gentlemen ;” and 
this was done by appropriate heraldic 
charges. Now, Sir, if Dr. Hume means 
that clergymen ought not to use a crest 
on the ground that their calling has in 
it nothing of a military character, neither, 
for the same reason, ought they to bear 
arms at al); neither should lawyers, 
jucges, men eminent in letters, arts, &. 
Yet we know that it is no new thing for 
heralds to assign arms to such persons ; 
Glover (once Somerset Herald), e.g., says 
of two chevrons in a shield,—“Quz 
quidem signa per carpentarios et domo- 
rum factores olim portabantur ;” mean- 
ing, I imagine, by “ carpentarics,” &c., 
architects, for 1 think he speaks in re- 
ference to William of Wykeham. That 
a lady should bear no crest of her own, 
is as well for convenience’ sake, as serving, 
along with her peculiar escutcheon, to 
shew that the bearings are those of a 
female; and because, too, in the case of 
a married lady her husband's crest sur- 
mounts their joint arms; but I see not 
why a cleric should renounce for himself 
that crest which belongs to his family, 





* Gent. Maa., December, 1861, pp. 631— 634. 


unless heralds will permit him to sub- 
stitute fur it some Christian emblem, as, 
e.g., a cross, a fish, or the like; just as 
bishops use a mitre. 

The absurdity of “ canting arms,” to 
which Dr. Hume referred, is shewn in 
the case of “'Tremayne,”’ who bear three 
hands, as if the name were originally 
“Trois Mains ;” whereas, to the best of 
my recollection, Dr, Gilbert, “ Hist. of 
Cornwall,” derives it from a Cornish 
source.—I am, &c. ENQUIRER. 

December, 1861. 


GENEALOGICAL QUERIES. 

Roger de C—— solicits answers to the 
following queries :— 

1. Which Lord Furnival had a daugh- 
ter Maud, who married John Lord 
Marmion ? 

2. Which Lord Arundel was it whose 
daughter married Sir Henry Percy? 
Some call the father of Lady Percy 
Richard, but he is also called John. 

8. Which Lord Maltravers had a 
daughter Anastasia, married to Herbert 
de St. Quintin ? 

FAMILY HISTORY. 

Mr. Unsay,—I shall be glad if any 
of your readers will favour me with 
particulars relative to the families of 
Parkyns of London and Hall of Nor- 
wich, whose arms appear on an ancient 
steel seal, which has been long in the 
possession of our family, viz :— 

Or, on a fesse dancettée sable, between 
10 billets ermine, a sun in splendour be- 
tween two crosses potent fitchée of the 
first, (Parkyns of London, granted in 
1589) ; impaling, 

Per pale argent and sable, on a chevron 
between 3 martlets as many trefoils 
slipp: d, all counterchanged, (Hall of Nor- 
wich). 

Crest of Parkyns, a bull passant azure, 
winged or, ducally gorged of the last. 

I am, &e. J. SIMPSON. 


Many Reports, Reviews, and Obitu- 
aries, which are in type, are unavoidably 
postponed. 





The Gentleman's Magastne 


AND 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





THE LATE EXHIBITION OF RENAISSANCE AND 
MEDIEVAL ANTIQUITIES AT FLORENCE. 


A Lerrer rrom W. Burass, Ese. 

Mr. Ursan,—As you have always exhibited a great interest 
in all antiquities, no matter whatever might be their age or 
country, I venture to hope that the following notes of the Ex- 
hibition of the Arts of the Renaissance and of the Middle Ages 
now held at Florence may not be unacceptable either to yourself 
or to your readers. 

It has been but too generally the fashion to depict the modern 
Florentines as a quiet, easy-going people, caring for nothing, 
and putting up with all the oppressions of their rulers as long 
as they were allowed a certain amount of animal enjoyment. 
If, however, we turn to history, we find that no nation, not 
even the Athenians themselves, led a more turbulent political 
existence than did the Florentines from the time when they 
made themselves a people in the Piazza di Santa Croce, until 
their liberty was finally extinguished by Cosmo I.: and it is 
indeed difficult to conceive that men whose ancestors had ex- 
pelled the Duke of Athens and made the tumult of the Ciompi 
could have endured the state of things described by Signor 
Passerini* as prevailing at the end of the seventeenth century, 
when nearly every manufacture ef any importance had fallen 
into decay, and no less than one-fourth of the land was in the 
possession of the clergy or religious communities, and conse- 
quently exempt from contributions to the State; to say nothing 
of the severe taxation and other grievances. 

It is very true that things got considerably better under the 
Lorraine dynasty, but still the people were deprived of the power 





* Storia degli Stabilimenti di Beneficenza e d’istruzione elementare gratuita 
della citta di Firenze scritta da Luigi Passerini. (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1853.) 
Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXII. B 
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of acting for themselves, and it has been reserved for the last 
two years to shew that the Florentines have really not degene- 
rated from the republicans of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Slowly indeed their sloth is wearing away, while 
a great impetus has been afforded by the exhibition of arts and 
manufactures inaugurated by Victor Emmanuel in September 
last. Nor do the advantages end here; other subsidiary ex- 
hibitions have been started, some of which are to be permanent, 
such as the Zoological Gardens, while others, unfortunately, are 
of a more ephemeral kind, like the subject of the present notice. 

The Exhibition of objects of the Renaissance and Middle 
Ages owes its origin to Doctor Marco Guastalla, who has already 
been trying to induce the authorities at Florence to form a na- 
tional museum in the now restored Bargello. In the meanwhile, 
Il Signore Guastalla has induced the chief collectors at Florence 
to lend him their best things for exhibition, the ground floor of 
his own house in the Piazza del’ Independenza (ci-devant Maria 
Antonia) forming a most commodious locale. And not only are 
one-half the profits to be handed over to two charitable institu- 
tions, but a sum of 300 francs given by the Prince Carignan on 
the occasion of his visit has been entirely devoted to the latter 
purpose. 

As might reasonably have been imagined, the great majority 
of the more rare and valuable objects belong to private col- 
lectors, many, indeed, having been heir-looms for centuries; 
but among them are three things which well deserve special 
attention, and concerning which I propose to say a few words 
before proceeding to describe the other works under their 
several heads. 

The first of these is a case containing two small bas-reliefs in 
marble, say 3} in. by 64each. On one is represented a male pro- 
file, with the inscription Fr. PETRARCA; on the other the three- 
quarter face of a lady, underneath which is engraven DIVA .LAVRA. 
Again, on the back of the portrait of the poet we read, s1MIon 
DE SENIS ME FECIT SUB ANNO DOMINI McccxLimI. Now Simion 
de Senis, who is more commonly styled Simone Memmi, is 
always known as a painter, not as a sculptor. However, as the 
proprietor of the marbles (Cav. Ubaldino Peruzzi) observes in 
a little work he published some years ago on the subject, Simone 
Memmi was a pupil of Giotto, and might well have followed the 
example of his master, who was a proficient in the three great 
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arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture. It is also curious 
that in the two sonnets in which Petrarch mentions Simone 
Memmi he compares him to Polycletus and to Pygmalion, both 
sculptors, although he states in the first of them that Memmi 
had drawn the portrait of Laura on paper, (carte). As to the 
present portraits, Petrarch is represented as crowned with laurel, 
and resembles very much the generally received likeness. Laura, 
on the other hand, has by no means been flattered by the artist, 
whoever he may have been, whether Memmi or any one else. 
She is simply a stout, fat-faced, middle-aged lady, with her hair 
braided, and a short veil thrown over it; not at all the sort of 
person likely to have inspired the very many sonnets written in 
her praise. The first question which an observer naturally asks 
is as to the amount of credit to be given to these two bas- 
reliefs. Cav. Peruzzi states that they have formed part of 
a collection that has been in the possession of the family for 
some centuries, although these particular pieces of marble 
were only separated from the rest sometime in the first quarter 
of the present century. Now had these works been professed 
to have been executed by an English, French, or German artist, 
there is one circumstance which would at once have disproved 
their authenticity, and that is the form of the inscriptions, 
which are in very nearly pure Roman characters, the only ex- 
ception being the occasional employment of the round e (e) in 
the inscription on the back of Laura’s portrait. 

If, however, we go to the Uffizii, and look at the inscriptions 
on the beautiful picture of the Annunciation painted by Simone 
Memmi and his brother, we shall see him employing the Roman 
C, T, A, E, and N in conjunction with the ordinary Lombardic 
letters of his time, and one can perhaps go a step further, and 
believe him to have produced a regular Roman inscription 
under the auspices of Petrarch, who himself was rather given 
to antiquarianism. On the other hand, without the evidence 
contained in the inscriptions of the picture, one would be strongly 
tempted to consider the whole affair as a cinque-cento forgery. 

Sig. Martelli exhibits a mirror, about eight inches diameter, 
the back of which is in bronze, most finely chiselled, and said 
to be the work of Donatello. It represents two half-figures of 





> There is rather a long inscription on the back of Laura’s portrait, which 
I forgot to copy: here some of the letters, principally the 1’s, rise above the 
other ones. 
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Silenus and a Bacchante; the latter directs the stream of milk 
from her breast into a vase. There are sundry other figures, 
and a tablet with the inscription :— 

Natura . Fovet. 

Necessitas } WV) Urget. 

I should also mention that portions of the bas-relief are inlaid 
with gold and silver, but that the gold is rather of a more 
reddish tint than we generally see in the antique. The eye- 
balls are also inlaid with silver, but the pupils are represented 
by hollows. I think there can be but little doubt that the 
composition at least is antique, and the simple question re- 
mains, viz. did Donatello do the work ? It certainly is not in the 
style of any other of his works that I have seen, and the head 
of the Bacchante, which is the only part not resembling the 
antique, looks much more as if it belonged to the middle of 
the eighteenth century than to the time of Donatello. At the 
same time, it is well worthy of notice as an example of how 
small domestic bronzes should be, treated when expense is no 
object. The execution is quite as delicate as that generally 
applied to the precious metals, while the comparatively small 
value of the material would insure its preservation at times 
when even the best works of gold and silver find their way to 
the crucible. Who, for instance, can help regretting the neces- 
sity which caused Pope Clement VII. to order Cellini to melt 
the papal jewels during the sack of Rome, and who can tell 
what chefs-d’euvre of Ghiberti, Francia, or even of Cellini 
himself, were thus sacrificed? As to Cellini, he has become 
almost a mythical personage. Nearly every good jewel or 
bronze of the cinque-cento period is attributed to him, al- 
though he tells us that Caradosso and many others were most 
excellent workmen, and fully entitled to rank with himself. The 
curious thing is, that, with the exception of a few statues, two 
cups in the Uffizii, the golden salt-cellar at Vienna, and one or 
two coins and medals, we have really almost nothing that can be 
said with certainty to be his work; but, on the contrary, the things 
attributed to him are legion, and more than he could possibly 
have executed had he lived to the longest term of our present 
human existence ; and the collection at present under consider- 
ation affords an example of this, in the beautiful key belong- 
ing to Prince Strozzi. This key, which is very nearly five 


inches long, is made of iron, but the said iron is worked as — 
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delicately as if it were gold itself; nothing, indeed, can exceed 
the beauty and minuteness of the work, which is no mere col- 
lection of tracery and crockets, but a composition of figures, 
leaves, &c., requiring all the knowledge of a sculptor to execute 
satisfactorily. The design almost exactly resembles those en- 
graved as specimens of the old taste by Mathurin Jousse in 
his Art du Serrurier, that is to say, the bow is formed by two 
chimerz placed back to back, with a cherub’s head and wings 
between them, while the pipe represents a column, and gives an 
opportunity for delicate chiselling in the capital. Iam afraid 
to state how many thousand francs the present key is said to 
be worth, but whoever may have been the artist, Prince Strozzi 
is certainly to be congratulated upon the possession of such 
a real work of art, although the name of the artificer may fairly 
be left an open question. 

Having thus disposed of the three great chefs-d’cuvre, it is 
time to consider the other things, which are no less worthy of 
attention. To begin with the sculpture. Although there is not 
much of it, still what there is is very good of its kind. The 
most striking things are the portrait-busts, and the most beau- 
tiful of these is one of a lady by Desiderio da Settignano; the 
material is white marble, and the costume is strictly and lite- 
rally the costume of the time, which was by no means more 
classical than that of our own period. But the bust of De- 
siderio is a very different thing to any of the busts we see 
year by year in our Academy in Trafalgar-square. The artist 
finished the figure at about three inches below the shoulder, 
and then completed the work by a band, which goes all round, 
the said band having a tablet in front for an inscription, 
flanked on either side by some most delicately executed bas- 
reliefs of Venus and Amorini. With this band the bust finishes, 
and there is no trace whatever of the inevitable Ionic base that 
our modern sculptors seem to consider so essential to nearly 
every bust. As to the natural and rather unpleasant colour of 
the white marble, it was toned down by judicious colouring, of 
which some traces yet remain in the incised pattern of the dress. 
The name of the lady was Marietta di Lorenzo di M™ Palla 
Strozzi, wife of Celio Calcagnini da Ferrara. It belongs to 
Prince Strozzi. 

There is also another bust of a lady, but the material in this 
case is wood, and the whole affair is coloured and gilt, while 
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a very rich effect is produced by covering the whole of the dress 
with burnished gilding, and then putting in grounds of various 
colours, according to the different garments, so that the gold 
serves for the pattern. The figure here ends a little below 
the waist. 

Another bust, of a child in terra-cotta, which has also been 
coloured, is attributed to Donatello, and it is a most charming 
work of art. The same may be said of another one, in the same 
material, also representing a child. It belongs to our distin- 
guished countryman, W. Savage Landor. There are several 
other busts, both in wood and marble, but all in the costume 
of the time, and all ending with a plain band, or simple mould- 
ing, adapted to the shape of the section of the body. 

The artist will look with great interest upon several models 
by Michael Angelo: one of these (a pietd) is in black wax, like 
those in the Museum at South Kensington ; others, again, are in 
terra-cotta,—for example, an aged Bacchus, which is wonderfully 
modelled. Again, a bas-relief of the Virgin and Child, by Lucca 
della Robbia, is executed in plaster, and has apparently been 
coloured and gilt, although at present it is smeared over with 
a dark colour. While mentioning this artist, his works in 
earthenware should not be forgotten: the exhibition contains 
several of these; one is a head surrounded by a border of fruit 
and flowers: this belongs to Cav. Bostelli. Still more in- 
teresting is one of those large circles made for architectural 
purposes, and of which some yet remain on the outside of the 
Or San Michale. The specimen under consideration is very 
curious, inasmuch as it shews us that it was constructed in 
several pieces, and that sundry portions were covered with oil 
gilding, irrespective of the enamel yellow colour which forms 
the ground of the composition. 

As might have been surmised, the bronzes make a very great 
show indeed. There is one room entirely devoted to them, to 
say nothing of those scattered about the exhibition generally. 
Thus there is a statue of St. John the Baptist, attributed to 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, although the patron saint of Florence is re- 
presented as very emaciated, and gives one more the idea of 
- being the work of Donatello. 


Our countryman, G. Ottley, Esq., is the possessor of a Nep-. 


tune, 1 ft. 8in. high, which has no less a name than that of 
Cellini attached to the description. 
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Prince Strozzi exhibits a very curious little bronze of a negro 
on horseback, who defends himself from the attack of a lion. 
The figure of the negro is most excellently posed, and the whole 
composition has twice the life and energy of the Amazon of 
Kiss, to which it bears a most striking general resemblance. 
The bronze of Prince Strozzi is evidently of the cinque-cento 
period, or a little later. Among such a number of small bronzes it 
is almost impossible to single out many from the general crowd; 
however, a figure of a child, about half life size, is exceedingly 
fine, while much ingenuity is displayed in an inkstand formed 
by a Satyr standing on a tortoise, the upper shell of the tor- 
toise being the lid. There are also two very large and beau- 
tiful knockers, such as we see at Padua. 

From brass the transition is easy to iron. The key attributed 
to Cellini has already been mentioned, but a vice covered all 
over with ornaments in slight relief is almost worthy to take its 
place beside it. The ground of the ornaments has evidently 
been sunk by acid, and the burin afterwards completed the 
work. 

Not less curious are two examples of irons for making wafers. 
The earliest of these bears the following inscription on one of 
the plates,—QviIsTE . FERRA . SONNO. DE. SEMONE . DE . AN- 
TONIO . DA. PARNACIANO. MDXXXxII. This is accompanied with 
a portrait of the possessor in the middle. The other plate 
has the figure of a sitting beast, with the legend,—MANGIATE . 
DELE . CIALDE. E . POIE . BEVETE .:CHE . PIGLIARETE . LORSO . 
SENZA RETE. Many of your readers will probably recall to mind 
the wafer-irons published by Didron in one of the volumes of 
the Annales Archéologiques, and which he attributed to the 
time of St. Louis. 

The show of armour and arms is rather disappointing. None 
of the armour is much earlier than the end of the sixteenth 
century, while the arms, many of which belong to General 
Rochepouchin, are equally late; and one looks in vain for any 
memorials of the wars carried on when Florence was a republic. 
The most curious thing is a waistcoat of buff leather, evi- 
dently intended to wear under a cuirass. It has no sleeves, 
and is laced up in front, and is not altogether unlike in form 
to the surcoat of John of Blois, which has been published in 
the Abécédaire d’ Architecture of De Caumont. There is also 
a pair of gauntlets, made of very fine mail strengthened with 
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plates of iron, the origin of which may possibly be Eastern; 
and some arms with the word tvcca stamped upon them, 
shewing that they once formed part of the public property of 
that city. 

A case in one of the back rooms contains a very good col- 
lection of the various medieval moneys of the Italian cities, and 
very beautiful some of them are. For example, nothing can 
be more graceful as an ornament than the fleur-de-lis on the 
Florentine coinage. Now a coin is a thing that every one 
generally sees several times a day, and it would naturally be 
imagined that the aim of every community pretending to 
a high state of civilization would be to have as beautiful 
a coinage as possible. This was perfectly understood by the 
Greeks, (more especially the Syracusans,) and in the Middle 
Ages. At the present day it would appear to be the aim of the 
Government to promote the circulation of its money by making 
it so inartistic that people should part with it without the least 
regret. Our new coinage unfortunately is no exception to this 
rule, and can hardly deserve to be called a “thing of beauty” 
or ‘a joy for ever;” indeed, it could hardly be worse. 

Another case contains a series of Italian portrait-medals, and 
most wonderfully striking, energetic portraits they are. 

It is well known how often even the best artists were 
commissioned to paint furniture in the Middle Ages: indeed, 
Vasari speaks of the practice as having continued almost to 
his own time. The Florence exhibition furnishes us with 
several examples of this painted furniture in the shape of 
sundry marriage-coffers. It is, however, hardly fair to judge 
of them as we see them now. For all the gilding having been 
renewed and made bright, it completely disaccords with the 
paintings, which of course have considerably gone down in 
colour from what they were when they were executed. 

The first of these coffers was made for the marriage of 
Leonardo Gondi with Maddalena di Bernardo Corbellini, (1464). 
The whole has been gilt, with the exception of the panel in 
front and those on the sides, and even in them a great deal of 
gilding is used in the accesscries, which are further ornamented 
with punched work. The front panel represents the triumph 
of Paulus Amilius over Perseus, the spoils of gold and silver 
making a most splendid show; the side panels contain the 
stories of Narcissus and of Pyramus and Thisbe. Of the latter 

I 
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subject, it should be observed that the lady is ending her life 
by falling on her lover’s sword, and that Pyramus is not trans- 
fixing himself and Thisbe with the same weapon, which was 
the proper and orthodox way of representing the subject in the 
Middle Ages. See, for example, the cast from an ivory casket 
published by the Arundel Society, and a very curious capital in 
the apse of the Cathedral of Bale°. 

There is another coffer, which is almost a companion to 
the last. Here the story on the front panel relates to the 
adventures of Ulysses with the Cyclops; of course several scenes 
are represented on the same panel, which is a long one. In 
the first part, Ulysses and his companions are talking with the 
monster, who is eating one of their comrades: however, the 
unfortunate victim is represented as very much smaller than 
his friends. In one of the ships, the little circular tub at 
the top of the mast, for the look-out man, is covered with a 
net to prevent accidents to the aforesaid sailor. The two side 
panels contain allegorical figures of Truth and Faith. A third 
coffer has the story of Lucretia,—a very common subject for 
these articles of furniture: Coats of arms form the decoration 
of the side panels; the decorations are in black and gold. This 
chest belongs to Sig. Vicenzio Corsi. Another is the property 
of Sig. Uguccione. The top and sides are simply covered with 
red leather, so that it is very probable that the front panel is the 
only ancient part about it; however, it is exceedingly curious. 
First of all, the ground is gold with raised ornaments, i.e. raised 
with a composition of whiting and size, which was afterwards 
gilt?; and on this ground are three painted circles, presenting 
us with the story of Torello, so well known to all readers of 
Boccaccio. The remarkable fact is this, viz. that these paintings 
must have been nearly contemporary with Boccaccio himself. 

A fifth coffer is like those above described, but presents us in 
front with the story of Lucretia, and at the ends two boys, one 
of them with a cup and thyrsus. 





© I am quite certain that this capital has the history of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
and to the best of my recollection they are killing themselves in the manner 
above mentioned. 

4 The Archwological Institute possess, or possessed, the front of a coffer, which 
has a procession of ladies and gentlemen, the whole of the figures being raised 
with a composition and then gilt: the details are made out with lines scratched on 
the composition before the gold was applied. The faces were painted, and I think 
there were some black outlines. 
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The last coffer has a mounted knight on one of the end 
panels, while his squire is shewn on the other. Some great 
battle of the ancient Romans (if we may judge by the s. P. a. R. 
on the banners) occupies the front. 

Two octagonal pictures of the first half of the fourteenth 
century, representing, 1. the Judgment of Solomon, and, 2. his 
marriage with the King of Egypt’s daughter, have evidently 
formed part of some piece of furniture: and a very curious 
picture painted on the side of a book-cover also comes under 
the same category. The artist has depicted the building of 
some edifice, perhaps the Cathedral, for there are sundry holes 
dug in the ground; and we know that Arnolfo di Cambio, 
who began the Duomo, did cause a number of wells to be dug 
around the work, under the impression that they would pre- 
vent the effects of earthquakes. As far as my memory serves 
me, the date of the book-cover would be the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

There are several other paintings exhibited, some of the 
early Florentine and Sienese schools, others, on the contrary, 
of later date, e.g. two Madonnas attributed to Raphael; one of 
them belongs to Sig. Freppa. 

Sig. Massini is the fortunate possessor of a foreshortened 
head of Christ by Correggio. It is not an agreeable compo- 
sition, and being executed in two colours only, looks very like 
a coloured lithograph varnished. There are also four original 
sepia sketches by Canaletto, (Sig. Arrighi). 

Sig. Cattaneo, of Milan, exhibits twenty-four pieces of tapes- 
try, which I believe are for sale. They are in three series, 
of eight pieces each. The first set represents the deeds of Scipio 
Africanus; the next, those of Vespasian and Titus; while the 
last is confined to country scenes, designed by Teniers for 
Orazio Archinto. The cartoons for the first two series are due 
to no less a person than Giulio Romano. 

The show of manuscripts is very small indeed, and, with but 
two exceptions, offers nothing remarkable. These are, first, 
a Hebrew Pentateuch of the fourteenth century; it contains 
no figures, but some of the borders are very good. Two pages, 
however, are curious, inasmuch as they shew us the form of the 
sacred vessels according to the ideas of the illuminator: the 
cherubim on the ark of the covenant are simply represented as 
wings, and not as angels. The other book, which was executed 
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some time at the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, is filled with outline drawings, slightly coloured, 
shewing all the common things of life; in fact, a sort of medi- 
eval child’s guide to knowledge. Thus in the part left open for 
inspection we have caput animalium, and on the opposite page 
cerebrum animalium. In both, a butcher is selling the articles 
described at the bottom of the page to sundry customers. The 
book is a small one—say six inches by seven inches—and 
I could not discover to whom it belongs. Indeed, the directors 
of the Medieval Exhibition appear to have taken but too good 
a lesson from the directors of the greater Exhibition, who pub- 
lished no catalogue until the place had been opened for six 
weeks. When I left Florence, the Medieval Exhibition had been 
going on for at least two months, and there was no sign of any 
catalogue ; so that I must be excused if I have not been enabled 
to give an owner to every object. I believe the end of the pre- 
sent month will see the end of the Exhibition, and the catalogue 
will probably be published about a week before that event. 

Space will not permit me to enlarge upon the collection of 
Venice glass, which was very good, or that of the Majolica and 
Urbino ware, which was very poor. Among the miscellaneous 
articles may be noticed a triptych with sacred subjects, and 
an octagonal casket with profane subjects, (i.e. the story of 
Paris, &c.,) made of that peculiar carved bone which was evi- 
dently manufactured at some Certosa in the north of Italy 
during the fourteenth century. A toilet service in tortoise-shell, 
enriched with mother-of-pearl and gold, deserves attention from 
the luxury of the materials, although the art is very late. Also 
six subjects in silver from the small Passion of our Lord by 
Albert Durer, which are boldly put down as having been executed 
by that artist himself. And among the metal-work is a most 
beautiful plate of brass inlaid with silver, containing in the 
centre an enamelled coat of arms. It is evidently one of the 
Venetian imitations of the Mossul work. 

The last thing I have to notice is the exceedingly fine collec- 
tion of articles of cuir-douilli belonging to Dr. Guastalla. Here 
the leather has not been stamped in a mould, but has been soft- 
ened and then beaten up exactly like a piece of metal ; the finish- 
ing touches were given with various heated tools*. It is almost 





© Some articles of similar kind, and even finer as works of art, are to be found in 
the Arms Museum at Bologna. 
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impossible to describe the extreme freedom and spirit of the 
work. The figures are outlined by a sharp instrument (heated), 
and the grounds are covered with a minute ornament by means 
of punches. All sorts of articles were made in this material ; 
and Dr. Guastalla presents to our view powder-flasks, caskets, 
cases for pens and for knives, for cups and for rolls of MS.; 
also the back of a chair, &c. 

I have thus, Mr. Ursan, done my best to give you a few 
notes upon some of the objects of the Florentine Medieval 
Exhibition. Had a catalogue been published, they would of 
course have been more complete; but even as they stand, it is 
possible that they may be of some slight use when the whole 
collection shall be scattered to the four winds of heaven, as it 
will be at the end of this month. 

November, 1861. W. Burges. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have received a catalogue of 
the Exhibition, the which, by the way, is not a very satisfactory 
production. From it I learn that the book-cover represents 
the putting in and the taking out of grain from the wells in 
the great square at Siena; the book-cover belongs to Doctor 
Guastalla. 

The two coffers containing the subjects of the triumph of 
Paulus Aimilius and Ulysses and the Cyclops belong to the 
Conte de Larderel; while the MS. relating to the common 
things of life is the property of Cav. Giuseppe Schedoni. 

December, 1861. W. B. 





Tue Cetttc Tumutt or Dorset.—Mr. Charles Warne, F.S.A., has issued 
a prospectus for a work on the barrow antiquities of Dorsetshire. No one is 
more competent to do full justice to a subject which hitherto has never been 
properly treated. The castra and earthworks in Dorsetshire are very fine, 
numerous, and only imperfectly known. Knowing: they have been recently 
re-surveyed by Mr. Warne, it is to be hoped he will give the world the benefit 
of his researches in this department of archeology, connected as it is with 
the Celtic sepulchral mounds. Mr. Warne’s work is to be printed by sub- 
scription ; it will be in small folio and well illustrated. 





AN OUTLINE OF THE TOPOGRAPHY OF 
GLAMORGAN. 


Ir will be apparent to any one who inspects a map of South 
Wales upon which the mountains and rivers are strongly de- 
lineated, that the county of Glamorgan is but a part, though 
a very considerable part, of a great natural division of the 
country, portions of which are included within the adjacent 
shires of Monmouth, Brecknock, and Caermarthen. 

The district thus naturally defined is contained within the 
water-courses of the Usk and the Towy, whose waters, rising 
near Trecastle at a thousand feet above the sea level, flow, on 
the one hand towards the east, and on the other towards the 
west, to fall into the Bristol Channel at Newport and in the 
Bay of Caermarthen. 

Nor is the tract thus water-girdled less obviously defined by 
the lofty chain which rises immediately within the rivers, and 
forms for the most part their southern boundary. Commencing 
above the Usk, near Newport and Pontypool, at an elevation of 
about 1,500 ft., the range trends by the north and west, in- 
cluding the Blorenge of 1,800 ft., until it reaches the Brecon 
Beacon, the highest land in South Wales, where it rises to 
2,862 ft. 

From thence, passing westwards and towards the south, it 
contains the Caermarthen Vans of 2,598. ft., and finally sinks 
down to about 354 ft., where it terminates upon the Bay of 
Caermarthen, between the outlets of the Towy and the 
Gwendraeth. 

The tract thus doubly defined by rivers and mountains, has 
yet a third and not less definite, if less apparent limit, for it is 
also the great mineral field of South Wales, to which the Prin- 
cipality owes its present and its prospect of an increasing pros- 
perity for many centuries to come. 

The county of Glamorgan is entirely contained within this 
mineral field, but does not occupy its whole extent, a moderate 
area being shared by Monmouth, and a still smaller one by 
Caermarthen. 

Following the system of geography which has compared Italy 

with a boot and Oxfordshire with a seated old woman, Gla- 
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morgan may be likened, not inaptly, to a porpoise in the act 
of diving. Roath represents its mouth, Ruperra its prominent 
snout, Blaen-Rhymny and Waun-cae-Gerwin its dorsal fins, 
Gower its outstretched tail, and the Hundred of Dinas-Powis 
its protuberant belly. The likeness is sufficient to present to 
the memory the salient outlines of the county, and for that 
reason it is recorded here. 

The river Rhymny, known anciently as the Elarch, forms 
the eastern boundary of Glamorgan, and divides it from Mon- 
mouth. In like manner the Llwchwr forms its western boundary, 
and divides it from Caermarthen. The intervening, or northern 
limit, is far less definitely marked, and being for the most part 
arbitrary, has been, at one point, disputed for centuries. 

At Rhyd-y-Milwr, ‘the soldiers’ ford,’ near the sources of 
the Rhymny, is the junction point of Glamorgan, Monmouth, 
and Brecknock. Thence a vague and disputed line, contested 
with arms in the reign of Edward I., and by law at this day, 
extends west by Castel-Nés to the Taff Vachan, descending 
which, below Morlais, to its junction with the Taff Vawr above 
Merthyr, it stretches northwards, chiefly along certain water- 
courses, by Bryn-Cwrw to Blaen-nant-hir, and thence descends 
to the Aberdare valley at Gamlynganol. 

Ascending the Cynon by Hirwaun, the boundary passes north 
and east with great irregularity by Pont-nedd-Vachan, up the 
western of the streams which there unite, by the Gaer, whence 
it descends south-eastward, into the valley of the Tawe. This 
it crosses, and ascending the Twrch, ceases to be the limit of 
Brecknock, and divides Glamorgan from Caermarthen. The 
junction of the Twrch with its lowest tributary, the Llynfell, 
is the union point of the three counties. 

From the Twrch the line ascends this petty tributary, 
traverses Waun-cae-Gerwin, and descends the Amman to its 
confluence with the Gar, up which it passes to Nant-Melyn, 
and thence crossing eastward to the Llwchwr at its union with 
the Amman, it there completes the northern frontier of the 
county. 

The greatest breadth of Glamorgan is from Castel-Nés on 
the north to Breaksea point, about twenty-nine miles. Its 
greatest length is from the Rhymny below Ruperra to Worms- 
head in Gower, about fifty-three miles. These, however, are 
extreme points: the average dimensions of the county are ma- 
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terially less, and its area is about 792 square miles, or 506,880 
statute acres. 

The Llwchwr and the Rhymny but half belong to the county. 
Though large rivers, their tributaries from Glamorgan are not 
considerable. The Llwchwr receives the Cam-ffrwd from Cefn- 
Drim, the Dulais from Carn-wen; and the double waters of 
the Lliw from Cefn-lliw and Penllergare have a combined out- 
let into the sea just below the strait and tower of Llwchwr. 
The Rhymny receives only the Bargoed from Gelligaer, and a 
few small brooks, the Cylla, the Gledyr, the On, the Brech-fa, 
and the Dulais, about and below Caerphilly. 

Besides the border waters, the county contains five consider- 
able rivers, the Taff, the Tawe, the Nedd, the Ely, and the 
Ogwr. ’ 

Of these, the Taff, rising in the Beacons by two heads, re- 
ceives the Morlais, and its affluent the Dowlais, above Merthyr, 
and below it the Bargoed Taff, the Cayach from Llanvabon, 
the Cynon and its tributaries the Aman and the Dare, the 
Caeadwg, the Rhondda, the Corwg, the Ffrwd, and the Garw. 
It escapes from the mountains by the defile of the Garth, and 
flows with but little further increase into the sea at Cardiff. 

The Tawe rises in Moel-feu-dy, among the Vans of Caer- 
marthen, by very many considerable streams, of which the chief 
are the Haffys, the Giaidd, the Gwyseg, north of the county 
boundary, and upon or within it, the Twrch, the Clydach, and 
the Ffyndrod. It is the river of Swansea, called by the Welsh 
Aber-Tawey ; and it reaches the sea through a gorge of great 
boldness, and which, should the world survive the copper manu- 
facture, may again be beautiful. 

The Nedd rises between the Taff and the Tawe, in the same 
mountain range. Its heads, situate in the county of Brecon, 
are the Hepste and the Melte (celebrated for their falls), the 
Nedd Vachan, the Byrddyn, the Dringarth, the Llia, the Gwer- 
lech, the Dulas, the Clydach, and the Cryddan. The main 
stream gives name to the town of Neath, below which, skirt- 
ing the once celebrated grounds of Briton Ferry, it opens 
into the sea. 

The Ogwr and the Ely are less important streams; they rise 
wholly within the county, and in the high ground south of the 
Rhondda. The Ogwr springs from four heads, the Ogwr-Vach 
and Vawr, the Garw and the Llyfnu, with their subordinates 
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the Icchydd, and the Cydfyw, from Carn-Celyn, Mynydd- 
Llangeinor, and Foel-Vawr. These combine shortly after emerg- 
ing from the mountain tract, and, flowing past Bridgend, the 
main stream receives the Wenny from Mynydd-Portreff, and 
its tributary the Alun, and falls into the sea between the’ sands 
of Newton and the high downs of Sutton. 

The Ely, or Afon-lai, rises east of the sources of the Ogwr, 
under Pen-rhiw-fer, upon the south-western skirts of Mynydd 
Glyn. In the gorge of Mynydd Mailwg it receives the Mychydd 
from Gwaun-Castellau, and below the gorge the Dowlais from 
Foel-Ddyhewyd with the Nant-y-Cessan, after which it flows 
down a broad valley of great pastoral beauty and, swollen by 
several nameless brooks, turns the high escarpments of Rhiwau- 
Cochion and Caerau, winds across the alluvial moor of Leckwith, 
and finally falls into a bay or small estuary common to it with 
the Taff, beneath the protecting headland of Penarth. 

Among the lesser but independent streamlets which drain 
the southern coast direct into the sea, may be mentioned the 
Cowbridge brook, which rises in Brigan, flows past the old for- 
tified town of Cowbridge, threads its way beneath the frowning 
ruins of Llaublethian and by the pleasant meads of Beaupré, 
and reaches the sea at Aberthaw, which thus preserves in com- 
position the name of the stream of which Cowbridge is evidently 
a usurpation. 

The country to the east of Aberthaw supplies two streams ; 
of which one, sometimes called the Barry, from Dinas-Powis 
and the back of Caerau, joins the Barry estuary ; and the other, 
from St. Lythan’s and Bonvileston, fertilizes the meadows of 
Penmark and Fonmon, receives the Golych from St. Nicholas, 
and as the Kenson, reinforced by the Brin and the Carvan 
brooklets, joins the Aberthaw water at Llancadle. 

There are also brooks which reach the sea respectively, the 
Hodnant at Colhugh, and others at Marcross and Monknash. 

These all belong to the county east of the Ogwr. West of 
that river, among the secondary streams, is the Pyle or Kenfig 
brook, which rises behind Mynydd-Margam, receives the Nant- 
y-Glo from the west, and flows into the sea past the solitary wall 
and across the advancing sands of Kenfig. 

West, again, of this the sands are traversed by a larger stream, 
the Avan, which rises under Crug-yr-Avan and Fachgen-Carn, 

‘in the dark recesses of Glyn-Corwg, and receives the Fedw, the 
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Corwg from Foel-Chwerch, the Trafael, the Avan Vach or 
Gwen-ffrwd, and the Meiliad; and passing and giving name to 
Aber-afon, reaches the sea in union with the Ffrydwyllt, a rapid 
mountain-stream, subject, like the Avan, to sudden floods. 

Gower gives rise to a few small streamlets, such as those 
from Mynydd-bach, Llanrhidian, and Cheriton along its western, 
and under Penmaen and Penard upon its southern shore. 

Of these rivers none, excepting in a slight degree the 
Llwchwr, are either navigable by nature, or admit conveniently 
of being made so to any extent by art. Those which rise in 
the north of the county are rapid and uncertain, sometimes 
foaming torrents, more frequently nearly dry. They descend 
through those wild and rocky, but always verdant, valleys for 
which Glamorgan is justly celebrated ; and though their molten 
crystal be not unfrequently soiled with mineral stains, and 
their peaceful murmuring lost amidst the dissonance of the 
steam-engine, they still in their varying turns disclose those 
nooks and angles by which the Silurian race have ever been 
attracted to their native land. 

The general surface of Glamorgan is exceedingly irregular ; 
but its leading irregularities, like its natural boundaries, may 
be most conveniently described by a reference to its geology. 

The whole of the northern two-thirds of the county is occu- 
pied by its coal-field, and the southern edge of this basin is 
formed by the uplifting of the carboniferous limestone and the 
lower sandstones of the coal, which, dipping northwards, present 
towards the south an escarpment more or less steep and bold, 
including elevations which, at the Garth and Mynydd Maelog, 
attain nearly 1,000 feet, and which divide very definitely the hill- 
country, or Blaenau, from the Vale, or Bro. This distinction sub- 
sists from the heights of Ruperra on the Rhymny to the Ogmore 
and the Kenfig Sands, where the southern edge of the coal- 
field is broken into by Swansea Bay, re-appearing on its western 
shore in the limestone of the Mumbles in Gower. 

The Vale, called under the old Welsh government the ‘ Bro,’ 
in distinction from ‘the Blaenau,’ though not without marked 
features and elevated downs, is rather undulating than hilly, 
being covered up for the most part by the later rocks, which 
are not, like those of the coal, more or less uplifted, but lie 
more or less nearly horizontal, the subordinate valleys having 
been scooped out by some gentle aqueous action. These rocks 
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present lines of cliffs towards the sea, ranging from fifty to one 
hundred feet in height. The boldest elevations are from 
Penarth to Sully, Porthkery to Fontegary, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Donat’s and Dunraven, and in parts of Gower. 
The Vale is thickly studded with churches, country-seats, old 
manor-places absorbed by the larger proprietors, white farm- 
houses, and ruined castles. Its parishes are of moderate and 
convenient area. It is traversed by roads which, if not excellent, 
are numerous; and having been in great part early enclosed 
and steadily inhabited by the English, its not inconsiderable 
natural advantages have been enhanced by seven centuries of 
continued, if not very scientific, cultivation. 

The hill-district, forming two-thirds of the county, and com- 
posed entirely of rocks of the coal formation, is extremely 
irregular, and in parts very wild and mountainous. The pa- 
rishes are large, the roads scarce, the soil poor; it contains but 
few country-seats, and its population is of modern growth, and 
confined to those valleys in which the minerals are worked 
and manufactured. 

Taking its great natural divisions, the most eastward of these, 
between the Rhymny and the Taff, contains Mynydd Eglwy- 
silan, which reaches 1,287 feet, Cefn Merthyr, 1,540 feet, and 
Dowlais Mountain, about 1,350 feet. Next, towards the west, 
the Taff and the Nedd enclose a triangle of country of which 
the Vale (commencing under the Garth, 981 feet) and the sea 
form the base, and which is again intersected by branches of 
the Taff, the Ely, and the Ogwr. A ridge which at one point 
attains a height of 1,750 feet, and is known as Mynydd Merthyr, 
intervenes between Merthyr on the Taff and Aberdare on the 
Cynon; and another ridge which includes the Gilwern and 
Cefn-Rhos-Gwawr, gives origin to the Aman and the Dare, and 
divides these streams from the Rhondda. 

The Rhondda rises upon the upper slopes of Craig-y-llyn and 
Carn-Moysin, of which the latter is 2,000 feet above the sea, 
and the highest land in the county, being visible rather than 
conspicuous from nearly every part of it. 

South of the Rhondda the sources of the Ogmore and the 
Avan lie in the wildest and least known tract in the county. 
This includes Mynydd Llangeinor, in height 1,859 feet ; Moel 
Gilau, 1,191 feet; Mynydd Llandefodwg, 1,485 feet; Caerau, 
1,760 feet; and Mynydd Dinas, 1,087 feet. Bordering on this 
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district is Margam Down, 1,099 feet, and Ogmore Down, 
292 feet. 

West of the Nedd, between that river and the Llwchwr, the 
country, though high, is scarcely to be called mountainous, and 
is bare and uninteresting. Above Swansea, Cilfae and the 
Town Hill rise to 600 feet and 570 feet, Mynydd Carn-Goch 
to 300 feet, and Mynydd Gwair to about 1000. 

Gower has but little in common with Glamorgan. Its 
seignory was in former days annexed to the Honour of Caer- 
marthen, and it is still, with its twenty-three parishes, included 
in the diocese of St. David’s. It has, however, many charms 
of its own, and is especially remarkable for its deep and wooded 
valleys, and for the rocky beauty of its bays, of which those of 
the Mumbles, Caswall, Oxwich, Port-Eynon, and Rhosili are 
the most celebrated. It contains some high land, including 
the rather bold ridge of Cefn Bryn, 583 feet, but nothing worthy 
of being called a mountain. 

Glamorgan possesses about eighty-six miles of sea-coast, of 
which about fifty miles are more or less bold and bluff, and the 
remainder open, flat, and sandy, the sand having in modern 
times made considerable encroachments upon the land. 

It can boast of no very excellent natural harbours, but at 
the mouths of the Taff and Ely, protected by the headland of 
Penarth, the roadstead has been connected with artificial docks, 
a process which has also been carried on at the mouth of the Tawe 
in Swansea Bay, and at Briton-Ferry on the Nedd. There are 
also smaller harbours at Porthcawl and Port-Talbot. Aberthaw, 
upon the mouth of the Cowbridge Tawe, though now of little 
account, was in the last century a favourite resort of the Bristol 
coasters, who by this channel carried on a considerable trade 
with Cowbridge and the central districts of the county. Colhugh 
also, an adjacent bay, was in some repute. East of Aberthaw, 
Barry Island, placed in a small bay, affords shelter for vessels 
of 100 tons burden, and admits at a moderate expense of con- 
siderable improvement. Burry Bay, the estuary of the Llwchwr, 
is an old roadstead common to the two counties, but it suffers 
under the serious drawback of being open to the prevailing 
south-west winds, and has been but little used since the for- 
mation of the adjacent Caermarthenshire port of Llanelly. 

It would be unjust, in any general outline of Glamorgan, to 
withhold the description of Speed, which gives a quaint, but 
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clear and somewhat pleasant, account of the appearance pre- 
sented by the county in the golden days of Elizabeth :— 


“The air,” says the old and accurate topographer, “is temperate, and gives 
more content to the mind than the soil doth fruit or ease unto travellers; 
the hills being high and very many, which from the north, notwithstanding, are 
lessened as it were by degrees; and towards the sea-coasts the country be- 
cometh somewhat plain; which part is the best both for plenty of grain, and 
populous of inhabitants. The rest, all mountain, is replenished with cattle, 
which is the best means unto wealth that this shire doth afford, upon whose 
hills you may behold whole herds of them feeding: and from whose rocks most 
clear springing waters through the valleys trickling, which sportingly do pass 
with a most pleasant sound, and did not a little revive my wearied spirits 
amongst those vast mountains, employed in their search: whose infancy at first 
almitted an easie step over; but grown unto strength, more boldly forbad me 
such passage, aud with a more stern countenance held on their journey unto the 
British seas.” 


Dowlais, 1861. . z <, 





RESTORATION OF DUNDRY CHURCH. 


On the 16th of last October, the church of St. Michael, at Dundry, was 
re-opened, after having been almost completely rebuilt, under the direction of 
a Bristol architect, by Bristol tradesmen. The splendid and well-known tower, 
which is a celebrated landmark, as from its great height (being built on the 
summit of a high hill) it can be seen for a considerable distance out on the 
Atlantic, has been allowed to stand, and has been restored internally, and 
a new ringing-loft provided. The chureh, which was in a ruinous state, has 
been entirely taken down and rebuilt on an extended seale. The work, which 
has been most ereditably executed and has given general satisfaction, was 
undertaken in great measure in consequence of the munificence of the Rev. 
D. Boutflower, Chaplain R.N., who gave, it is said, £600 towards it; the re- 
mainder of the money (with the exception of about £100, which has yet to be 
procured) has been raised by rate and by voluntary contributions. The cost 
entailed has been £1,500, and the parishioners have watched the work, which 
has been most expeditiously performed, with much interest and pleasure. The 
restoration was commenced in April last, and the service in the meantime has 
been held in the pretty little newly-erected schoolroom. During the demolition 
of the old church some interesting relics were discovered. The ancient stone 
pulpit was found imbedded in the wall; and a figure, three feet. high, supposed 
to be a statue of St. Michael, much discoloured, was buried in plaster; some 
old coins were also picked up, among which was a Bath farthing of ancient 
date. The old church was supposed to have been erected in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. 

The restoration, or rebuilding rather, has been carried out under the super- 
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intendence of Mr. S. B. Gabriel, architect, of Bristol. A new aisle has been 
added on the south side, with piers and arches corresponding with the old 
ones on the north side, which have also been taken down and rebuilt. Such 
of the old windows as were in good character have been repaired and re-inserted 
in new walls, with a new east window in the chancel. The floor of the church 
has been raised two feet; the roofs are open and of red deal, stained and 
varnished, with carved ribs and principals, filled in with tracery and supported 
on carved brackets, representing angels with different musical instruments. 
Open benches of pitch pine, varnished, have been substituted for the old sleep- 
ing-boxes. The west gallery has been removed, and the fine tower archway 
restored and thrown open. to the church. A new vestry has been built on the 
north side. The pulpit is octagonal, and of Bath stone, with red Devonshire 
marble shafts and freestone arches over—the panels filled in with sacred mono- 
grams, and a statue of.St. Michael in the centre one. The chancel-arch is also 
supported on red Devonshire marble detached shafts, and carved brackets re- 
presenting two archangels. The roof of the chancel is polygonal, of red deal 
boarding, stained and varnished, with moulded ribs and bosses at the intersec- 
tions—the latter fac-similes of some old ones found in taking down the old 
roofs. The font has been cleansed of innumerable coats of whitewash, and is 
placed near the south porch. A new organ, with an open front and one row 
of keys, by Bevington, of London, has been placed at the east end of the north 
aisle, and the church warmed by Messrs. Haden’s apparatus. The altar-rails, 
brackets, and standards for candles are of wrought iron and brass foliage, made 
by Mr. Singer, of Frome, and the carving was executed in a masterly style by 
Mr. Henry Margetson, of Bristol. 

On the day. of opening, the church presented. a very. tasteful. appearance, 
being decorated with flowers and evergreens, and having appropriate inserip- 
tions in various parts. The altar-cloth, ministers’ cushions, &c., which were 
beautifully worked, were presented by the Misses Shorland; the altar-cloth 
was of blue velvet, with the monogram “1I.H.S.” upon it. The altar-rails were 
presented by the Rev. Prebendary. Ommaney, who was formerly the Incumbent 
of Chew Magna cum Dundry; but at his instance we understood the two 
places were separated, the cure of Chew Magna remaining with the Rev. Pre- 
bendary, and that of Dundry devolving upon the Rev. C. Boutflower, who 
still retains it. There was a musical service, Mr. Welsh, of All Saints’, 
Margaret-street, London, presiding at the organ, and the congregation was 
very numerous, including most of the clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood, 
in addition to many who came from Bristol and other towns. 





HILLIER’S HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT*. 


WueEn, eighty years since, Sir Richard Worsley published a History 
of the Isle of Wight, not a vestige of Celtic, Roman, or Saxon remains 
appears to have come under the notice of the historian. Now, however, 
the three different epochs are brought before us; and Mr. Hillier has 
the gratification of being the herald of his own discoveries, and the 
chronicler of those of others made within the last few years. He thus 
supplies an important chapter, such as is wanting in Worsley; while 
his active researches in quarters not hitherto explored have given him 
the command of apparently a vast mass of novel materials, which 
promise to make the medieval portion of his work as voluminous as it 
is interesting. 

The Roman villa recently discovered at Carisbrooke is admirably 
shewn in a bird’s-eye view, which gives a clear and correct notion of 
the arrangement of the entire suite of rooms, while a separate coloured 
plate exhibits the elegant tessellated pavement of the chief apartment, 
and a ground-plan completes the illustration of a copious description. 
The details of this villa are curious and interesting; for although it 
does not belong to the chief class, the disposition of the dwelling-rooms 
and offices, as usually arranged in a Roman villa, are well shewn. In 
a topographical point of view these remains are much more important; 
for while not a scrap of any authenticated Roman building has ever 
been found at Newport, other traces of Roman evidences have been 
met with in fields at no great distance from the villa, supporting the 
author’s opinion that Carisbrooke was the pioneer of Newport. 

The Saxon remains from the cemetery upon Chessell Down are fully 
illustrated and described. From their peculiar character, their resem- 
blance in some respects to those discovered in other parts of England, 
and their divergence in other points of view, they demand a careful 
study from the comparative archeologist. Many of the ornaments find 
their counterparts in those of the Kentish Saxon graves; between the 
Isle of Wight Saxon remains generally, and the Kentish, is perhaps 
an affinity so marked as to be at least considered in reference to Bede’s 
statement, that Kent and the Isle of Wight were peopled by the same 
nation,—the Jutes. 

The Domesday Survey properly claims a considerable space in the 
earlier part of the medieval division of Mr. Hillier’s work; and this 





* “History and Antiquities of the Isle of Wight. By George Hillier.” (Printed 
by Subscription. Parts I. to III. 4to.) 
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important record is treated with the care it merits. No less than thirty- 
four water-mills are mentioned; they were in every case the property 
of the lord of the manor, and his tenants were not permitted to grind 
at any other mill. At Bowcombe there was a ¢ol/ worth thirty shillings ; 
at Periton a fishery for the use of the mansion. Salterns occur; but 
no mention is made of quarries, although those at Quarr, it is to be pre- 
sumed, were in existence, as not long after (temp. Will. II.) we find them 
furnishing stone for building the cathedral at Winchester; and geolo- 
gists have asserted that a Roman altar discovered in that town is of 
Quarr stone, which, if it be correct, would throw back the origin of the 
quarries many centuries. A very early notice of a park is found under 
the head of Watchingwell. 

The general political and social condition of the island being reviewed 
at length in connection with public records and other documents, many 
of which have for the first time been used for this purpose, Mr, Hillier 
proceeds to the history of the borough of Newport, from which we shall 
make a few extracts; the first, a death-bed scene, as narrated by a 
parish priest, of one John Whyte, a chapman :— 

“Be hyt knowyn to alle truwe Cryston men and wymen that thys present 
wrytynge shallon now seen or heren; and continulle remembrance to alle them 
that shallon seen and heren it hereafter, that John Whyte, late of Newport, in 
the Isle of Wygth, chapman, lyone vppon hys Dethebed, the thurresdaye the sixte 
day of Maye, in the yere of the regnynge of Kyne Harry the sixt, the xxix yere, 
he sent for me Sir Richard Hunte, that tyme beyngge pareshe prest of Newporte 
forsayde, and curate to the sayd Johon my gostely chylde. And when that y (I) 
the said Sir Rychard, come to the said Johon, y askyt what chere. was wt hym ? 
and he sayde he was febull and ful sicke; But Sir Richard, he sayd, And God 
woolde vouchsaffe that y myrgth have my strenthe and my mynde tyl to morne, 
y wylle changge my wyll that y have made, with Goddis grace. But, Sir Rychard, 
he sayd, ther ys a powre man in thys towne,—and many tymes att Alehousses, at 
Tavernes, and in other places, many tymes and ofte, wee have brawlyde and chydde 
vngodely for a place that he sayd that j wrongfully wt*ulde of hys in Newport 
—one John Arnold. Sir Richard, he sayde, j charge the that ye say to my wyffe 
that the powre man have delyverannce of hys place, for j have no rygth thereto, 
for j bought hit nevir, nor never come to me by inherytannce, ne cosynage, ne 
never coste me gode. And say that delyverannce be made therof to the powre 
man as she shall answer afore the Trone of Almygthey Jehu—And all those that 
haven rewle of my last wyll.” 

In the first year of the reign of Richard the Second the French ef- 
fected a descent upon the island, and burned Yarmouth, Francheville, and 
Newport. The Exchequer records speak of the “entire burning, 
wasting, and destroying of the town of Newport, so that no tenants were 
there resident” for upwards of two years. The complete desolation of 
the town is corroborated by an inquisition taken to exonerate the king's 
receiver for not having collected the fee-farm rent of the borough, which 
was totally remitted for that time. When the town recovered from 
this visitation, we are struck, as we read Mr. Hillier’s account of the 
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bye-laws of the corporation of the borough, at the excessively narrow- 
minded spirit in which these laws were conceived and passed, and we 
cannot wonder that the town remained so long crippled in its commerce, 
and inhabited by a scattered and poor population. The borough autho- 
rities were vigilant against not only every new comer who could possibly 
interfere with the monopoly of the few little tradesmen who contrived to 
keep the trade of the island in their own hands, but also against enter- 
prise in the established traders, who were fettered with all sorts of 
restrictions, the corporation regulating everything, and in the most 
impolitic and selfish spirit. In surveying such impediments to trade, 
it is easy to understand how great a relief fairs and free-marts must 
have been to the general population. The prevailing ignorance and 
fanaticism of the governing body is occasionally revealed by entries in 
the town records, such as, “‘ The father of Sir Edward Dennys presented 
one .... for bewitching, as he thought, his sister ; she was condemned 
and burned in the beast-market at Newport.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that the annals of Newport are 
wholly cloudy and gloomy. On one occasion ‘‘ Mr. Mayor and the 
Company” opposed the wishes of Gilbert Reason the player; but it will 
be seen by the following item from the “ Auncient Usags and Olde 
Customes” of Newport, that the citizens were by no means insensible to 
mirth and pastime :— 


a 

* I?m—The Sat’y daie after Maie daie, the custome is and hathe ben, tyme out 
of mynde, y‘ y* Bailives for y* tyme beinge, sholde yerely appoynte a Lorde to ride 
with a mynstrell and a Vice a Bowght the Towne, a pretie companie of yowthe 
folowinge them, w*" steing at every Burgs dore, warneth every of them to attend 
upon y° said Bailieves att y® wood ovis of Parkhurst the next morninge to fetch 
home maye, and to observe the old custome and usadge of y* towne, upon payne of 
every one making defaulte and not they there present before the Sonne risinge to 
loose a greene goose and a gallon of wyne. The manner whereof in forme fol- 
loweth. When y® sayd Bailives w** their co’panie coburgess be eome to y* wood 
ovis, yere cometh forth y* Keepers of fforest meetinge and salutinge them, and 
offeringe smawle greene bowes to every of them, signifienge thereby y* y° said 
Bailives and Coburg’s hathe free common of pasture for all maner their livinge 
things in all ye Lanndes of P’khurste unto the said wood oveis; for ever, accordinge 
to their charter. After y* Bowes so dellivered to y* Burges, presentlie, [accordinge 
to auncient custome] y* common people of y® towne entereth into Parkhurst woode 
with their hatchetts, Sarpes, and other edge tooles, cuttinge greene bowes to re- 
freshe y* streets, placinge them at their dores to give a comodious and pleasant 
umbrage to y' houses, and comfort to y* people passinge bie. And assone as y* 
said common people ar spedde competentlie with greene bowes, they return home 
in marchinge arraye—the commoners before; the Keepers folowinge them ; next 
y° minstrel, vice, and moriss dauncers; after y° Sergeants w** their maces; then 
the Bailives and Coburg’s, cooples in their degree; y® gonnes and chambers goinge 
off after a triumphant manner, until they come to y® corne markett, where they 
sheweth suche pastyme as y* leeke to make; and after castinge them selffs in a 
ringe all departeth, except only y® Burgess, w‘" w'* the keepers, bringethe y® Bai- 
lives home, where, of custome, y* keapers breaketh their faste prepared for them ; 
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eche of the Bailives and Burgess, wyth speede, preparinge them selffs to morning 
prayer, and fro thence, w‘* ther wifes, to y® olde bailives dynner. This use of cut- 
tynge green bowes indureth for y® holie daye, eves, and mornynge only y* May 
moneth ; and people, of custome, owght to goe but once adaye. But sere and 
broke woode, y® said inhabitants of y* towne hathe ben accustomed, time owte of 
mynd, to fetche home att ther Backe w their pickards from y* woode aforesaid, 
all y* yere longe, savinge only y® same moneth; and also to have, by estimaccon, 
xxx acres of firses and other fewell in y* said lanndes w'towt y* said woode, all 
tymes of y* yere, w'*owt excepcon” 

The descents of the French upon the shores of the island, and their 
inroads, have left many traces in historical records. In the last issue of 
his work Mr. Hillier gives a fac-simile of a very curious pen-and-ink 
drawing, made in 1557, representing the islanders engaged in repelling 
an attack. Views of Newport and Carisbrooke Castle are introduced, 
the latter of which is valuable as shewing some architectural details not 
now extant. A few years since a hoard of silver pennies, amounting to 
upwards of 3,000, was found in the garden of the house No. 118, in the 
High-street. ‘The latest and freshest of these coins being of the time 
of Edward III., it was reasonable to suppose they had been buried 
during one of the panics occasioned by the approach of the French. 
Mr. Hillier has ascertained that the house which, at a very early period, 
occupied the site of that in the garden of which the coins were found, 
was called the stone house, and as such was given by Richard Hachard 
to the abbot and monks of Quarr. He very naturally infers that it was 
probably inhabited by a Jew, or money-changer, as in almost every 
town, while houses were generally of wood, there was a stone house 
always inhabited by a Jew or money-changer. 

The proposed extent of Mr. Hillier’s work may be conceived when it 
is seen that the three parts issued contain in matter much more than 
half of Worsley’s “ History,” and that he estimates it cannot be com- 
pleted under three volumes, with seventy copper-plate engravings, and 
with many woodcuts and fac-similes. That the author is perfectly capable 
of achieving his arduous task is apparent from the manner in which he 
has completed the work so far; but we are astonished when we look at 
the list of subscribers and count under eighty names, instead of full 
eight hundred; and we cannot but be sensible of the difficulties under 
which the author, unless he be a man of fortune, must labour; and 
shall rejoice in his overcoming them. 
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WILL or SIR CORMOCK M°TEIGE®, Kyient, patep June 16, 1583. 

In Dei nomine Amen. I, Str Cormocke mac Teiez, Knight, do make my 
laste will, my soul to Almightie God, and my body to be buried at Kilkrey 
with my ancestors. And I proteste before God that Johanna Butler is my 
lawful wedded wyfe, and that Ellyn Barrett was at the tyme I wed her and 
before the lawful wyfe of James fz. Morice, and so Cormocke ooge my son is 
“my lawful heire of my body lawfully begotten. Item, where there is a patente 
paste unto me of the maners, castells, townes, lands, &c., of Moycromoyhe, 





® This name ‘ M‘Teige’ is a mere patronymic used instead of the surname of the 
family, ‘M°Carthy,’ a not- uncommon practice when the surname was borne by 
great numbers of individuals. In many cases these patronymics were continued 
by the descendants and superseded the former name, as in the case of the Mac 
Donoghs, a branch of the M¢Carthys, who built the great castle of Kanturk. The 
above Sir Cormock M‘Teige, whose will is here given, is mentioned in Sidney’s 
“State Papers” in the following passage, written in 1575 :-—“ There were besides 
these above remembered divers of the Irishry not yet nobilitated; the lord of 
Carbery called Sir Donald Mac Cartie, and the lord of Muskerry called Sir Cormac 
Mac Teigue Mac Cartie; neither of these, but in respect of their territories, was 
able to be a viscount; and truly I wish them both to be made barons, for they 
were both good subjects, and in especial the latter, who, for his obedience to her 
Majesty and her laws, and disposition to civility, is the rarest man that ever was 
born in the Irishry, but of him I intend to write specially ere it be long, for truly 
he is a special man.” This testator we believe to have been a younger son, and 
to have usurped the chieftainship from his eldest brother, Kallaghan M°Teige 
M°Carthy, and to have then obtained patents from the Crown granting him the 
estates according to English law. Hence his bequest of the greater portion of 
them to his brother “for conscience’ sake.” The successor of the latter was created 
Baron of Blarney and Viscount Muskerry in 1628. His son, Donogh, was made 
Earl of Clancarthy, but there are no male descendants of these lords. The first of 
them had two brothers, Teige of Aglish and Daniel of Carrignavar. The Aglish 
branch forfeited their property in 1688, and are thought to be extinct. That of 
Carrignavar, however, retained their property until recently. In a note to Davies’ 
** Diary,” p. 155, lately published by the Camden Society, a doubt is raised of the 
descent of this family from Daniel M*Carthy above mentioned, and several curious 
circumstances and cogent reasons are there advanced to this purpose, but it seems 
certain they are descended from Daniel, and this is confirmed by the funeral certi- 
ficate on his death recorded in Ulster office. The incongruities, however, which 
are set forth in the above publication can hardly be explained without supposing 
that Daniel’s son and successor was born a little too soon, a matter of no conse- 
quence in the Brehon law if the parents afterwards intermarried, but at that time 
become of practical moment when English law had entirely superseded the Brehon. 
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Carickedrohidd, Castellmore, Blarney, and the rest of the castells, townes, 
hamlets, &c., of the whole countrey of Muscry, &c., during my lyfe, the re- 
maynder after my death to Sir Lucas Dillon, Knt., and others to the use of my 
laste will; my will is for conscience sake that Kallaghan Mac Teige my brother 
shall have the whole lordshipp of Muskry with the townes and hamlets thereof, 
(except the manner of Blarney and Toyhoney-blarney, and other lands hereafter 
devised). To have to said Kallaghan during his lyfe, rem’ to my nephewe 
Cormocke Mac Dermod, rem’ to my nephewe Teige Mac Dermod, rem’ to my 
son and heir Cormocke ooge and his heires masles, and for lacke of such heires 
rem’ to my son Teige Mac Cormocke and his heires, and for lacke of such 
heires to the right heires of my grandefather, Cormocke ooge, for ever. Item, 
I will that the said Kallaghan my brother, said Cormocke my nephew, said 
Teige Mac Dermod my nephew, shall, within one monethe after my deathe 
and before they enter into any casells, &c., be bound with other sufficiente 
securities to the contentation of Nicholas Walshe, Esq., Stephen Water, and 
Donell mac oyn Illoighey, Gent., or any two of them, unto my sonnes Cor- 
mocke ooge and Teige Mae Cormocke, by bond obligatory in the somes of two 
thousand pounds to perform this my laste will. Item, my will is that my said 
wyfe, Joanna Butler, shall duringe her lyfe have the towne-lands, &c., of Kile- 
bonane, and the rents thereof, which I gave and assigned as her dower at the 
churche doore upon her maryadge; and my will is that said Joanna shall have 
duringe her life the lands of Twoyghney-blarney and both the Cloghins, &c. 
And the kepinge and garde of the castell of the Blarney within the grate to be 
chiefly to Donell mac oyn Illoyghey, and the comynge in and oute of Donough 
Rwo mac Shane y Conill and Richard fz. Davy ooge, as to men chiefly to 
be trusted in the behalfe of my said heire Cormocke ooge, that they yield free 
egresse and regresse unto my said wyfe Johanna, and to my children by her, 
into and oute of that castle; and my wyfe and children by her to have all the 
goods therein, save such shott and powder as is there, which I leve for the 
wardinge of that castle to the behoufe of Cormocke ooge. And if my wyfe 
Johanna Butler be disposed to marry a husband before the perfecting thereof, 
she shall make a sufficient lease unto my said sonn Cormocke ooge of the said 
castle, &cc. Item, I do leave my heir Cormocke my intereste in the Abbey of 
Ynislaynaghe », besids Clonemell in the county Typerary, halfe my parte of the 
next lands to the Blarney of Twohclochroo, my parte of Mac Williams lands, 
my entire parte of Cloghan and of St. Austins‘, with all other righte, tytle, &€., 
to Carrighneyfarr, &c., and all other lands not devised by me in this will— 
save Iniskien to be to Donell mac oyn Illoghey. And till my heire come of 
full adge, my wyfe Joanna Butler, Stephen Water, and Donell mac oyn Llloghey 
to levy and tourne the profitts of said lands, and keep my chaine of golde which 
I give said Cormocke, with the kepinge of my evidences, writings, &c. I do 
leave with my sonn Teige mac Cormocke, Bally Sa Ballygarrywan, and Bally- 
grandy, and to his heires masles, &c.; rem’ to Cormocke ooge, rem’ to Donoghe 





> Inislinga. Inislinga Abbey was founded by St.Senan in the sixth century, 
(Colgan); the place was afterwards made a cell of Gill Abbey. Its site is pointed 
out on Mr. Fitzgibbon’s land, about two miles beyond Iniscarra Church. 

© Oct. 6, 19 Eliz., a grant was made to Cormac M‘Teige M‘Carthy of the friary 
of St. Austin’s, &c., containing two acres, a church, &c., at the annual rent of 
132.; and for the other possessions the rent of 16s. 8d.; all Irish money. 
(Monast. Hib.) 4 Sic MS. 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXII. r 
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Mac Cormocke and his h. m., &c. And my will is that said Donoghe shall 
have Maneysther ney Moynegh* accordinge my intereste therein, upon my 
blessing to my heire, to allow the same together with Saincte John is Churche 
parcell thereof, and halfe of Cloighroo and the Plowkans, rem’ to my heire, &. 
Item. that my‘ Donoghe have the Castle of the Downyne, and that said Kalla- 
ghane my brother, or any of them that shall have the countrey of Muskery, 
shall pay her majesty, &c., such reservation as there is in my patent, viz., 
a caste of hawkes or the rente reserved. And that said Kallaghane, or otherwise 
as aforesaid, shall prefer my three daughters by Joanna Butler, Ellyne ny 
Cormocke, Gilley ny C., and Mary ny C., to good husbands, as the custom of 
Musery is. Item, if Cormocke and Teig mac Dermod my bretherne, my 
nephews, or any of them disallowe any parte of this my will, then their 
interest hereby to be void, and performing this my will that they come to the 
lordship of Muscry after the death of Kallaghan, and have Carikmockey and 
Castle ney Ynshey* during their lyfe, rem’ to my heire, &c. Item, that my 
goods and debts be disposed of as particularly I tolde my wyfe, Stephen Water, 
Donell mac Oyn Illoighey, and Sir William Noynyn, Prieste. Item, that my 
brother Kallaghane be my executor and answer my debts, &c. In testimony 
whereof I have subscribed and put my seale the xvi of June, 1583. Jesus 
Maria. 


WILL or TH. KORRAGH M*‘TEIG M‘OWEN, proven Oct. 22, 1579. 


In Dei nomine Amen. Ego, To. Korracu mac Tere mac Owen, de 
Cloghroo sanus mente, licet corpore eger condo meum testamentum in hune 
sequentem modum. Primum commendo animam meam Deo et corpus sepeli- 
endum in Kilcrea. Lego filie mee Eline unam equam, pullum atque pretium 
unius lactiferis in ovibus, unam patinam eneam, porcum, et suppelectilem meam 
qualecumque. Item Chaterine filie mes do et lego unum yardarium equum 
comuniter palfridum, unum caballum, tres lactiferas, unam juvencam et unam 
molam manuariam. Item fratri meo Donato omnia frumenta, preter quartam 
partem eorundem, quam predicts Eline lego. Item fratri meo prefato equam 
impignoratam apud Barnabam Daily ut dictus meus frater redimat et ipse soli 
sibi habeat. Item lego Thaddeo O’Duggan unam vaccam reddendo inde vi- 
cariis Ecclesie Cathedralis xvid., et vicario de Mathehy* xid. Testibus domino 





© So called by the Irish; also Mora and BRallinamona. In the reign of King 
John, Alexander de Sancta Helena, an English gentleman, founded this preceptory, 
(Smith); but on the abolition of the Templars it was given to the Knights Hos- 
pitallers. At the Dissolution its possessions were granted to Teige M*Carthy, 
whose descendants forfeited them in 1641. It lately passed through the En- 
cumbered Estates Court, and was purchased by Colonel Beamish, C.B., of Lota- 
park, Cork. 

f This seems intended for “my son Donoghe,” probably his son by Ellyn Barrett, 
the disclaimed wife. 

® The ruins of this castle lie about a mile above Iniscarra Church, on the south 
bank of the river Lee. It was much shattered by lightning some years ago. 

» This church is now in ruins. There is a large altar-tomb in the chancel: the 
inscription, which ran round the border, is quite obliterated except at one corner, 
where the following letters are visible.—1 Hs. 1568. W.0.H. The country people 
have a tradition that this was the tomb of the a Vide “ Notes and 
Queries,” 2nd Ser., xii. p. 498. 
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O’Hialihy presbitero parochio proprio, Philippo O’Fowle, Thaddeo Cornelii 
y Hilahy agricolis, et multis aliis vicinis. 


WILL or PATRYCK MYAGH, proven Nov. 26, 1571. 

In Dei nomine Amen. I, Parrycx Myacu, being of perfect understanding 
with knowledge and perseverance in mynde and as well health, by reason that 
men are mortall and always under the thraldome of the waves of fortune, 
therefore I will and ordeine thees articles followyng to be my will and testa- 
ment, accordyng to God and holly churches lawes; and ordynaing in all poynts 
willyng alweys myne heire and executors to be advised and counselled by good 
and learned mene, and specyally in matters of consiens. Fyrst I do comyt my 
sowle unto the hands of Almightie God, and to his mother Saynct Marye, and 
to the blyssyd company of all Angels and Sayncts in heaven, and my body to 
be buried in Seynt Peters Church, Cork. I do constitute my sone James 
to be myne heire, said heire and my wyfe Anastas Galwey to be myne 
executors to dispose for my sowle. And my will is that all such things as 
should be spent with vain glory shall be bestowyd uppon poore men. I leave 
my heire my dwelling howse and garden in Shandon after my wife’s death. 
Also that said executors do prefer my daughters, Ellen, Margaret, and Ellynor, 
as well as they may. Also that Owen Mac Eagan and Rikarde Okanavan be 
paid xvis. vid. 0b. olde money for such things as I got from them, and xviis. xid. 
for xi. yerds and a quarter of playn cloth at xxs, a yerde. Anno 1570, 
16 of Sep., I do owe my brother John iij/z. iis. on his last bill from Flanders, 
to the which I left with him certayn Spaynis iron brought to my sister Mar- 
garet, on whose sowle Jesus have mercy, the which she did will me for the 
preferment of my two daughters, Johanna and Katheryn, and I have noo helpe 
of my brother John to the same as yet, which I doe submit to God and his 
own discretion. 


WILL or PATRICK PONCHE, proven Fes. 1, 1557. 

In Dei nomine Amen. Ego, Parricrus Poncue, sanus mente, &c., condo 
testamentum meum, &c., corpusque meum sepeliendum in ecclesia Trinitatis, 
Corke, cum domino Edmondo Ponche. Item ordino Johannem Ponche meum 
filium primogenitum meum heredem et Willielmum Verdone et Willielmum 
Lavallyn executores, &c. Item relinquo predicto J. f. et h. domum ut jacet in 
Doungarwan suburbio Corke ita quod uxor mea habebit superiorem partem 
ejusdem cum duobus cellariis inferioribus—durante ejus viduitate—et etiam 
postquam nupta fuerit ad terminum decem annorum. Et si predictus J. obierit 
sine h. m., rem’ secundo filio meo Nicholas et h. m., rem’ Patricio filio meo 
juniori et h. m., &c. Item lego craterem meum argenteum filio meo N. Item * 
ego Alstone Wynchydone duas virgas de Morrey (?) et Katherine ny Thome 
alias duas ulnas. Item lego meliorem servitiam meam et par calligarum pres- 
bitero meo parochiali domino Persywaldo Whitt et domino Philippo Ponche 
meum cassed de wested, domino Adam Tyrry tunicam meam de chamlett et 
diployde meum de wested, et magistro Coppinger tunicam meam novam de 
chamlett, et Willielmo Verdone parvam meam loricam, et Willielmo Skiddy 
ballystam, et Henrico Verdone aliam ballystam. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Nov. 21. Eart Srannorr, President, in the Chair. 

G. Stephens, Esq., Professor at the University of Copenhagen, was 
elected a Fellow. 

D. Bruce, Esq., exhibited an urn and a celt stated to have been 
found in Ireland. ; 

W. Tire, Esq., M.P., V.P., exhibited a stamp inscribed c. m. crEs- 
centis, and a steel ring of early sixteenth-century work, engraved with 
the letter I. 

W. L. Lawrence, Esq., exhibited the impression of a seal of Gauford 
Pourell, the last Abbot of the monastery of St. Peter, Mauléon (1317 
circa), on which C. Knight Watson, Esq., the Secretary, communicated 
some remarks. 

Mrs. Maye exhibited the impression of a seal of Beatrice Domina 
De Torp. 

C. F. Anegett, Esq., exhibited warrants for the committal to the 
Tower of Stafford, Envoy to the Court of Spain (June 24, 1690), 
and of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (December 19, 1666). 
On these warrants the Secretary communicated some remarks. 

A. W. Franks, Esq., communicated a letter from M, Troyon on some 
recent excavations in the Canton du Vaud. 

C. Reep, Esq., exhibited a document (printed in Morant’s “ Col- 
chester’’) on the refounding of the Guild of St. Helen’s, Colchester, 
with remarks. 

The Secretary laid before the Society the transcript of a letter in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, dated Rome, June 11, 1667, 
and written by F. Parry, of Corpus Christi College, to Dr. Paris, of the 
same College. The letter contained some curious particulars on the 
death of Pope Alexander VII., and on the election of his successor. 
These particulars received ample illustration from Octavius Morgan, 
Esq., V.P. 

W. L. Lawnence, Esq., presented and exhibited a photograph of the 
principal votive crown included among five which have recently come 
into the possession of the Queen of Spain, and which were found near 
Guarrazar. Nine crowns of a similar nature were deposited three years 
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ago in the Maison Cluny, at Paris. On this photograph the Secretary 
communicated some remarks, which he followed up with the official 
Spanish account of their discovery, an account differing as materially 
from the previous accounts as they did from each other. 


Nov. 28. Ocravrus Moreay, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Dr. William Smith was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Benrtan Borrrerp, M.P., exhibited a medal of Charles the Second, 
bearing the design of a Royal Oak, from the stump of which rose a head 
of the King (to the right), and on each of the three branches was sus- 
pended a crown. The medal was found in pulling down a house at 
Norton. Mr. Botfield also exhibited a photograph from an inscription 
recently found at Wroxeter. 

Mr. R. T. Pritcnerr exhibited a steel lock of great beauty and inge- 
nuity, bearing the name of “J. Lucotte;” also a ‘‘ Book of Offices,” 
dated 1610, with the autograph of Henry Savile, Provost of Eton. The 
binding seemed to indicate that the manuscript had yet earlier been 
royal property. The peculiar interest of this manuscript (the like of 
which has in other respects been published by the Society of Antiquaries 
in ‘‘ The Book of Ordinances,” 4to., while two manuscripts of the same 
nature, and nearly the same date, are in the Society’s library) lies in the 
fact that, along with the fees, the names of the holders of offices are in 
many cases annexed, so that we are supplied with a kind of Court Guide 
of the period. Among names of note appear those of Francis Bacon and 
Matthew Hale. ' 

Mr. G. 8. Sretmymann exhibited an Inventory of Chevening and 
Hurstmonceaux, 4.D. 1616, and twe General Pardons, granted 15th 
of January, 1559, to John Lennard, and 23rd of December, 1603, to 
Sampson Lennard, respectively. 

Mr. H. B. Lennarp exhibited an Exemplification of a Common Re- 
covery, with a Seal for writs of the Court of Common Pleas attached. 
Date, 12 Henr. VIII. Easter Term. 

All the above exhibitions were accompanied by illustrative remarks 
from the Secretary, who read further portions of the Official Report of 
the Spanish Government on Crowns recently found near Guarrazar. 


Dec. 5. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Several articles having been exhibited, with observations by the Secre- 
tary, a paper was read by Mr. Francis Nicwots upon Feudal and Obliga- 
tory Knighthood. The obligation formerly attaching upon the holders 
of a certain estate in land to become knights is occasionally mentioned in 
our histories, but does not attract much attention from historians, until, 
in the time of Charles I., the exaction of knighthood-money, under 
pretence of this obsolete liability, led to its abolition in the Long Par- 
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liament. The obligation, Mr. Nichols shewed, was originally connected 
with military tenure, a tenure of knight-service ; but its origin was in- 
volved in considerable obscurity. The existence of knighthocd in the 
ordinary sense of the term among the Anglo-Saxons was very doubtful ; 
but the Thanes answered as a class to the knights of the century follow- 
ing the Conquest, and appear to have constituted the cavalry of the 
English armies. The same class was after the Conquest called va- 
vassors, and afterwards milites, or knights. The institution of knight- 
hood derived its first importance and its stability from feudalism. 

The practice of expressly reserving upon feoffments the service of 
a definite number of knights, probably began with the ecclesiastical 
lords, shortly after the Conquest, and became established as a general 
custom in the time of Henry I. 

The legal recognition of the liability of the feudal tenant to become 
a knight was apparently peculiar to England. There are no traces of it 
in Domesday Book. But in the twelfth century the custom was pro- 
bably observed, and the greater part of the adult tenants by knight- 
service, were knights. The legal institutions established in that century 
furnish evidence of this, the juries in real actions being always knights. 
The obligation to become a knight was first enforced by penalties in 
the minority of Henry III., under the government of Hubert de Burgh, 
the first general summons for this purpose being issued in the 9th year 
of Henry III. The obligation was then clearly treated as arising from 
tenure. A pecuniary census for knighthood was first established in the 
25th Henry III., the summons being confined to persons having £20 
a-year in land. A summons of the year 1256, in which the census was 
lowered to £15, is mentioned by Matthew Paris, and consequently in 
many later historians. The principal object of the repeated writs of 
summons at that period was clearly the exaction of fines from de- 
faulters. Thus this, like other feudal obligations, became a source of 
pecuniary profit to the Crown. 

It was evident that in the reign of Henry III. knighthood was 
becoming less usual among the minor military tenants. It was probable 
that in the preceding century the tenants paravail had been usually 
knighted by their own lords on the occasion either of a warlike expedi- 
tion or of a tournament; but when private and civil wars were less 
frequent, and private tournaments were forbidden, the privilege of con- 
ferring knighthood was gradually transferred to the Crown, There are 
some traces in the writs of summons for knighthood of Henry IIL., 
Edward I., and even of Edward II., of the custom of knighthood being 
received by the inferior tenants from their own lords. 

The proceedings of Edward I. shewed the anxiety of the govern- 
ment to employ the obligation of knighthood and other feudal liabilities 
for their original purpose, to add to the military strength of the country. 
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The instrument well known as Statutum de militibus marked the period 
when tenants in free socage were subjected to the obligation of knight- 
hood. This instrument was generally ascribed to the Ist year of 
Edward II., but really belonged to the 6th of Edward I. It was in the 
time of Edward II. that the census of knighthood was fixed at £40 
a-year, at which it remained until the abolition of the custom. 

Mr. Nichols referred to some returns of the Sheriffs in the years 
1296 and 1322, to shew the further decline in numbers of the knightly 
order in that time. At the latter period the Sheriff of Cambridgeshire 
returned only six knights in his county,—one with the king, four senes 
et umpotentes, and the sixth in prisone. 

In the reign of Edward III., knighthood had lost its feudal nature ; 
and in the narrative of Froissart the institution assumes that personal 
and romantic character which we associate with the name of chivalry. 

The reader concluded the paper by proposing upon a subsequent 
occasion to pursue the subject of obligatory knighthood to its abolition 
in the reign of Charles I. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
First Mertine, Micnartmas Term, 1861. 


Nov. 6. The Rev. Dr. Broxam, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The names of several new members to be balloted for at the next 
meeting were read. The names of five members to take the place of 
the five retiring members of Committee were read in accordance 
with Rule XVII. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting. 

The Secretary next read the following “ Report :’— 


Your Committee beg to refer to the meeting held at the end of last term (and 
of which the minutes have just been read) as an undoubted proof of the increased 
attention which the Society is drawing towards its proceedings. The attendance 
on that occasion was far greater than was anticipated,—indeed, larger than has 
been the case at any meeting during several years past. 

During the vacation which has just passed, your Committee felt called upon 
to draw up and present in the name of the Society the following address to the 
authorities of Merton College. The address was agreed upon at a special meeting 
of your Committee held June 25 :— 

“The Committee of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society have heard 
with regret that in the proposed alterations in Merton College it is intended to 
pull down several of the old buildings, especially the old Library of the College, 
—in other words, the only portions remaining of the College as it stood in the 
fourteenth century, excepting of course the Chapel. 

“The Committee (in the name of the Society) hope that they are not overstep- 
ping the bounds of propriety in addressing the Warden and Fellows of Merton 
College, and pointing out the great architectural, and more especially historical 
value, belonging to the buildings in question. Nor is it only a local value which 
is attached to them, for it may be observed that they are the only remains of 
any collegiate buildings of so early a date as the fourteenth century existing in 
the whole of Europe. © 
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“It is with every sense of the difficulties which no doubt the Warden and Fel- 
lows would have to encounter in carrying out their arrangements without destroying 
these venerable remains, that the Committee address the College; and they are 
also fully aware of the absence of any right in a public Society to intrude upon 
the deliberations of a private corporation; still, as a Society for the promotion of 
the Study of Architecture and History, and one of their chief objects being to 
promote a proper care and regard for the monuments of past ages, they trust they 
may be permitted to express a hope that some arrangement may be made by which 
these interesting buildings may be preserved.” 

The following is the very satisfactory and courteous reply which was received 
by your President from the Warden of Merton College :— 

“My pgar MastrEr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the ad- 
dress of the Committee of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, and 
shall take an early opportunity of laying it before the Fellows of the College. 

“We think of enlarging our buildings for the purpose of admitting a greater 
number of Undergraduates, but at present have adopted no plans. 

“I hope to allay in some degree the fears of yourself and the gentlemen with whom 

ou are associated by the assurance that, if the claim of Antiquity does not prevail, 
it will yield only to our anxiety for the ornament of the University, the public 
benefit arising from the increase of the number of students, and their health and 
accommodation. I am, my dear Master, 
“Very truly yours, R. BuLLock MarsHam. 

“ Caversfield, Bicester, June 28, 1861.” 

During the vacation also a selection of about a hundred of the finest of the 
Society’s rubbings of brasses were, with the sanction of the Librarian, taken over 
to Paris in charge of Mr. J. H. Parker, and exhibited for some days in the rooms 
in the Rue Bonaparte, on the occasion of the assembling of the members at the 
“ Congrés des Députés des Sociétés Savantes,” which is held annually at Paris. 
They were hung upon the walls together with several rubbings of incised stone slabs 
from Normandy, for comparison. They excited a good deal of attention, and were 
much admired, as they have no brasses in France. They were carefully examined 
by several French antiquaries, and were inspected, amongst others, by M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, M. Prosper Mérimee, and Monsieur de Caumont. 

Your Committee are also glad to state that the admirable Lecture delivered be- 
fore the Society at the Annual Meeting, by Professor Goldwin Smith, on “ Irish 
History and Irish Character,” has been published in a volume, so that both those 
who were unavoidably absent from that meeting will be able to read it, and those 
who were so fortunate as to hear it delivered will be able to possess it for future 
reference. 

Lastly, your Committee have to state that they are about to reprint the list of 
Members. They propose to issue such list, with the Reports, after the last meeting 
of this term. In the meanwhile, they. hope that the number of Members may 
be even still further enlarged. 


The following presents were announced :— 


* An Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture. By John Henry Parker, 
F.S.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged.”—Presented by the Author. 

“ Reports and Papers read at the Meetings of the Architectural Societies of the 
County of York, Diocese of Liricoln, Archdeaconry of Northampton, County of 
Bedford, Diocese of Worcester, and County of Leicester, during the year 1860.” 
—Presented by the several Societies. 

“Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Arche- 
ological Society. Vol. III. New Series. April, 1861. No. 32.”—Presented by 
the Society. 

“ Mutilation and Destruction of Church Monuments. From the Collectanea 
Antiqua, Vol. V. By C. Roach Smith.”—Presented by the Author. 


4 
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“The Roman Walls of Dax. From the Collectanea Antiqua, Vol. V. By C. Roach 
Smith.”—Presented by the Author. 

“Gleanings from Westminster Abbey. By George Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.S.A. 
With Appendices supplying Further Particulars, and completing the History of 
the Abbey Buildings, by W. Burges, M.R.I.B.A., J. Burtt, F.S.A., G. Corner, 
F.S.A.. W. H. Hart, F.S.A., J. J. Howard, F.S.A., Rev. T. Hugo, M.A., F.S.A., 
J. Hunter, F.S.A., J. H. Parker, F.S.A.,.H. Mogford, F.S.A., Rev. M. Walcott, 
M.A., F.S.A., Rev. T. W. Weare, M.A., Rev. Professor Willis, M.A. Illustrates, 
by numerous Plates and Woodcuts.”—Presented by the Publishers. 


The Chairman then called upon the Rev. Dr. Millard, of Magdalen 
College, for his lecture “On the Life and Character of Sir John 
Fastolfe, with a notice of Caister Castle.” 

Dr. Mritarp’said that he hoped to shew that the subject which he 
had chosen was a man whose life was worthy of being studied, He 
might observe that some had considered him to be one of Shakespeare’s 
characters, but he strongly protested against the identification of Sir 
John Fastolfe with the Sir John Falstaff of the poet. He thought it 
impossible to believe that Shakespeare was so ignorant of the cha- 
racter and history of Sir J. Fastolfe as to represent the noble-minded 
warrior by so base and despicable a character as the jovial knight. 
Indeed, he could hardly have any such intention, as Falstaff’s dying 
scene occurs in the play of “ Henry V.,” whereas Sir John Fastolfe 
appears in that of “ Henry VI.” in his true colours, and with a close 
observance of facts mentioned by Holinshed and Monstrelet. 

Sir John was the son of ‘‘ John Fastolfe, mariner,” a man reputed 
to have been “of considerable account both in those and other parts, 
both for his means and merits, and more especially for his public bene- 
factions and pious foundations.” He was left a minor at ten years 
old, and became ward to the Duke of Bedford, Regent of France. He 
passed from this guardianship into the household of Thomas, Duke 
of Clarence, Viceroy of Ireland, whose Esquire he was, and whom 
he accompanied thither when he held the office of governor. He 
married Millicent, daughter of Sir Robert Tiptoft, and widow of 
Sir Stephen Scroope, by which marriage his property was considerably 
increased. There is no evidence of his having married a second wife, 
or left any issue. 

He soon went abroad to take part in the great French war, and 
was present at the battle of Agincourt, and at several sieges. Through- 
out he greatly distinguished himself, and in consequence obtained great 
honours. He was appointed Governor of Harfleur, Seneschal of Nor- 
mandy, Grand Master of the Duke of Bedford’s Household, Governor 
of Anjou and Maine, Knight-banneret on the field of Verneuil,—where 
he took prisoner the Duc d’ Alengon,—Baron in France, and Knight of 
the Garter. 

But his most remarkable exploit occurred at the “ Battle of the 
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Herrings,” when he was conducting to Orleans—then besieged by the 
English —a convoy of provisions, which, as the time was Lent, con- 
sisted chiefly of cartloads of fish. On this occasion, he drew up his 
waggons in a square, and repulsed a much larger body of French 
who attacked them. He met, however, with reverses at Pataye, a 
village near Orleans, being surprised by the French. Sir John and 
some others, being mounted, fled; the rest fought for three hours, and 
were then taken prisoners. It is said that for this flight Sir John 
was deprived of the Order of the Garter; but this rests only on the 
authority of a hostile historian*. It appears that there is no record 
of it in the Black Book of the Order, and, besides this negative evi- 
dence, there is the positive evidence that his attendance is recorded 
at every Chapter from the time of his reception of the Order till his 
death. . Holinshed, however, intimates that in spite of his conduct on 
this occasion, grace was accorded to him on account of his former ser- 
vices, and that the Garter was restored to him. This makes it possible 
for him to have been deprived for a short time, without impugning the 
accuracy of the statements on either side, At all events, fresh honours 
of a high character continued to be heaped upon him. 

He built about this time a palace in Southwark, but seems to have 
always preferred his castle of Caister as his residence. 

The close of his life was neither happy nor distinguished : he seems 
to have met with great neglect and ingratitude at the hands of those of 
whom he deserved better. He made repeated and fruitless efforts to 
obtain his share of the ransom of the Duc d’Alencon. 

There are several other similar complaints, which occur in the Paston 
Letters ; one perhaps only need be mentioned, as being curious and cha- 
racteristic of the times :— 


**T desire that John Buck, Parson of Stratford, who fished my tanks at Dedham 
and helped to break my dam, destroyed my new will, and was always against 
me, to the damage of £20, may be indited. Item, he and John Cole hath by force 
this year and other years taken out of my waters at Dedham to the number of 
twenty-four swans and cygnets; I pray you this be not forgotten.” 


The following is taken from the account of his death as given by 
Mr. Dawson Turner, in his interesting little volume on “ Caister 
Castle :”— 


“ Returning to the moated mansion, which the knight had completed and adorned 
for himself, and where he had resided with much state, in the midst of ‘ladies, 
and knights, and arms, love’s gorgeous train, meek courtesy, and high emprize,’ the 
reader must be prepared to find the scene now wofully changed. The courts are 
still and silent, and the halls are empty; for in the room hight ‘my maisteris 
chambre,’ and in the bed ‘hangyd of arras,’ lies the warrior and statesman of 
four-score winters, the sand of his days and even of his hours nearly run out. 





* Monstrelet. 
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It is November”: the trees around the castle are bare: they scarcely retain one 
orange or crimson leaf to flutter in the blast: the wind sweeps over the moat; 
the ground is damp; and the air cheerless. Within that chill apartment, in 
which the interest of many are centred, the ‘ chafern of latyn’ imparts but a feeble 
warmth ; and the ‘hangyng candylstyk,’ of the same metal, serves but to make the 
gloom more manifest. . . . . Around the bed stand his friends, his executors, 
and dependants. Foremost in the group is seen John Paston, who had been sum- 
moned by an urgent letter from Brackley, to come ‘as soon as he might goodly,’ 
and to bring Sir William Yelverton with him; ‘for,’ in the touching language 
of the friar, ‘it is now high time: my master draweth fast homeward, and is right 
low brought and sore weykid and enfeblyd.’ Near to the expectant heir stands 
the abbot of St. Bennet’s: he seems to linger near the bed, unwilling to relinquish 
a hope, still unexpressed, that, as this world recedes and another advances upon 
the vision of the dying man, the disposition of his property may yet be altered, 
and his own wealthy monastery may be still further enriched. Gratitude, also, 
probably contributes to detain him on the spot; for often, while in the full vigour 
of health, the generous hand of his benefactor, ‘with lands and livings, many 
a rood, had gifted the shrine for his soul’s repose.’ It is possible, also, he tarries 
to perform the last office of friendship, in the administration of the viaticum ; 
or he may even be waiting to commit to the earth that body for which a resting- 
place had been prepared in his church. Friar Brackley, too, is there;—he, to 
whose exhortation Sir John had often listened in the chapel of his castle ;—and 
William of Worcester, full of grief, yet not without anxiety, lest the future should 
be no more a season of plenty than the past. Nor are there wanting many others, 
whose countenances of changeful a betray their varied emotions, the hopes 
and the fears that reign within. . 

“And now, the mind of the dying man being relieved from that which must 
ever be its heaviest load, he summons his remaining strength to lay down his final 
injunctions Within twenty-four hours after these pious and benevolent 
desires were expressed, the heart that prompted, and the tongue that dictated 
them, were cold in death.” 


He was a benefactor to both Universities; to Magdalen in Oxford, 
and to Cambridge by a large sum bequeathed for the erection of schools 
of philosophy and law. He seems to have been intimate with many 
highly distinguished men, such as William of Waynflete, Cardinal and 
Lord Chancellér Bourchier, John Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, Sir 
William Yelverton, and William of Worcester, which last was his 
shield-bearer. 

The description of the condition of his house at the time of his death 
will be found in the curious inventory printed in the Archeologia. 
His property was very large: he left ninety-four manors, three re- 
sidences,—at Yarmouth, Norwich, and Southwark,—besides his country 
residence of Caister. He left in money £2,643 10s., which may be said 
to be equal to ten times the amount of our money; also 3,400 oz. of 
silver plate, and a wardrobe filled with sumptuous apparel. Accord- 
ing to the inventory he left no library; but Caxton’s edition of De 





» By an unforeseen coincidence the Lecture was delivered on the anniversary of 
his death—St. Leonard’s-day, Nov. 6. 
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Senectute, and a treatise on astronomical calculation by William of 
Worcester, were printed at his instance. 

His bequests prove the liberality of his mind. He left provision for 
the harbour of Great Yarmouth, and many more munificent benefactions 
attest the benevolence and greatness of his disposition. 

He was buried at the Abbey of St. Bennet’s, about fifteen miles 
from Caister, and few will be disposed to cavil at the character assigned 
to him in his epitaph— Qui multa bona fecit in tempore vite. 

The Lecturer concluded by referring to the buildings of Caister 
Castle, of which the ruinous condition rendered it very difficult to 
picture the magnificence which Sir John Fastolfe’s country residence 
must once have displayed. 

The Cuaremay, in thanking Dr. Millard for his interesting lecture, 
referred to the curious ruins of Caister Castle, which some years ago 
he had had the pleasure of visiting. 

Professor Gotpwin SmirH made some remarks upon the reference 
which the lecturer had made to the low origin of Sir John Fastolfe. It 
was not uncommon at those times for men to rise rapidly in a military 
career; the chief appointments in the army were no longer confined to 
the aristocracy, but were given often to men of comparatively low origin. 
Two causes, perhaps, tended to this more than any other: first, the 
cavalry, by the introduction of a new mode of warfare, were rendered 
of far less importance, so that the foot soldier was of almost equal 
value with the mounted cavalier; secondly, it was found necessary to 
maintain a standing army instead of depending only upon the feudal 
militia. He referred to the fact of Edward III. having already led 
a standing army into France. These men as they rose from the ranks 
often, by means of pillage, acquired considerable wealth; but, after 
all, they were little better than pirates and buccaneers, and this was 
especially the case when regular war was not going on. However, it 
was the system of the time, and a man engaged in it might be in 
other respects honest, generous, and kind-hearted. 

Dr, Mittarp thought Mr. Smith had rather misunderstood him. He 
had mentioned that Sir John Fastolfe’s father, though described as 
a “mariner,” was a person of note and consideration. For several 
generations before the subject of the memoir was born the title of 
knighthood is found in the family, and the name occurs in Domesday 
Book. From an earlier Sir John Fastolfe the lecturer can trace his 
own descent. 

The Lrprantay, in reference to the identity of Sir John Fastolfe with 
Shakespeare’s character, considered that the name of Sir John Falstaff 
was added after the plays of “Henry IV.” and “Henry V.” were 
written. He thought the circumstantial evidence was in favour of 
Shakespeare’s having first written the character with the name of Sir 
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John Oldcastle, which name he had taken, with others, from an earlier 
play, and that the name of Falstaff was only an afterthought, arising, 
perhaps, from the objections which were raised by Protestants to the 
name of Sir John Oldcastle being connected with such a despicable cha- 
racter. Consequently Shakespeare, when drawing this character, could 
not have had Sir John Fastolfe in his mind. In support of this theory 
he referred to the line in almost the opening scene of “ Henry IV.,” 
where the Prince calls him “ my old lad of the castle,” which loses its 
point now the name has been changed. 

Dr. M1LiaRrp quoted the passage from Fuller, in which he says :— 

“To avouch him” (says the generous biographer) “ by many arguments valiant, 
is to maintain that the sun is bright; though the stage hath been overbold with 
his memory, making him a Thrasonical Puff and emblem of Mock valour. True 
it is, Sir John Oldcastle did first bear the brunt of the one, being made the make- 
sport in all plays for a coward. It is easily known out of what purse this black 
peny came ; the papists railing on him for a heretic, and therefore he must also 
be a coward; though indeed he was a man of arms, every inch of him, and as 
valiant as any of his age. New, as I am glad that Sir John Oldcastle is put out, 
so I am sorry that Sir John Fastolfe is put in. Nor is our comedian excusable 
by some alteration of his name, writing him Sir John Falstafe, (and making 
him the property of pleasure for King Henry the Fifth to abuse) seeing the 
vicinity of sounds entrench on the memory of that worthy knight, and few do 
heed the inconsiderable difference in spelling of their name.” 


Mr. Sutrtey begged to remind the Librarian that in the epilogue to 
the second part of ‘“‘ King Henry IV.” Shakespeare openly disclaims 
the connection between Sir John Oldcastle and the character in his play. 
He says, “ Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is no¢ the man.” 

The Lrsrarran thought that this referred to the historical character 
of Sir John Oldcastle, but did not prove that Shakespeare had not 
adopted the name from the old play, which was the point he- laid 
stress upon, to shew that the play was written without any reference 
to Sir John Fastolfe. He also took occasion to refer to the plan of 
Caister Castle, which he had copied from that given in Grose’s “ Anti- 
quities.”” He remarked, both from the plan and the character of the 
architectural details still remaining, that great probability was given to 
the legend that the castle was built as the price of the Duke of Alengon’s 
ransom, and that the agreement was that the Duke should build it after 
the manner of his castle in France. This would account for the French 
character which he thought the architectural remains exhibited. 

A discussion then took place upon some of the parts of the building, 
particularly upon the uses of the “Summer and the Winter hall,” 
both of which were mentioned in the inventory. In this Mr. Shirley, 
Professor Goldwin Smith, Mr. J. H. Parker, and the Librarian, 
took part. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Sreconp Meetine, Micnartmas Term, 1861. 


Nov. 13. The Rev. P. G. Mepp, in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 


J. D. Walker, Esq., University College. 
Charles Burney, Esq., Corpus Christi College. 
Cecil Bourke, Esq., Corpus Christi College. 
R. J. Whiteside, Esq., Queen’s College. 

R. Guiness, Esq., Queen’s College. 

James A. Wade, Esq., Melrose. 

G. T. B. Estcourt, Esq., Balliol College. 

H. Baldwin, Esq., Worcester College. 

H. H. Chamberlain, Esq., Worcester College. 
C. E. Cornish, Esq., Exeter College. 

J. R. Madan, Esq., Queen’s College. 

Rev. W. M. Wollaston, Exeter College. 

H. C. Adams, Esq., Oriel College. 

M. B. Baker, Esq., Pembroke College. 

John Brown, Esq., St. John’s College. 

Rev. J. D. Jenkyns, Jesus College. 

E. H. Sotheby, Esq., Balliol College. 


After reading the minutes of the last meeting, the Junior Secretary 
read the following report :— 


“Your Committee have to announce to you the resignation of one of the Secre- 
taries of your Society, Mr. Le Strange. In doing so they feel that it is needless 
to remark upon the efficient manner in which he has discharged the duties of that 
office, as they are sure that the Society will unanimously concur with them in 
tendering their thanks to that gentleman for the great care and attention which 
he has bestowed upon the affairs of the Society, and that at a very critical period 
of its history. 

“At the same time that they regret to have had to make this announcement, 
they feel exceedingly great satisfaction in being able to state that the vacant office 
has been accepted by the Rev. P. G. Medd, of University College. His long con- 
nection with the Society, and the fact of his having for a great part of that time 
served as an active member of the Committee, makes it a matter of great con- 
gratulation for the Society that he has accepted so arduous a post. 

“The Committee have also to announce that a communication was received 
during the long vacation from the Honorary Secretaries of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to the effect that ‘that Society having been named by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of the International Exhibition of 1862 as one of the Art 
Institutes in connection with it, they have thought it expedient that the various 
other Architectural Societies should be associated with the Institute, so as to form 
an united body, which might promote effectually the due representation of archi- 
tecture in the Exhibition, A representative Committee was therefore formed, to 
which youf Society was requested to nominate two representatives.’ In accord- 
ance with this invitation your Committee at their first meeting this term nomi- 
nated the Rev. Dr. Bloxam and Mr. J. H. Parker, and these gentlemen have both 
expressed their willingness to serve. ; 

“Your Committee have great pleasure in calling attention to the elegant iron 
screen which has just been placed in Lichfield Cathedral. It is the work of one 
of your members—Mr. Skidmore of Coventry. They have no hesitation in saying 
that it surpasses any similar work of the kind which these days have seen, and it 
would be difficult to find any medieval work which, with most persons, would be 
allowed to bear away the palm, either for beauty of design or delicacy of work- 
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manship. The photographs laid upon the table have kindly been lent for ex- 
hibition to the Society.” 


A vote of thanks to the late Secretary, Mr. Le Strange, was proposed, 
and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. W. W. Suretey then read an elaborate paper on “ The 
Character and Court of Henry II.,” which we hope to print in extenso 
at an early opportunity. 

The Caarmman thanked Mr. Shirley for his instructive paper, and 
in a few remarks pointed out the value of such descriptions which had 
been given to the Society then and at their last meeting, as affording an 
insight into the rude manners and customs of the periods to which the 
lectures related. There was in those times much that was good as well 
as much that was evil, and it was most curious to observe how so much 
light was mingled with so much darkness. 

The Lrsrarray briefly referred to that part of Henry’s character 
which shewed his love of learning and learned men; he thought also he 
encouraged the arts, and especially architecture, as well; not only 
because the chroniclers more than once refer to Henry as a great 
builder, but also because it was during his reign that architecture made 
such great progress. It was true that Henry’s possessions in France, 
and his holding court at Anjou, were very favourable circumstances 
towards the development of that elegance of style in building which 
took the place of the massive Norman architecture, because they tended 
to bring together at one spot the chief men from several provinces, each 
of those provinces having a somewhat different style, or rather different 
characteristics in their buildings; and it was from a comparison and 
a union, so to speak, of these characteristics from which the Gothic style 
was developed. At the same time, he did not think that these circum- 
stances by themselves would have produced such results, unless there 
had been some leading mind at work to guide, direct, and encourage. 
He thought that we should not be able to discover that leading mind 
elsewhere than in King Henry himself. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Nov. 27. T. J. Pertiarew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

This was the first meeting of the session, and the Chairman reported 
the success of the Congress held at Exeter, and the variety of commu- 
nications made illustrative of the history and antiquities of the county 
of Devon, which will appear in the Journal and the Collectanea 
Archeologia. 

Nineteen new Associates were announced :—F’.. Cornwell, Esq., Scar- 
borough; Capt. Waller Palk Carew, Royal Horse Guards; Capt. Du- 
mergue, Bath; Edward Clarke, Fsq., Chard; G. N. Collyns, Esq., 
Moreton Hampstead; Rev. 8. F. Cresswell, Radford, Notts. ; Dr. C. 
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W. Pridham, Paignton; J. Vines Gibbs, Esq., West Hill; E. P. 
Brock, Esq., Bedford-place; W. F. Pettigrew, Jun., Esq., Chester- 
street; C. H. Turner, Esq., Dawlish; J. Gendall, Esq., Exeter; Miss 
Vallance, Brighton; T. Blashill, Esq., Old Jewry Chambers; William 
Cann, Esq., Exeter; P. O. Hutchinson, Esq., Sidmouth ; John North- 
more, Esq., Cleve House, Exeter; Rev. G. K. Morrell, D.C.L., Mouls- 
ford Vicarage, Berks ; W. R. Scott, Phil. Doct., St. Leonard’s, Exeter. 

Various presents were made to the Library from the Smithsonian 
Institution, Royal Society, Architectural Museum, Numismatic Society, 
Canadian Institute, Dr. Ormerod, and Mr, Prendergast; the latter a 
copy of his “ Concordance to the Poetical Works of Milton,” printed at 
Madras. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming exhibited the tapestry-panel of a casket of 
Flemish work, being an allegory representing the various emblems of 
Virtue, Vice, Folly, Learning, &c. The costume of the principal figure 
is that of the time of Charles II., but others depicted are of an earlier 
period. 

Miss Gibbs exhibited a Danish silver coin of Frederick III. found at 
West Hill, Wandsworth. 

Mr. Blashill exhibited the drawing of a sepulchral slab, from Mansell 
Gamage Church, Herefordshire, having a rich floriated cross, circa 
1280. It lay about three feet deep, and covered a lead coffin. It is now 
affixed to the north wall of the chancel. _ 

Mr, Blashill also exhibited a portion of Roman pavement found oppo- 
site Bow Church, Cheapside, formed of square red and white tessere, but 
having no pattern. 

Mr. Cecil Brent produced some fine Roman patere obtained from 
Whitstable : one dish was perfect, very handsome, with a border ex- 
hibiting the ivy leaf. 

Mr. Thomas Wright gave an account of interesting discoveries re- 
cently made at Ludlow, in Shropshire, in laying out the ground for a new 
cattle-market. The site lay in the outskirts of the town, in a locality 
which was known as the Friars, and which had formerly belonged to 
a house of Austin Friars established in Ludlow. In the process of 
levelling the ground, foundations of buildings were found, and these 
having been followed up, the foundations of nearly the whole of the 
conventual buildings were uncovered, so that the purposes of most of 
the parts could be well fixed, and numerous fragments of architectural 
ornament found scattered about, which shewed that there had been much 
rich decoration. Mr. Wright exhibited a plan of the buildings made 
from these foundations by Mr. T. Curley, the engineer of the works, 
whom he complimented for his zeal and judicious management in ex- 
ploring these remains. Photographs of some of the architectural frag- 
ments were also exhibited. Mr. Wright further exhibited a particularly 
well-executed photograph of an early deed preserved among the mu- 
nicipal records of the town of Ludlow. 

Mr. Wright also made a report on the result of the excavations on the 
site of the ancient cemetery of the Roman city of Uriconium at Wrox- 
eter. This cemetery lay without the Roman city on its eastern side, 
extending along the sides of the Watling Street. One field had been 
trenched in every direction, and had yielded an inscribed stone com- 
memorating a Roman soldier named Fiamrytvs T. Pot, F., a consider- 
able number of lachrymatories and other vessels in earth and glass, 
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two lamps, coins, and other objects. The adjoining field, which could 
not be excavated until next autumn on account of the crops, promised 
a still richer harvest of sepulchral antiquities. The men were now at 
work on a field on the opposite side of the road, where sepulchral re- 
mains had formerly been found by the agricultural labourers in the 
course of digging for other purposes. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied by the reading of a paper 
on Netley Abbey, giving an account of the excavations, by the Rev. E. 
Kell, who also exhibited various tiles, &c., obtained, and presented a 
plan of the buildings he had made in agreement with the foundations 
now discovered. Mr.Gordon Hills made remarks upon the archi- 
tectural arrangements. 


Dec. 11. Gro. Gopwiy, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

John Hardy, Esq., M.P.; the Rev. J. B. Hughes, M.A., of Tiverton ; 
and Mrs. Sotheby, of Ivy House, Kingston, were elected Associates. 

Presents were received from the Society of Antiquaries, the Archeo- 
logical Institute, American Ethnological Society, Messrs. Dollman, 
Jobbins, &c. 

Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Cuming made remarks on an inscribed stone 
axe found in the neighbourhood of Newark, Ohio, and considered the 
characters as produced in playfulness. Mr. Pettigrew stated that they 
did not represent a single Phoenician letter, to which language they had 
been ascribed. 

The Dean of Worcester forwarded to Mr. Pettigrew the particulars 
of a discovery made at Worcester Cathedral during the restorations on 
the north side of the chancel, by which a stone coffin had been brought 
to light containing the remains of a bishop, supposed to be De Con- 
stantiis, of the twelfth century. On his breast was a fine silver gilt 
paten, and around his head an embroidered and gilt band, with various 
figures, The particulars of the discovery, with proper illustrations, 
will be published by the Association °. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell communicated an account of the discovery of 
various Roman remains in a cutting now in progress for a railway at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, which will, when .completed, be arranged. 
The same gentleman also sent for exhibition a medallion of the Mater 
Dolorosa and Ecce Homo of Italian workmanship of the early part of . 
the eighteenth century, found at Netley Abbey; also a very minute 
gold coin weighing 294 grains, a quarter Philippus of Gaulish coinage, 
found at Dover. Mr. Evans gave a description of this interesting 
specimen, and stated that he possessed a half-coin of the same which 
was found at Margate. 

Dr. Palmer sent a notice of the examination of a supposed sepulchral 
mound at Stanmore, Berks. A cavity with glazed tiles, dark mould, 
&c., was discovered ; but it was conjectured rather to have been for agri- 
cultural purposes at a distant period, and had become, in the progress of 
time, covered over by large quantities of flints, stones, &c., so as to re- 
semble a cairn, for which it was mistaken. 

Mr. Dewe sent a very. beautiful bronze Celtic dagger-blade, with one 
of the rivets remaining. It measured 7} inches in length, and was 
found under a round barrow at Rowcroft, in the parish of Yattendon. 





© See a communication on this subject in our present Number, p. 69. 
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Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited a bronze Celtic spear-head 6 inches long, 
in very fine preservation, found upon deepening the furrow of a water- 
wheel at Chartham paper-mill, Kent. 

Mr. George Wright exhibited a bone die, found, it was said, along 
with Roman remains in excavations for a sewer in Old Kent Road. Mr, 
Pettigrew considered it to be Saxon, of which he had seen many ex- 
amples from graves in Kent and elsewhere. 

Mr. Forman exhibited a large silver bracelet, giving as its centre the 
fine seal of Thomas Burton, Bishop of Sodor and Man 1452—1480. 
The bracelet weighs 40z. 7 dwts. The border is foliated, and the hoop 
has prominent scrolls and circlets, once, probably, set with jewels or 
decorated with coloured enamels, of which some trace could yet be de- 
tected. It was found ina garden at Rathmines, near Dublin, and was 
obtained from Captain Hoare’s collection. 

Dr. Pridham sent a Canterbury token of the sign of the “ Chequers,” 
so celebrated by Chaucer. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell exhibited a brass tobacco-box of the seventeenth 
century, having engravings of the Virgin and Child, with a Dutch in- 
scription. On the bottom is 8. Antonius Dan Padua, with the infant 
Saviour. 

Mr. Previté exhibited a gold Venetian zecchino, which had formed 
the decoration of the head of a Sepoy killed in the late Indian mutiny. 

Dr. Palmer sent Roman remains obtained from a villa in Berkshire 
belonging to Mr. H. Bunbury. The pottery was apparently from the 
Durobrivian kilns. Horn cores of the bos longifrons were also found, 
and a coin of Tetricus the Elder. 

Mr. Solly exhibited two fine miniatures of Prince Henry, eldest son 
of James I. They were the work of Isaac Oliver. He also exhibited 
a miniature in oil, on copper, of James Stuart, the Old Pretender, which 
was formerly in Dr. Mead’s collection. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited a fine medal issued on the birth of the Young 
Pretender. . 

Mr. Ingall exhibited a minute miniature of Charles I. 

Mr. Brent produced a miniature of Charles II., set in a gold ring, a 
copy of Sir P. Lely’s portrait in Bridewell Hall. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in the reading of, and dis- 
cussion upon, a paper on Ogham Inscriptions by Mr. Pettigrew, in which 
he enumerated the examples hitherto found in Ireland, Wales, Scotland, 
and now, (a single example,) in England, which, by the liberality of 
the lord of the manor of Ivy Bridge, South Devon, has been placed in 
the British Museum. A drawing of the stone was exhibited, and an 
alphabet by which it was proposed to be read. It is important in being 
bilingual, there being Roman as well as Ogham characters, the former 
reading Fanonr Maqurrini on one side, and Sacranvi on the other. 
The Oghams are on the lateral edges of the stone, and at a portion of 
the top. Mr. Pettigrew entered into a consideration of the Ogham 
alphabet and its varieties as given by Dr.O. Donovan, Dr. Graves, and 
other celebrated Irish antiquaries. He also discussed the probable 
antiquity of Ogham monuments, and felt disposed to assign them to a 
pagan period, the Christian emblems found upon some being regarded 
by him as a means adopted by the missionaries to efface pagan me- 
morials and aid in the establishment of Christianity. 

The Association then adjourned over to January 8, 1862. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 20. J. Crawrvrn, Esq., in the chair. Fourteen new Fellows 
were elected. 

The Chairman read a paper, “ On the Connexion between Ethnology 
and Physical Geography,” in which he pointed out the constant re- 
lation between the barbarous or civilized conditions of the races of man, 
and the physical character of the country to which it belonged. Mere 
intemperance of climate was sufficient to prevent a race from making 
any advance towards civilization, as was to be seen in the condition 
of the inhabitants of the Arctic and Antartic regions; while some lands, 
such as Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, seem incapable of supporting 
human life at all. The absence of mountains and large rivers, and the 
obstacles presented by the great growth of forests, were exhibited in 
the characters of the effete Australians; and the tropical Andaman 
Islands exhibited a race of small abject savages, among the lowest in 
the world, while they were at no considerable distance, on the one 
hand, from the handsome and civilized Hindoos, and on the other from 
the well-fed and well-clothed Burmese. In the Southern hemisphere, 
New Zealand, with its fertile soil and high mountains, securing a pe- 
rennial supply of water, presented inhabitants that, of all wild races 
with whom the Europeans had come into contact, shewed themselves 
the most courageous and spirited, although they had sprung from the 
effeminate people of the intertropical isles of the Pacific,—a difference 
of character which could hardly have arisen from any other cause than 
that of a comparatively rigorous climate necessitating exertion. On 
the vast continent of America, possessed of many of the essential pro- 
perties requisite for a high civilization, the progress of civilization had 
been arrested by the insuperable barrier presented by its great forests 
to the feeble efforts of savages. But its greatest defect was in being 
peopled by a race below even the negro of Africa in intellect and 
physical strength. The physical deficiencies of Africa are impressed 
in the debased condition of its inhabitants. The early advance of the 
Egyptians was consonant with the peculiar fertility of their country, 
conferred by the floodings of the Nile. And so throughout every great 
region of the world examples were selected shewing the coincidences 
of the conditions of races with the geographical conditions of their 
localities. The dominant superiority of the European races was strongly 
shewn in our subjugation of India, and in the dictation of the Chinese 
Treaty by the generals of a smal] English and French army to the lord 
of four hundred millions of one of the most efficient of the Asiatic races. 
Of the effects of the physical geography of a country on a race, our 
own Wales and the Highlands of Scotland gave prominent examples, 
for it is certain that if our whole land had been in the like state we 
never could have become the great, populous, and opulent people 
we are. 

This paper gave rise to much discussion; after which, Dr. Hunt 
made some remarks on the papers read before the Ethnological Section 
of the British Association at Manchester, in which he complained of 
the great paucity of valuable communications on that occasion. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Nov. 21, 1861. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Professor Ramsay, of Glasgow, the Rev. J. H. Pollexfen, Morley 
Farrow, Esq., Henry Hartwright, Esq., and George Sim, Esq., were 
elected members of the Society, 

Mr. Sharp exhibited a groat of Edward III., with the bust extended 
through the tressure, and nearly to the inner circle of the legend. 

Mr. Boyne exhibited three silver medallions, one of Elagabalus, and 
two of Diadumenian, minted at Antioch. The portrait on one of those 
of Diadumenian is curiously similar to that of Flagabalus, and but for 
the MAP. O11. preceding the ANT@NINOc in the legend, the coin might 
have been attributed to him. The reverses of all three have an 
eagle either to the right or left, with the usual inscription, AHMAPX. 
€ZYTIATOC. 

Mr. Sharp exhibited a large brass coin of Titus, with the IVDAEA 
CAPTA reverse, but with a male captive standing facing the palm-tree, 
instead of having the usual seated female figure. Unfortunately, the 
coin is but in poor preservation. Mr. Sharp also communicated an 
account of an extremely rare foreign sterling of Marie d’Artois, widow 
of John III., Count of Namur, who died in 1331. The legend of the 
obverse is MARIA DCA ARTESN, and that of the reverse MONETA 
MERAVD. The position of this mint of Méraude had long been a puzzle 
to continental numismatists, but M. de Lafontaine, after much re- 
search, has established the identity of Méraude with Poilvache, a castle 
on the right bank of the Meuse, three leagues from Namur, which 
Marie d’ Artois bought in 1342 of John of Bohemia. 

The Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D., communicated an account of 
some unpublished Jewish coins. Among them were coins of Antigonus, 
Herod the Great, and Archelaus, and one struck under Tiberius by the 
procurators in Judea. The coin of Antigonus is remarkable for having 
a Greek inscription on the same side as the cornucopie. Those of 
Herod the Great present varieties of the ordinary types of the tripod 
and helmet, but are of smaller module than those published by De 
Saulcy. The coins of Herod Archelaus are very curious, having on the 
obverse two horns of plenty united into one stem, with the legend HPQ, 
and on the reverse a galley of five oars with the legend €@NA(EONAPXOY), 
and two uncertain Hebrew letters. 

Mr. Madden read a paper on the Imperial Consular Dress, in which 
he entered at some length into the nature and names of the various 
dresses worn by the emperors, and especially those which denoted the 
consular office. He shewed that beside the paludamentum, which so 
frequently figures in descriptions of coins, there are various other 
dresses represented on Roman coins; and suggested that the representa- 
tion of the bust on the coinage of the Lower Empire might be divided 
into three classes :—1, ordinary or civil; 2, military; 3, consular. The 
first shews the usual honours of the Augusti—the laurel-wreath, the 
diadem, paludamentum, cuirass, &c.; the second, the helmet, shield, 
cuirass, spear, the globe with Victory on it, &c.; the third, the laurel- 
wreath, the diadem, the twnica palmata, the lorum, cuirass, sceptre, 
mappa, &c. Specimens of all three classes are to be found among the 
coins of Probus. 
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CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 31. The first meeting for the Michaelmas Term was held in 
the Philosophical Society’s Rooms, the Rev. H. R. Luarp, M.A., 
Trinity College, in the chair. 

The Annual Report was read. The chief matter of interest therein 
was a notice of the restoration of Hauxton Church, near Cambridge, 
which is more fully detailed in the paper by Mr. Fawcett, given 
hereafter. 

The officers for the ensuing year were then elected; after which the 
Secretary made a communication concerning a very curious stone which 
had been found at Scaleby Church, near Carlisle, on which figures were 
carved in low relief on two adjacent sides, and an illegible inscription 
on a third. At the feet of the figures, in the end of the stone, is 
a slightly hollowed basin. A tracing of this was laid on the table. 

Mr. Fawcett then gave his account of Hauxton Church. He said 
that most persons present were aware that he had been consulted 
concerning the restoration of the nave of Hauxton Church, and he 
had thus had every facility for examining it and finding out the dates 
of different portions of the building. He could not take to himself 
credit for any of the work in the chancel, as that was done last year 
by the Dean and Chapter of Ely, who are impropriators of the parish, 
and he had only been consulted this year about the nave. After some 
explanation of a plan he had prepared, coloured according to the dif- 
ferent styles of the building, he said that there is very little documentary 
evidence concerning the church; but Bentham states that from very 
early times the manor belonged to the convent of Ely, for it was part 
of the endowment obtained in the reign of King Edgar, by Brithnoth, 
the first abbot. There are no remains of any church at this date. 
Bishop Harvey (first bishop), consecrated 1109, during his episcopacy 
assigned this manor to the monks, and they seem to have immediately 
commenced the first church, consisting of nave and apse. The chancel- 
arch is the finest feature remaining of this church. Northwold (con- 
secrated 1229), during his episcopacy, attached the rectory of Hauxton 
to the office of camerarius, or chamberlain, of the convent. This seems 
to have been the signal for fresh work, for at this date the nave was 
lengthened a full bay. The apse was pulled down and lengthened, 
finished square with a triplet east window, and two altars were set up 
at the east end of the nave, north and south of the chancel-arch. Part 
of the wall was cut away to make room for these, and the upper part 
supported by arches. It is under the southern arch that the beautiful 
fresco of St. Thomas of Canterbury was found. It is the original fresco 
which was placed on this wall when the arch was made, and is still in 
very fair preservation. 

The next alterations which took place were about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the triplet east window was altered to a 
traceried one. Side chapels were thrown out north and south of the 
nave, and after this the work remained for another century, when 
the present tower was built, the nave roof put on, the pulpit and seats 
made, and a rood-loft erected, which seem to have covered up the 
fresco of St. Thomas. Some little time after this the side chapels seem 
to have fallen into decay and been pulled down. 

The next note we have is an extract from W. Dowsing’s journal :— 
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* March 13, 1643. We destroyed a crucifix, three Popish pictures, 
an inscription on brass, and ordered the steps to be levelled.” The 
fresco of St. Thomas was evidently covered at the time, and so for- 
tunately has remained untouched until now. The parishioners, how- 
ever, do not seem to have been quite content with this act of spoliation, 
for on ascending the belfry we find three bells, each with the inscription, 
** Miles Graye made mee, 1666,” so that there was evidently some one 
feeling an interest in the place to spare the requisite sum for three 
good bells. Besides this, it is probable that the screen to the chancel- 
arch below the loft was put up at this time, for it is undoubtedly work 
of the seventeenth century. From this time, with the exception of 
a few repairs and paintings, the church seems to have been suffered to 
go to ruin, till last year the Dean and Chapter of Ely came forward, 
and made arrangements with their lessee, Mr. Henry Hurrell, by which 
the chancel was put in thorough repair; and this year the nave and 
tower have had considerable repairs, and will soon be opened for 
service. But the church had got into such a lamentable state that 
there is still a great deal to be done. Many will probably take a walk 
over from Cambridge to see the ancient fresco of St. Thomas; and it is 
perhaps not too much to expect that they will reflect on the former 
state of this once beautiful church, and resolve that their part shall not 
be wanting to complete the work now in hand and make it fit to be 
called a church. 


Nov. 14. The Rev. G. Witttams, B.D., in the chair. 

Mr. Deck read his paper on the “Footprints of the Eighteenth 
Century, in Cambridge.” 

He commenced by observing that he looked upon the eighteenth 
century as a very dreary, unsatisfactory epoch; cold and formal, loving 
the sumptuous, disliking the picturesque, and bent upon ignoring all 
traces of antiquity. He then remarked how clearly the mind of a nation 
is shewn in the contemporary architecture, and illustrated this by 
noticing how the great Catholic movement of the seventeenth century, 
under Laud, Andrewes, and others, had left its impress on Oxford in 
the revived Gothic of the period which abounds there, and of which, in 
Cambridge, we have examples in St. Peter's Chapel, the vaulting at 
Clare, and the Library of St. John’s. In the same way, if we came to 
examine the footprints of the eighteenth century here, we should find 
how exactly the character of the period shewed itself in the architecture, 
evidencing nothing mean or stingy, but a dreary stateliness, a sump- 
tuous monotony, a love of comfortable dignity, and a rage for effacing 
all traces of the past. 

Mr. Deck then went through each college seriatim, directing atten- 
tion to the changes and additions made during the eighteenth century ; 
he pointed out and lamented the furor that then existed for concealing 
all vestiges of antiquity under a modern uniform facing of stone, as at 
St. Peter’s, Caius, Trinity Hall, and Christ’s; and shewed how nar- 
rowly Trinity, Jesus, and other colleges escaped the same process. 
With regard to the buildings entirely erected, he especially instanced 
those at St, Peter’s, Queens’, King’s, and the chapel of Clare, as ex- 
amples of the stately, tasteless monotony and heavy grandeur of the 
period, and mentioned it as a matter for earnest congratulation, that 
they wanted money in the eighteenth century. as much as we do in the 
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nineteenth, and so were unable to complete many of their extensive: 
plans for the so-called ** beautifying” the University, according to the 
eighteenth century notions of uniformity. After pointing out other 
footprints of the eighteenth century, at Great St. Mary’s, Neville’s 
Court, Magdalene, Jesus, &c., &c., Mr. Deck referred to the Master’s 
Court of Trinity as the greatest advance yet made in modern collegiate 
architecture, and concluded by expressing a hope that we might yet see 
reared within the University a building still more worthy of the present 
improved taste and feeling in favour of our own glorious national 
architecture. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH ZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


Nov. 18. The Rev. Canon Hirryarp in the chair. 

Mr. Samuel Huggins (formerly President of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society) read a paper on ‘‘ The Origin, Rela- 
tions, and Characteristics of the various Styles of Architecture, and 
their connection with History, Race, and Religion,” which he illustrated 
by reference to a ‘Chart of the History of Architecture,” representing 
under the similitude of streams the rise, chronological sequence, rela- 
tions; &c., of the various styles which have been practised in the world. 
The most prominent distinction between styles of architecture was into 
beamed and arched. All ancient styles—all before the Christian era— 
were beamed or trabeated; that is, their columns or pillars supported 
an horizontal lintel, or architrave. All modern ones, on the contrary, 
—all subsequent to the Christian epoch,—were arcuated ; the columns 
immediately supported arches springing from column to column. The 
Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Pelasgic, the Etruscan, and Greek were all 
trabeated styles. The Roman architecture, in the time of Augustus, 
was pure trabeation; but it gradually gave way, during the period of 
the Empire, to the inroads of the arch. The Pagan Romanesque, which 
immediately preceded the Christian Romanesque, was the first arcuated 
style, and all its numerous descendants, down to the present day, were on 
the same principle. Of the arcuated style, two were pointed arched, 
namely, pointed Gothic and Saracenic. The rest were rownd arched. 
This division into beamed and arched styles applied to all of the great 
connected classic family of Europe and Western Asia: but all the 
systems detached from these, all the outlying styles,—the Buddhist, the 
Hindu, the Chinese, the Peruvian, and Mexican,—were all beamed, 
whether ancient or modern. There were what are called Astylar styles, 
in which columns do not enter into the artistic designs. Such was that 
known as the Sassanian, being that of the Middle Persian Empire ; and 
the Modern Florentine, which had been called a Fenestral style, from 
the decorative elements being chiefly employed in the adornment of the 
windows... The Travellers’ Club-house, Pall Mall, based on the Pandol- 
phini Palace at Rome, by the celebrated Raphael, is a noted example. 

Two of the arcuated styles—the Byzantine and the Saracenic—were 
remarkable for the use they made of the dome, which in these styles 
was the chief constructive feature. Others occasionally employed the 
dome, but in these two it was an essential feature. ‘There was another 
great formative principle which Mr. Huggins pointed out. He re- 
marked that two of the arched styles were pointed, viz. the Gothic and 
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the Saracenic. The Gothicists, however, made a very different use of 
the pointed arch to that made by the Saracens. While in the Saracenic 
the pointed arch was barren of effect beyond that communicated directly 
by its own form, its tendency in the Gothic was to increase the new-born 
principle of verticality, already shewn in the Round Gothic to a most 
wonderful pitch. Spires and pinnacles seemed literally to emulate the 
aspiring tendency and principles of nature’s vertical structures. They 
were nature’s organic productions geometrized, as it were; modified 
by ideas of utility, and the precision and symmetry of human design. 

It was the possession and command of this aspiring principle, this 

faculty of looking heavenward, so appropriate to.a religious edifice, 

which was the true glory of the Gothic, which distinguished it from all 
the styles of the world, and rendered it by far the most important issue 
of the great architectural fountains of antiquity. 

The lecturer went on to trace the various births, changes, and ramifi- 
cations of architecture, from the Egyptian and Greek, through [the 
Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, and Saracenic to the present time. The 
history of architecture shewed that the most potent influences that had 
been brought to bear upon its career were those of religion and race. 
The distinctions of religion distributed the styles of the world, as they 
existed in the Middle Ages, into four groups or species; viz. the Gothics 
and Romanesques, the systems of the Western or Latin Church; the 
Byzantines, the Eastern or Greek Church; the Saracenics, the styles of 
Mahommedanism ; the Indian and Chinese, the Pagan. Difference of 
race had also divided the styles of the world into groups, and given 
them a general ethnographic arrangement, as well as a theological, 
which might be expressed thus: from west to east, Teutonic, Celtic, 
Sclavonic, Arabian, Tartar. If either the fate of religions or the migra- 
tion of races and tribes had been different, it was plain that the career 
of architecture had been different also. We were indebted to an outburst 
of barbarism in the fifth century, which destroyed the civilization of the 
ancient world, for the greatest system of architecture that had arisen 
since the Greek; and to the rise of an illiterate Arab in the seventh, 
calling himself a prophet, for another, which beautified and gave addi- 
tional charms to the fairest countries of the globe. 

The lecturer pointed to several of the styles individually in illustration 
of what he had advanced with respect to the influence of religion and 
race upon architecture. The religion of the Pelasgi was hero or ances- 
tral worship, and we found their architecture deveioping itself chiefly 
in tombs. The religion of the Persians was the Magian, or fire-wor- 
ship, which required no temples, its rites being chiefly exercised in 
the open air. Accordingly, no temples were built by them, and we 
found this style chiefly developing itself in palaces. 

Mr. Huggins entered at length into the characteristics of the various 
styles, into the detail of which it is not necessary for us to follow him. 

Dr. Davies exhibited an autograph. “safe conduct” or “indemnity 
pass,” issued in the height of the Civil War, by Arthur Lord Capel, 
in favour of his (the Doctor's) ancestor, Mr. William Colly, of 
Eccleston :— 

“ Arthur Lord Capell, Leiutenant Generall, to the Prince his heighness of all his 
Maties fforces in the Countyes of Worcester, Salop, and Chester, and the Six 
Border Countyes of Wales, 

To all Commanders, Officers and Souldiers under my command, and to all other 
his Mats Officers and Loueing Subiects whome these presents may concerne, 
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“ By vertue of his Majesties Commission under the great Seale of England to 
mee directed, & as Leiutenant Generall of the fforces aforesaid, I doe hereby 
strictly charge and command you and euery of you not to doe nor willingly permitt 
or suffer to bee done any hurt, vyolence, damage, plunder, or detriment whatsoever 
unto the person, house, ffamily, goods, chattels, or estate of William Colley, of 
Eccleston in the Countie of Cheshire, gentleman. And I further command that 
you redeliver this my protection unto such person or persons as shall shew it unto 
you, when & as often as there shalbee occasion to produce the same. Hereof 
you are not to faile as you will answere the contrary at your utmost perill. Given 
under my hand and seale the first day of December, A° 1643. 

“ ARTHUR CAPELL.” 

Mr. T. A. Richardson, architect, sent for exhibition his front eleva- 
tion plan of new business premises now in course of erection for 
Messrs. Dutton and Miller, grocers, of Eastgate-street, Chester. The 
style adopted is a modification of the Elizabethan or early Stuart period 
of timber architecture, the old-fashioned lath-and-plaster giving way in 
this instance to the modern and more enduring white brick and Minton 
tile. Including the attics, which are situate in the gable, it is a five- 
storied building, and notwithstanding its great height, has the appear- 
ance of ample strength. Looked at as a whole, this building promises 
to be one of the boldest and most picturesque erected in Chester since 
the modern revival of the Elizabethan style of architecture. 

It was mentioned at the meeting that the city was about to lose one 
of its most interesting antiquarian remains, viz. the house known as 
“* God’s Providence,” from its bearing on one of its beams the inscrip- 
tion, in curious old letters, “God's Providence is mine inheritance.” 
The ancient timber houses of Chester are now few and far. between, and 
one of the most characteristic yet remaining is about to be pulled down. 
A hope was expressed that at least the carved timbers of the old house, 
aud as far as possible its external character also, should be preserved in 
the new erection. 

Mr. J. Edwards (Blue School) exhibited a charter from Edward the 
Black Prince to the ancient Company of Souters, or Shoemakers, of 
Chester. The document bore the seal of the Prince as Earl of Chester. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 25. The Rev. J. H. Hitt, of Cranoe, in the chair. 

The Committee appointed to carry out the arrangements for the 
General Meeting lately held at Lutterworth, reported the entire success 
of that meeting, and that twelve new members were there elected. 

Resolutions relating to the proposed publication of the past Transac- 
tions of the Society, and of the Heyricke Papers, were passed, and the 
final arrangements referred to the Publishing Committee. 

A note was read from Lord Denbigh, requesting the Secretary to 
convey to the Committee the satisfaction which his lordship had derived 
from the resolutions passed at their meeting (respecting the Lutter- 
worth exhibition), and the pleasure which it afforded him to enrol his 
name among the members of the Society. 

Mr. Frederick Jackson, architect, of Nottingham, presented to the 
Society, through Mr. North, a proof copy of his Plan of Nottingham 
and environs, beautifully engraved in copper from his own survey during 
a period of ten years. The evident accuracy and beauty of this plan 
elicited much praise. 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXII. H 
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Mr. G. C. Neale shewed a Portuguese or Spanish carving in ivory, 
being a portion of a triptych, representing the following subjects :— 
I. Our Saviour treading on a skull and serpent; II. St. John Baptist 
bearing a book and lamb; III. St. John the Evangelist bearing a 
chaliee, from which is issuing a serpent, in allusion to the tradition re- 
lated by St. Isidore, (vide Mrs. Jameson's ‘‘ Legendary Art’); IV. St. 
Jerome as a penitent before a crucifix, beating himself with a stone. 
This subject forms one of Titian’s most magnificent pictures. 

Mr. James Thompson called the attention of the meeting to two 
Roman coins (one of Victorinus and the other apparently of Claudius 
Gothicus), which, though of little value in themselves, were interesting 
on account of the locality in which they were found, which was near to 
the village of Humberstone. There are close to that village clear indi- 
cations of the existence of an ancient encampment, and Roman coins 
have upon former occasions been found there, which strengthens the 
idea that the early conquerors of this country had certainly a settlement, 
if not an encampment, in that neighbourhood. Mr. Thompson further 
exhibited a Book of Common Prayer, dated 1662, illustrated by a num- 
ber of curious engravings. Guy Fawkes is represented with his lantern 
in the cellar, through the walls of which a ray from the All-seeing Eye 
darts upon him. In the corner of the engraving is represented his 
execution, he being under the hands of the executioner, who is carrying 
out the barbarous custom known as “ quartering.” The execution of 
Charles I., and many other historical and scriptural subjects, are quaintly 
and graphically depicted. 

Mr. Latham exhibited (through Mr. Thompson) a copy of the funeral 
procession of Queen Elizabeth. This interesting document is, according 
to a description endorsed upon it, supposed to have been drawn by 
William Camden, Clarencieux King of Arms, and represents the entire 
procession, giving the costume of all who composed it, with the different 
banners of the Principalities of the Crown, &c., the whole arranged 
according to the strict rules of precedence as laid down by the officers 
of the Heralds’ Office. This drawing (being many yards in length) 
excited much interest. 

Mr. G. H. Nevinson produced an ancient hunting-knife, and fork of 
three prongs, fitting into each other; the handles, of silver iniaid with 
mother-of-pearl, representing dogs in pursuit of a hare. It was said to 
have been found with a cannon-ball on Bosworth Field. If so, it pro- 
bably was a relic of the skirmish which took place there during the 
Civil Wars. 

The Rev. J. H. Hill laid upon the table a quantity of rnde masses of 
baked clay, which he supposed to be Roman handbricks, and upon 
which he made the following remarks :— 


“The handbricks, or props, which I have brought to-day for your inspection, 
were found in the parish of Orby, Lincolnshire, during the month of August last. 
I believe them to have been used in the manufacture of hardware. The extent of 
country in which they are found is very great. The parishes of Orby, Ingoldmells, 
and Addlethorpe abound with them, and they are met with at Hogsthorpe and 
Thorpe. There can be no question that these parishes have been used extensively 
as potteries by the Romans, and I have no doubt there must be many remains of 
that people imbedded in the marsh where the bricks are found, oftentimes accom- 
panied with pieces of Roman pottery. 

“The Roman town of Burgh joins the parish of Orby, and the Roman city 
Vianona was only six miles off, and there are traces of a Roman road passing from 
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Vianona to Rurgh, and so along the coast, all which tends to prove that the bricks 
are undoubtedly Roman. 

“The bricks are found at a depth of from four to seven feet; they lie under 
a marine alluvial deposit, and they crop out on the shore at four different points. 
Much obscurity hangs about these remains, and nothing but actually digging 
through the beds of them can throw light upon the subject ; the marsh was proba- 
bly deposited upon the bricks after the Romans had made their embankment, which 
goes along the sea-coast. In digging for the bricks no tools nor implements, no 
arms nor charcoal, were foun’: beds of cockle-shells were frequent, and in some 
cases snail-shells are among the bricks. Some of the bricks are found in a black, 
moor-like substance, which may be the ashes of whatever substance the bricks were 
burnt with—straw or dried grass; others are in a red powdery, brick-dust state. 

“The bricks high up in Orby are small, and of a very tender, frail nature; lower 
down .they are of a blacker colour, larger in size, and hard, whilst those near the 
sea are very red, not so hard as the blackest bricks, and very large; but they are 
always more or less rounded by the action of the sea: they must have supported 
heavy pottery, and of considerable size. Several of these were thrown up at Skegness 
by the late storms (so I am informed by the Rev. E. Elmhirst, of Shawell, who has 
some of them in his possession). The bricks indicate a progressive manufacture, 
those far inland being, as I have said before, much smaller than those on the coast. 
I think all the bricks shew they were made by small hands, probably by women 
and young persons. The bricks lie in thin layers, and stretch in something like 
lines from Orby down to the sea, and are found in an extent of about five or six 
miles, by one, two, or three miles. In searching for them along a marsh dyke, I 
could feel them at the bottom of it, traversing the dyke at a distance of about 
thirty yards apart. The layer of the bricks appeared to be about eighteen or 
twenty inches in width. A friend told me in digging (inland) he found a bone of 
an animal, a flat piece of brick bearing marks of hay or straw on - both sides, but 
not presenting any appearance of being part of a vessel. In my diggings I met 
with nothing but small pieces of Roman pottery, at the old surface of the marsh, 
where the leaves of the water-lily, grasses of all descriptions, pieces of thorn, &c., 
were found almost as perfect as when the first alluvial deposit was laid upon them, 
which happened centuries back. I hope at some early period to make a further 
investigation of these curious remains of the olden time.” 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Dee. 4. Joun Crayton, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The following letter from Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart., on the 
name of Herpath, was read. The passage of the. Wrekendyke through 
Urpeth to Durham is an illustration of it, 


“ Wallington, Nov. 30, 1861. 

My dear Charlton,—I am glad to see from p. 5 of the last part (18) of the 
Archeologia Aliana, that the Antiquarian Society has appointed a committee on 
local topographical names, for the purpose of securing their correct spelling in the 
great Ordnance Survey. When you communicate your list to Sir H. James, you 
should, I think, urge the insertion of a name which, though it now only applies to 
what appears to be an insignificant lane, yet that lane, being part of an important 
work of our ancestors, I think you will agree with me is of sufficient historical and 
antiquarian importance and interest to make it well worth recording and preserv- 
ing in the great national map. 

“The name to which I allude is Herpath, by which a part of the Roman road 
which traverses the county of Northumberland from Corbridge to Berwick, as it 
dips towards the river Dart, near the village of Hartburn, is designated. 

“It seems to me that the etymology of the word clearly shews that it must have 
been given to the work by our Saxon ancestors, indicating as it does their know- 
ledge of its having been constructed by, or for, the army; and thus, ‘ Her,’ or 
‘Here’—the army ‘path’—truly the military-way. It appears from Bosworth’s 
Dictionary that the word was used in this sense in Cadmon (174). 

“It is rather remarkable that near the southern extremity of the kingdom, viz., 
in the parish of Seaton (Moridunum ?), on the south coast of Devon, part of a line 
of Roman road that runs near that coast bears the same name. 
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“In an ancient Saxon deed in my possession, printed in Hodgson’s ‘ History of 
Northumberland,’ part ii. vol. i. p. 194, and in the Trevelyan Papers (Camden So- 
ciety), part i. p. 1, being a grant to the monastery of Exanceaster (Exeter), the same 
word occurs, ‘ Herpad’ being mentioned as part of the bounds of the estate. The 
deed was printed by Mr Hodgson to illustrate another meaning which some anti- 
quaries have attached to the first part of the word, ‘ Har,’ or ‘ Hoar,’—a boundary, 
It may sometimes bear that interpretation ; but in the case of this road I feel satis- 
fied that the former is the more correct and the true meaning. 

“ Ever yours most truly, “ W. C. TREVELYAN.” 


The Chairman also read a letter from Dr. Bruce, dated Avignon, 
Nov. 27, 1861, of which the following passages have a bearing on 
Roman remains in Britain :— 


“At Fiesole, two or three fragments of the ancient wall of the town remain. 
One piece exhibited nine courses of stones, and seemed to me to be twenty-one feet 
high. The blocks were quadrangular, but untooled; they were evidently in the 
same state as when taken from the quarry, and the quarrymen seem to have availed 
themselves simply of the natural partings of the rock. They were of various sizes, 
but mostly very large ; several were six feet inlength. Of course, much regularity 
could not be observed in the bed of the stones: they were placed as we would place 
books of various sizes if required to pack them closely in a box. The work was 
altogether colossal. Two specimens of Roman work remain in the place; one of 
them a theatre, the other what is said to be the wall of a paluee. The theatre is 
planted on the sid of a slope—like the amphitheatre of Borcovicus—so as to obtain 
a partial support from the ground. Some rows of seats have been uncovered, and 
some caverns beneath, in which the wild beasts are said to have been lodged, have 
been excavated. This was interesting enough, but what took my fancy most was 
the wreck of the palace. ‘The masonry was evidently Roman, but it had an 
Etruscan look about it. The stones are large, tooled on edges when they come in 
contact with one another, but left rough in the face. The line of the courses, 
thongh generally regular, is not perfectly so—a large stone occasionally protruding 
into another; the upright joints, too, are not always perpendicular. The work 
reminded me strongly of the north gateway of Borcovicus, and I think that the 
next time I visit that spot I shall be able to point out its Etruscan features. The 
Romans seem never to have forgotten the lessons they learned from the earlier 
possessors of North Italy. 

“The Etruscan remains are much more complete at Volterra than Fiesole. The 
present city does not occupy one-half the ground embraced by the ancient walls, 
which can be traced throughout their entire circuit. Several most interesting 
specimens of the original Etruscan wulls remain. One piece, of considerable length, 
I calculated was about 35 feet high. The character of the masonry was the same 
as at Fiesole, but the blocks were large and the courses more irregular. And yet 
the joints were close ; the stones were set without mortar. On looking at this 
block of masonry, I could almost fancy 1 was looking on the face of some perpen- 
dicular cliff—the face of the stones being untooled, and the joints of the building 
looking like the natural parting of the rock. I examined two of the gateways of 
the city. One of them, the Porta all’Arc», is a magnificent piece of work. The 
greater part of it is undoubtedly Etruscan ; but, for reasons which I cannot detail 
in this brief note, I would have said that its beautifully turned arch was Roman, 
had I not been informed that Mr. Layard and others, who are better capable of 
judging than I am, and who had more time to examine it, have declared the whole 
to be Etruscan. The other gate is the Porta d’Ercole. The lower part is Etruscan 
—the arch is medieval. There are, however, sufficient traces to shew that this 
gateway had originally not been arched over by regularly formed voussoirs, but 
had been stepped over (like some portion of the e@rarium at Cilurnum)—a mode of 
— for which the large slabs used by the Etruscans were peculiarly 
suitable. 

“But the chief interest of Volterra consists in its museum. Here are preserved 
an immense number of cinerary urns found in the tombs, which are left much in 
the state in which they were found. They are all outside the walls. They consist 
of caverns, many of them excavated out of the rock. The urns are placed upon a ledge, 
which runs round the cavern. In almost every instance the tombs have been 
rifled—some of them in Roman times, and others at a more recent period —every- 
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thing being found in the utmost confusion. Curiously enough, the pine-cone orna- 
ment is always found accompanying a tomb, either on it or in it. When the ex- 
cavators meet. with this object, they know that their search will be rewarded with 
success. I feel sure that this ornament, which we so constantly meet with in 
Roman stations, and which it appears the Romans borrowed from the Etruscans, is 
emblematical of animal fire—of life. There seems to me to be something beauti- 
ful in their planting it in their tombs. They seem, by doing so, to express their 
confidence that the seed that they thus sow in weakness will one day blossom in 
eternal life.” 

Mr. Longstaffe read the more important passages of the curious in- 
ventory of William Moore, Esq., exhibited by Sir Walter C. Trevelyan 
at the last meeting’. The deceased’s descendant was created a baronet, 


by Charles IT., for the loyalty of his family. 
Mr. White produced his roll of the Scottish nobles and gentry slain 
at Flodden. It will be printed by the Society. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Dec. 9. The eighty-second anniversary meeting took place in the 
Library of the Museum, Royal Institution. There was a large atten- 


dance. 
Mr. David Laing, one of the vice-presidents, delivered the annual 


address, which gave an account of the rise and progress of the Society, 
with notices of the office-bearers since its commencement, Mr. Laing’s 
concluding remarks were as follow :— 


“TI have referred to the difficulties which the Society had to encounter during its 
long career, partly to vindicate the members should any charge be made of their 
not having accomplished so much as might have been expected, had it been a 
flourishing institution like the London Society of Antiquaries, with ample funds and 
endowments. It happens, however, that many of the undertakings which the 
founder had suggested for this Society at its outset to keep in view have been ac- 
complished by other means. Statistical reports from the ministers of parishes, 
describing objects of local antiquity, were not wholly overlooked by Sir John Sin- 
clair in his noble undert«king, as well as in the new Statistical Account; but it 
has been suggested to me by Mr. Forbes Skene within these few days—what may 
properly come under the notice of the Council—that an application should be made 
to the Society for the Sons of the Clergy to have the original reports of the last 
Statistical Account deposited in the Antiquarian Society’s Library, ds these contain 
much information on matters of antiquarian interest which the editors thought not 
quite suitable for their work. Such, also, are the existing chartularies of 
religious houses in Scotland, nearly all of which have now been printed for the 
members of the Bannatyne, Maitland, Spalding, and Abbotsford Clubs, in a style 
which the Society could never have attempted. For the very explicit and valuable 
book on the coinage of Scotland this country is indebted to an [rish gentleman— 
Mr. Lindsay, of Cork—who is deservedly reckoned as one of our honorary members. 
For the interesting and important series of the sculptured stones of Scotland—the 
example set first by the late Mr. Chalmers of Aldbar, who was a liberal and accom- 
plished member of this Society, has been followed up by the Spalding Club in 
a much more extended form, through the labours of our excellent Secretary, Mr. 
Stuart. The ancient seals of S:otland have been most admirably described in 
Henry Laing’s volume, and it is matter of regret that he should find so little en- 
couragement to prepare a supplemental volume, f»r which abundant materials still 
exist. For a valuable work descriptive of the antiquities of Scotland, founded upon 
Gordon, Horsley, and others, we are indebted to the late Robert Stuart, an intelli- 
gent bookseller in Glasgow, who died in 1848, at the early age of thirty-seven. 
But abundance of work still remains to be undertaken; and were this a suitable 
occasion, I might suggest, now that most of our book clubs are either terminated, or 
may soon be so, whether some scheme, even to a limited extent, under the name of 
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the Scottish Antiquarian Club, might not be advantageously ingrafted on the 
Society, without restricting it exclusively to Fellows of the same. At present, how- 
ever, the most clamant publication is one that cannot be long deferred, now that 
the new arrangement and classification are nearly completed—I mean a small, cheap 
synopsis of the articles in the Museum, the sale of which would soon reimburse itself, 
deferring for the present a more detailed illustrated catalogue. The Society happily 
exhibits a new and brighter phase in its long career, having an efficient staff for 

ing on its affairs, relieved from its former burdens in having to expend its 
funds in keeping up the Museum for the public. I need not enlarge on the pecu- 
liar qualifications of the secretaries, Mr. Stuart and Dr. Smith, and of the treasurer, 
Mr. Johnston. We have bad vice-presidents, and heard them deliver addresses 
which would reflect honour on any Society. The admirable manner in which the 
articles in the Museum have been grouped and arranged is highly creditable to the 
curators and the Musenm committee ; and I ought not to omit the name of the 
keeper, Mr. William M‘Culloch. But I beg, in conclusion, to express my gratitude 
for the honour done me at this time, and for the kindness I have uniformly experi- 
enced in my humble endeavours to benefit the Society and to promote the science 
of archeology in some of its varied departments.” 


On the motion of Mr. Black, M.P., a cordial vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. Laing for his address. 

Dr. James Simpson presented a copy from a MS. in the Vatican 
Library, shewing the amount of tithes paid by Scotland to the Pope 
about the year 1277 or 1280. 


THE DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Varrovs publications have made known the manner in which nume- 
rous public bodies have promptly expressed their feeling of the heavy 
blow inflicted on the nation by the premature decease of his late Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort. We cannot reproduce all these demon- 
strations of respect and sorrow, but we feel bound to place on record in 
our pages the terms employed by the Committee of one Institution, 
which has been especially indebted to the fostering care of the deceased 
Prince, and whose proceedings are of a nature that it especially belongs 
to us to chronicle. 

The Committee of the Architectural Museum has recorded their 
sense of the loss of their patron, the late Prince Consort, in the 
following terms : — 

‘The Committee of the Architectural Museum beg to testify their 
deep grief at the decease of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
While feeling alike with all Her Majesty's subjects the greatness of the 
national misfortune, and respectfully sympathising with a loss which is 
irreparable to the Sovereign and the Royal Family, they trust that they 
may be permitted to express their own especial sorrow at the decease 
of a Prince who has always shewn himself the wise and learned pro- 
moter and munificent patron of Art, and to whom the Architectural 
Museum owes a deep debt of gratitude for the kindness which induced 
His Royal Highness at the first foundation of the Museum to honour it 

- by condescending to become its Patron.” 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





THE ORKNEY RUNES AND PROFESSORS RAFN AND 
MUNCH. 


In August last we published an account of the important discovery of 
Runes in Orkney, as communicated to us by Mr. Stuart, the Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland*. The discovery, as then 
stated, was made at the expense of James Farrer, Esq., M.P., and that 
gentleman being desirous to obtain an explanation of the runes, had 
the inscriptions lithographed, and sent them—of course as mere proofs 
and in confidence—to various eminent runologists. From one of them, 
if the statement made to us be true, he has received very unworthy 
treatment. It is stated that Professor C. C. Rafn, the Secretary of the 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, looking more to his individual renown, 
and seeking to anticipate his fellow savans, instead of replying to Mr. 
Farrer, has interpreted the runes, well or ill, and has published the re- 
sult in the Danish Official Gazette. He has found an imitator in Pro- 
fessor Munch, who, making a like unauthorized use of strictly private 
and confidential communications, has commenced a series of papers on 
the Inscriptions, the first of which appeared in the Norwegian Jilus- 
treret Nyhedsblad of Dec. 1. 

This affair when first communicated to us appeared so discreditable 
that we hesitated to believe it, and therefore we referred to Mr. Farrer 
himself. That gentleman's letter, which we now print in its entirety, 
is as follows, and it is well worthy of the consideration of those who 
would wish to see antiquarian researches conducted in a gentlemanly 
spirit :— 

Sir,—I only received your letter late last night on my return home. You 
are at perfect liberty to make whatever use you may think proper of the 
following information. 

It is quite true that I sent copies of the runes to Professors Rafn and 
Munch, and several others, requesting them to furnish me with their inter- 
pretations as soon as convenient, as 1 was about to publish a short account of 
the discovery. Professor Rafn, on Nov. 26, writes to say that he hopes to 
have his “ paper ready ” by the middle of December, and “the manuscript being 
too voluminous to be sent by mail,” desires me to name some house in London 
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to whom it might be sent. I gave orders accordingly, but have as yet received 
no information. Professor Munch, on Nov. 16, also acknowledges the receipt 
of the engravings, “cannot venture an opinion, &c., till after minutely examining 
every line,” but hopes to “acquaint you with the results in the course of 
a fortnight.” I have heard nothing more. From Messrs. Worsaae, Carl Saive, 
Stephens, Dybeck, and Thorsen, I have never heard a word. I hope these 
gentlemen do not intend to withhold their information from me in consequence 
of Munch’s very unhandsome conduct,—supposing it to be true. 

I never intended to give earlier information to one gentleman in preference 
to the others, and the engravings were all sent off by the same mail. I cannot 
believe Professor Munch would act in such an illiberal manner to myself and 


the rest of the antiquarian world. 
Any further information that I can give I shall be happy to supply. 


Ingleborough, Lancaster, Dec. 22, 1861. Iam, &., James Farrer. 
Sytvanvus Urnsay, Esq. 


ENGLISH TOWNS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS, IN THE 
TIME OF EDWARD II. 


Mr. Ursan,—I send you a topographical curiosity, which is well 
worthy of being printed in your pages. It is extracted from a manu- 
script of the time of Edward II., and contains a list of about a hundred 
places in England, with the addition, in a concise proverbial form, of 
the thing, of whatever nature it might be, for which each place was at 
that time celebrated or remarkable. The book in which it is found 
(now No. 98 of Mr. Douce’s collection in the Bodleian Library) is a 
collection of early statutes, and other legal matter; and the present 
extract immediately precedes a table of counties and bishoprics, which I 
have seen in other similar collections. It will be found that some of 
the places named still retain their old reputation, but of the majority 
the ancient distinction has been long forgotten; and this is especially 
the case when it was founded upon a particular manufacture. Natural 
advantages and peculiarities remain: Cornwall has still its tin, Corfe 
its marble, Salisbury its plain, Waltham its meadows, Berwick its 
salmon, and Yarmouth its herrings. And of human works and institu- 
tions many notorieties survive: the marvel of Stonehenge, the Schools 
of Oxford, the navy of Southampton, Dover Castle, Lichfield Close, and 
Tilbury Ferry. Peterborough, too, has not lost its “ pride.” And when 
London has no longer its “ barons,” nor Westminster its relics, the old 
repute of Charing still lingers in the neighbourhood. The comparison 
of Oxford School and Cambridge eels might in former days have added 
bitterness to the controversy of precedence between the Universities. 

The language, the allusions, and the very names of the places are in 
many instances obscure; and I have thought that a few notes would 
not be out of place. The subject of course admits of illustration to an 
unlimited extent. In many instances the meaning of the language has 
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escaped my curiosity; and in many more there are probably lurking 
allusions which I have not understood. The further elucidation of these 
points may exercise the leisure of some of your learned correspondents. 


I am, &c. 


Barounie de Londres. 

Barony of London. “ Habitatores 
aliarum urbium cives, hujus Barones 
dicuntur.” — Fitz- Stephen's Descrip- 
tion of London, (printed in Stowe’s 
Survey). Cf. Matth. Paris, sub anno 
1253. See more, as to the use of the 
word baron as applied to the citizens 
of London, in Mr. Riley’s Preface to 
the Liber Custwmorum Lond., p. xxv. 


Reg’terie de Euirwik. 
Registry (qu.) of York. 


Seyntuarie Canterburg. 
Relikes de Westmostre. 
Pvteynes de Cherring. 

Pardoun de Seynt Pol. 
Sause de Flete. 


Fleet Sauce. I do not know what 
the allusion here is, but it may be 
conjectured that Fleet-street (a very 
ancient part of London, though with- 
out the walls) was already famous for 
its taverns and cooks’ shops. 


Dames de Seynt Edino. 


Ladies of St. Edino. This requires 
elucidation. Does it refer to some 
part of London? St. Edwin’s parish ? 


Escole de Oxenford. 
Escarlet de Nichole. 


Lincoln scarlet. Not yet, it will 
be observed, ‘ Lincoln green.’ 


Hauberge de Estanford. 
Stamford hauberk, or coat of mail. 


Blanket de Blye. 

Blye, famous for its ‘blanket,’ was 
probably Blyth on the borders of 
Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, an- 
ciently Blida and Blia. See Monas- 
ticon, vol. iv. p. 620. 


Burnet de Beverle. 
Burnet was a brown woollen cloth. 
See Ducange, sub voc. Burneta. 


Russet de Colcestr’. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. CCXII. 


Francis NIcHOLs. 


Laroun de Graham. 
Graham thief. We are reminded 
of Sir Walter Scott’s description :— 
* A Graham he; his hardy kin, 
Whoever lost, were sure to win. 
They sought the beeves that made their broth 
In England and in Scotland both.” 

The reputation of the Border Gra- 
hams lasted for at least three cen- 
turies, until, in the reign of James L., 
the greater part of the name or clan 
was transplanted, by order of the Go- 
vernment, from the valley of the Esk 
to other lands. (See Lysons’ “Cum- 
berland,” p. xxi.) 


Murdrisours de Croysroys. 

Royston murderers. Royston was 
situated in an open country on the 
North Road. Its ancient name was 
Roise’s Cross, or De Cruce Roesiz. 
(See Camden’s Britannia by Gough, 
vol. i. p. 335.) There may possibly 
be an allusion here to some event now 
forgotten. 


Cotels de Thaxted. 

Cotels I take to be little coats or 
capes. See Ducange, sub voc. Cota, 
Cotella. 

Maunches de Durham. 

Durham sleeves. 


Fortes de Huntyngdon. 
Agules de Wilton. 


Agules is the modern aiguilles— 
needles. 


Rasours de Leycestr’. 

Bochers de Wyncestr’. 

Bachelerie de Norhampton. 

Northampton bachelors. This may 

refer to the attempt to establish an 
university at Northampton in the 
thirteenth century, (see Wood, “Ox- 
ford Annals,” vol. i. p. 260); or more 
probably to some tournament, or meet- 
ing of young knights, “qui se volunt 
bachelarios appellari.” Matth. Paris, 
sub anno 1249. 


Anguyles de Cantebrugg’. 
Cambridge eels. 
I 
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Fer de Gloucestr’. 

Gloucester iron, from the Forest of 
Dean and elsewhere. The city of 
Gloucester paid, in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, a hundred rods 
of iron for the nails of the king’s 
ships. Domesday Survey, p. 162. 

Pleynes de Salesbury. 
Encloystr’ de Lycheffeld. 

The Cloisters of Lichfield and the 
gateways of the Close were rebuilt by 
Bishop Langton at the end of the 
thirteenth century. . 

Bayn de Baa (sic). 
Merveille de Stonhengh’. 
Marchaunz de Leen. 

Merchants of Lynn. 


Haraung de Gernemue. 

Yarmouth herrings are followed by 
seven other kinds of fish: Winchelsea 
plaice, Rye whiting, Kingston dace, 
Uxbridge loach, St. Ives’ barbel, Ber- 
wick salmon, and Bedford perch. 


Playz de Wynchelsee. 
Merlyng de La Rye. 
Dars de Kyngeston. 


Loches de Woxebrugg’. 
Barbeus de Seynt Yue. 
Samon de Berwik. 

Rufes de Bedeford. 
Trespas de Chelmeresford. 


Trespas de Chelmeresford requires 
elucidation. 


Symonels de Wycombe. 
Wastel de Hungerford. 
Wastel is the modern French gateau, 
‘cake.’ Symonel is simnel-bread. 


Troyte de Neubury. 
Newbury trout. 
Couerchef de Schaftesbury. 
Wymple de Lewes. 
Pelryn de Schrowesbury. 
Shrewsbury pilgrim. The shrine 
of St. Winifred, a favourite Saxon 
saint and object of pilgrimage, was in 
Shrewsbury Abbey. 
Passage de Tillsbury. 
Tilbury Ferry, not yet out of date. 
Archers de Walz. 


Welsh archers in the royal service 
are more than once mentioned in the 
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Wardrobe Account of Edward I., pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries, 
Robbour de Akton. 

Acton robbers. This was probably 
Acton in Middlesex, a few miles out 
of London, on the road to Oxford. 

Empyre de Meldon. 

Empyre de Meldon needs inter. 

pretation. 


Marbre de Corf. 
Marbre de Corf is Purbeck marble. 


Plastr’ de Nower. 
Plaster of Nower. Is this from 
Nore Down, in Purbeck ? 


Poter de Henneham. 
Henham potter. Where is this 
Henham ? 


Bones de Notyngham. 
Nottingham bonnets (qu.) 


Lyng’teille de Eylesham. 

Aylsham in Norfolk was long cele- 

brated for its linen,—* Aylsham web.” 
Corde de Warwik. 
Cambre de Bredeport. 

Bridport is twice mentioned—Cam- 
bre de Bredeport, Corde de Bredeport. 
The town is still celebrated for its 
cordage and sail-cloth. The word 
‘Cambre’ I do not understand. 


Chaloun de Geudeford. 

Guildford shawl. Chalon appears 
to have signified a bed-covering. 
Thence the French chdle, and our 
shawl. (See Ducange, sub voc. Chalo; 
Promptorium Parvulorum, sub voe. 
Chaloun.) 

Runcour de Wyrcestr’. 

Runcour de Worcester requires an 
interpreter. Is it the Italian run- 
catore, ‘snorer’ ? 

Furur de Cestr’. 

Chester furrier. See, as to the 
trade of Chester in furs, Lysons’ 
“Cheshire,” p. 606. Part of the rent 
paid by this city to Edward the Con- 
fessor consisted of three timbres of 
martins’ skins. Domesday, “Cestre- 
scire,”’ 262 b. 

Nauie de Suthamton. 


Warenne de Walton. 
Walton Warren. 
Corbes de Clare. 
Qu. crows of Clare, 
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Vile de Bures. 

Town of Bures (qu.) See, as to 
Mount Bures, Morant’s “History of 
Essex,” vol. ii. p. 224. I do not think 
Bury St. Edmunds can be meant. 

Justeur de Jerdele. 
Turneur de Blie. 
Burdiz de Gipeswyz. 

Jouster of Yardley, tourneyer (éor- 
neator) of Blie, (qu.) burdice of Ips- 
wich. The burdice was an exercise of 
arms: “quoddam hastiludium quod 
burdice dicitur.”— Hemingford, sub 
anno 1288, vol. ii. p.17, ed. Hamilton. 
(See Ducange, sub voc. Bohordium.) 
The connection of these sports with 
the places named requires further 
elucidation. 


Molins de Doneswyz. 


Dunwich mills, Dunwich, in Suf- 
folk, was formerly a place of import- 
ance: now nearly demolished by the 
sea. 


Praerie de Waltham. 

Waltham meadows. 

Payn de Seynt Alban. 
Hauene de Northwyz. 
Mede de Huthe. 

St. Alban’s bread, Norwich oats, 
Hythe mead. 

Beuerie de Bannebury. 
Cerveyse de Ely. 

Banbury drink, Ely beer. Beuerie, 
like the Italian beveria, seems to have 
sometimes meant ‘drunkenness,’ (See 
Ducange, sub voc. Bevragium.) 

Morue de Grimesby. 


Couert de Schirwode. 
Sherwood covert. 
Chace de Engelwode. 
Forest de Wyndesoure. 
Corn de Cardoyl. 
Carlisle horn, from the deer-forests 
of the borders. 
Esselie de Ogerston. 


Esselie de Ogerston (gu.) The word 
esselée see.ns to have been sometimes 
used to signify a cupboard ; but esseule 
was ‘a tile” See Ducange, sub voc. 
Essella, Essoulla. 


Palestrey de Ripun. 


I think this may be mis-read for 
palefrey, palfrey. 
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Puleyn de Rivaus. 

Puleyn seems to be the modern 
poulain, ‘a colt.’ Constance, Countess 
of Richmond, (t. reg. Joh.) granted 
to the monks of Jervaux “ut faciant 
fandas ad pullos suos capiendos ubi 
eis placuerit.”— Monasticon Angl., 
(edit. 1825,) vol. v. p. 576. 

Furmage de Gervaus. 

Jervaux cheese. The monks of 
Jervaux had their pastures in Wan- 
desley, or Wensleydale, by the gift 
of Alan and Conan, dukes of Brittany 
and earls of Richmond. One of the 
grants of Conan permits the monks 
“ut faciant vaccarias in foresta mea 
de Wandesleydale.” See Monasticon 
Anglicanum, (edit. 1825,) vol. v. 
p. 572. 

Teynus de Funteynes. 

Teynus de Funteynes, Poyture de 
Ekecestr’, Marohe de Punfreyt, Cake 
de Estaunford, (see below,) are equally 
unintelligible to me. 

Savouns de Couentr’. 

Coventry soap. 

Herb’gerie de Donestapl’. 

Dunstaple Inn. 

Mokeour de Aluestowe. 

Mocker of Alverstoke. There seems 
to be an allusion here which it may 
be difficult to recover. 


Trens de Doneman. 
Qu. Treus (i.e. tréves, Anglicé 
‘ truce’) de Doneman (Dunmow, qu.) 


Vend’ de q’rs de Bristowe. 
To what part of the trade of Bristol 
does this allude ? 


Damaysele de Hereford. 
Corde de Bredeport. 
Poyture de Ekecestr’. 
Guesceylur de Cicestr’. 


Guesceylur. Can this mean was- 
sailer ? 


Marohe de Punfreyt. 
Estinals de Cornewaile. 

Cornwall tinners (or tin-mines ?) 
Chauces de Tikehull. 
Ganns de Haverhill. 

Tickhill hose, Haverhill gloves. 
Uileyns de Tameworth. 


Tamworth vvillans. Tamworth, 
though an ancient town, had not the 
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privileges of a borough till the reign 
of Elizabeth. I do not find in the 
County History that the inhabitants 
were subject to any degrading ser- 
vices. (Dugdale’s “ Warwickshire,” 
vol. ii. p. 1130.) 
Cengles de Danecastr’. 
Doncaster girdles. 


Cake de Estaunford. 
Manor de Wodestok. 


Hardement de Cinkpors. 
Bravery of the Cinque Ports. 


Chastel de Doure. 
Dover Castle. 


Orgoyl de Bourk’, 

Pride of Burg. The allusion is 
probably to Peterborough and its 
lordly Abbey. The Abbot of Peter- 
borough, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, was peculiarly energetic in 
asserting against the king and all 
others the ancient privileges and ju- 
risdictions of his house. (See Cronicon 
Petroburgense, published by the Cam- 
den Society.) 
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Paroche de Espauding. 
Spalding parish. 
Mulet de Daneseye. 
Danesey Mule. Where is Danesey ? 


Entree de Thorneye. 
Thorney gateway. 


Assetz iad des viles 
Mes t’p iad des giles 
E moud plus a dire 
Mes sen ne put suffire. 


The concluding verses are not easily 
intelligible; but they may perhaps 
be represented by the following 
doggrel :— 

*¢ Towns are many score : 
Tricks as many more. 


Much remains to tell, 
If memory served me well.” 


Giles (i.e. frauds or tricks}, in the 
second line, may refer to the various 
trades, each of which, it is insinuated, 
has its own frauds. See Ducange, 
sub voc. Guillator. Moud, in the third 


line, is the old French moult (multum); 
and sen, in the fourth, the Latin sensus, 
Italian senno, for mind or memory. 
The contraction ‘t’p,’ in the second 
line, stands, I suppose, for ¢rop. 


Mareys de Ramseye. 
Ramsey Mere. 


Teule de Redinges, 
Reading cloth. 


THE MANOR OF CADHAY. 


Mz. Ursan,—In your report of the late meeting of the British Archeological 
Association, when describing the visit to Cadhay, your reporter appears to speak 
of Capt. Collin as the owner of Cadhay*; he is, however, only tenant, and the 
manor or barton of Cadhay is owned by Sir Thomas Hare, Bart. The present 
kitchen was formerly the hall, and was open to the roof as stated; but I believe 
the alteration, by which a bed-room was obtained over the kitchen, was made long 
before Capt. Collin hecame tenant, though he has now been there many years. 
The original roof still remains, and access to it is, or was not many years since, 
attainable. 

The following notes may be acceptable :— 

By Deed S. D. Edward de Cadehey grants to John de Cadeheye a piece of 
land called Narwecombe, lying between the lands of the Lord of Cadeheye and the 
land of the said John ; also half an acre of land and half a perch lying between the 
lands of the Lord of Otery St. Mary, and the demesne of the Lord of Cadehey. 
And because he had not his own proper seal, he procured the seal of John Salvyn 
to be appended to the writing. 

Witnesses—Jord’ de Kyntistone, Thomas Cotone, Henry de Esse, William de 
Wodeford, Richard Engelond, John Salvyn, and others. 


11 Edw. II. Deed poll whereby John de Cadeheye grants to Robert his son and 
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his heirs, all his lands and a tenement in Cadeheye, with all appurtenances, &c., 
reserving the services due to the capital lord. For which grant said Robert 
paid forty mares sterling. 

Witnesses—John le Poyer, William de Esse, Richard de Kynatstone, William 
Poyer, John Gone, Geofry Hoseburn de Cadeheye, John Chepe, and others. 


13 Edw. II. Deed of Release from John de Cadehaye, son and heir of John de 
Cadehaye, to Robert de Cadehaye his brother, of all his right in certain lands and 
tenements in Cadehaye, which might descend to him on the death of John his 
father. 

Witnesses—Thomas de Cadehaye, John Poyer, Richard de Kyncistone, John 
Gone, Roger de la More, clerk, and others. 


[Another deed to the same effect, and of corresponding date, is witnessed by the 
same parties, Thomas, the first witness, being therein styled Dominus de Cadehaye, 
and Roger de la More clerk and the writer of the deed.] 


15 Edw. IT. Indenture, whereby Robert de Cadehaye grants to Richard his 
brother all his lands with their appurtenances in Cadehaye, and all his pastures, &., 
and live stock (averia), excepting the new garden which John his father had in 
exchange of Richard Chepe; also excepting all the land which John his father had 
in frank-marriage with Joan, daughter of the said Richard Chepe. 

Witnesses—John Poyer, Richard de Kny3testone, Roger Taunteser, John Gone, 
Thomas de la Thorne, and others. 


11 Edw. III. Indenture of agreement between Walter de Reyner on the one 
part, and Richard de Cadehaye on the other, whereby it is agreed that said Walter 
shall lawfully inclose a piece of land called the Gore, lying between the moor of 
Cadehaye and the garden of the Lord of Cadehaye, and similarly that said Richard 
shall lawfully inclose a piece of land between the land de /a picte on the north, and 
his close on the south. 

Witnesses— John le Poyer, John de Kynaistone’, John Gone, Thomas atte Thorne, 
Thomas le Gome, Geoffry atte Pitte, William de Esse, and others. 


44 Edw. IIIT. Deed whereby Geoffry Cadehey conveys to Magister Robert 
Bowe, Henry Halle, and John Colcumbe, all his estate which he had in all the 
lands and tenements, rents and services at Cadehey, and which he had of the 
grant of Ralph Vianudre in exchange for land at le Denne. 

Witnesses—Thomas Bittelisgate, John Pestor, John atte Thorne, Henry, Roger 
atte Pitte, and others. 


9 Hen. V. Conveyance from Beatrix Cadehay, to William Frye of Fynetone, 
John Dove ‘, parson of the church there, and Thomas Dorborgh, of all her lands and 
tenements with the appurtenances in Cadehay, within the manor of Otery St. Mary. 

Witnesses—Thomas Hurtescote, Henry Whityng, John Laurence, John Forde, 
John Trende, and others. 


10 Hen. VI. Conveyance* from John Dove, parson of the church of Fynetone, 
and Thomas Dorborgh, to Beatrix de Cadehay, of the lands and tenements with 
the appurtenances in Cadehay, within the manor of Otery St. Mary, which said 
lands, &c., they had together with William Frye, deceased, of the gift and feoffment 
of the said Beatrix. To have and to hold the said premises to Beatrix for her life, 





> The variation in the orthography of this name is great; in this instance it 
may be Kyntlistone, the ¢ and / being so conjoined as to look like a. 

© Or Done. 

4 Re-conveyance of the estate, William Frye being now dead. 
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and after her decease to remain to John Cadehay, son of the said Beatrix, his heirs 
and assigns for ever. 

Witnesses—John Forde, Thomas Foghill, Robert Chase, Roger Clode, John 
Catpole, and others. 


18 Hen. VIII. Indenture between Richard Haydon of Wodebury, Esq., on the 
one part, and Elyn Grenefeld, widow, late wife of Robert Grenefeld, son and heir 
of Hugh Grenefeld and Joan his wife, of the other part. Being articles of agree. 
ment on the marriage to be had between John Haydon, second son of the said 
Richard, and Joan Grenefeld, daughter and heir of said Robert Grenefeld and the 
said Elyn. By which deed said Elyn settled all the lands, &., which would come 
to her on the death of Harry Wytynge, her father, one of whose daughters and 
heirs she was, on the said John and Joan and their heirs; a life interest being re- 
served to herself. And the said Elyn releases all her right and title in the lands, 
&c., called Cadehaye. For which release the said Richard grants to the said Elyn 
an annuity of xl. shillings, and furthermore the said Richard grants to the said 
Elyn an annual rent of five mares, going out of all such lands and tenements as he 
hath in the county of Devon, according to the tenor of a certain deed made by the 
said Richard to the said Elyn. 


I find no other deeds till the date a.p. 1660; but it would appear from the 
monument of John Haydon, in the church of Ottery St. Mary, that Hugh Grene- 
feld married the heiress of Cadhay ; from that and the above deed is deduced the 


following pedigree :— 
Hugh Grenefeld, = Johanna de Cadehay. 
or, as the name appears to have been 
afterwards written, Grenvile. 


— YY 
Robert Grenfeld, = Elyn, daughter 

Richard Haydon = son and heir, ob. and co-heiress of 
of Wodebury, Esq. i ante 18 Hen. VIII. Harry Whytyng. 


John Haydon, = Joan Grenfeld, daughter and 
of Wodebury and of Cadhay, second son, ob. 1587, s.p. heiress, ob. Dec. 19, 1592, s.p. 

Who immediately succeeded John Haydon and his wife Joan I have here no 
means of knowing, but some of your Devonshire genealogists mnay be able to fill up 
the gap. The estate remained in the Haydons for some years. 

The following pedigree is deduced from the Haydon deeds, and an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the 8th of Anne, for vesting the estate of Gideon Haydon in trustees 
for payment of debts and settling the overplus to the uses of his marriage set- 
tlement :— 





Gideon Haydon, = Margaret of os! and a widow, 
ob. ante 12 Chas. II. | Jan. 28, 12 C 





| | | 
George Haydon. Nicholas Haydon. Gideon Haydon, = Eleanor 
son and heir. | 


pa 
Gideon Haydon, = Katherine, 
en son and heir segenents 12 Chas. II. the date daughter of John Stoaks, 
of bis marriage settlement. Gent., of London. 





I | | I 
Thomas Haydon. Robert Haydon. Gideon Haydon, = Alice, Margaret Haydon, 

of Cadhay. Marriage | daughter of 

settlement dated Jan. | Joha Fitch, 

12, 1693; will dated | of Henbury, Dorsetshire, 

March 13, 1706. a widow 9 Anne, and sole 
eee of her husband’s 
will. 





| 
Thomas Haydon, Gideon beet = Anne, dau. of 
clerk, of ‘ ?ree of Cadhay, son and heir, 11 years widow of Z 
Cornwal of age in 9 Anne. Marriage settle- Hanbury. 
ment dated Oct. 30, 1723. 
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In 1736 the estate of Cadhay was sold to John Brown, Esq., who in the following 
year sold it to William Peere Williams, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister. In 1771 it was in 
the possession of Sir Booth Williams, Bart., who, by virtue of-an Act of Parlia- 
ment for that purpose, sold it to Elizabeth, the widow of William Peere Williams, 
his uncle, second son of the barrister, W. P. Williams. 

Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of W. P. Williams and Elizabeth Seignoret 
his wife, married Thomas Lord Graves, who possessed Cadhay. It eventually came 
to his daughter, Anne Elizabeth, who married Sir Thomas Hare, Bart., whose son, 
the present Sir Thomas Hare, Bart., is now in possession. G. H. D. 

Stow, Nov. 7, 1861. 


THE CHURCH OF KINKELL, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I inclose a pen-and-ink sketch, which has been quite recently 
taken by myself, of a curious monumental memorial remaining in the ruined 
church of St. Michael and All Angels, Kinkell, Aberdeenshire. 

This church, which from Keith’s “Scottish Bishops” I find to have been in the 
shire, diocese, and commissariot of Aberdeen, and in the presbytery of Garioch, is 
now an utter ruin. The property on which it stands belongs to the Earl of 
Kintore, and the burial-ground around, though wild and wholly uncared for, is 
sometimes used still. It consisted simply of a nave and chancel, of Third Pointed 
work, with a south porch, the foundations of which are still to be traced. Now 
the north wall only remains. Towards the west end a mean building like an out- 
house has been erected, which serves as a burial-place for some people named 
Gordon. The east wall up to the window-sill remains, and there are fragments 
lying about of the tracery and mullions of the east window. In the north wall 
adjoining the ancient sanctuary is a most remarkable tabernacle; I should imagine, 
almost unique of its kind. It was not simply an Easter sepulchre, but a permanent 
receptacle for the blessed Sacrament. It consists of a sort of aumbrye, or deep 
rectangular recess in the wall, on either side of which, as well as above and below, 
are a series of sculptured ornaments. The bas-relief above is altogether gone, and 
only a flat stone remains. No traces of it or its subject exist; but two crocketted 
finials on either side, very Italian-Gothic in their character, of a close-grained 
freestone, are almost perfect. Below are the remains of what was evidently the 
sculptured representation of an ostensorium, or monstrance for the holy Sacrament, 
with adoring angels on either side; and underneath is some boldly sculptured 
foliage, with a shield in its centre, charged with a lion rampant crowned. A label 
on either side of the recess contains the following legend :— 

HIC . EST . SVIVM . CORPS . DE. VGIE . NATVM. 
(Hic est servatum corpus de Virgine natum.) 
The letters a. G. occur twice, once disjoined, and again united by a knot into 
amonogram. So, too, the device of arose. The date “A.D. 1528” also remains, 
as well as the inscription “‘ Memorare” below. 

Secondly, there is a curious incised slab, two-thirds of which now only remain, 
representing a knight in armour. The figure is very similar to that of Sir Thomas 
Massingberd, represented in Boutell’s “ Monumental Brasses.” Upon the surcoat 
and on a shield above are represented the following arms :—A chevron between two 
water-bougets in chief, and a hunter’s horn in base. No colours are indicated in 
the sculpture. That portion of the inscription which remains runs as follows:— 
“ Hic jacet nobilis armiger Gilbertus de Gr—— Anno Dommini (sic) M.coco. XI.” 

But the most curious object of interest is a bas-relief in a more westerly portion 
of the north wal!, evidently of the same age and workmanship as the tabernacle. 
It appears to be a representation of Christian worship, and was, no doubt, a me- 
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morial monument to one of the clergy of Kinkell. Underneath the representation 
of a depressed arch is a crucifix, the figure of which is comparatively perfect 
Below is a vested altar, with antependium and fringed superfrontal. Upon the 
former appear the letters a. G., with two roses between each. To the right of the 


altar, considerably mutilated, is seen the remains of a figure of a priest in his eucha- 
Upon the centre of the altar stands a chalice, and on the left 


ristic vestments. 
an open missal and stand. On the left side of the altar runs a legend,—grs, satom, 
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possibly “preces sanctorum ;” for both below and above the band upon which the 
legend is sculptured are represented four heads, signifying, no doubt, the saints at 
rest, or the souls of the martyrs under the celestial altar. On the right side of the 


figure of our Blessed Lord upon the cross, which rises from a Calvary above and 
behind the altar, is a very beautiful representation of an angel carrying the Obla- 


8 
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tion to the Eternal Father. The angel holds a chalice, out of which springs 
a small figure of the Redeemer, and so is realised the meaning of the ancient, 
most beautiful prayer from the Sarum Missal,—that used in substance in the diocese 
of Aberdeen,—“ Supplices Te rogamus omnipotens Deus ; jube hac perferri per manus 
sancti Angeli Tui in sublime altare Tuum in conspectu divine Majestatis Tux,” &e. 
To the left of the figure of our Blessed Saviour is a representation of the Blessed 
Virgin, with her divine Son. The latter figure is almost entirely destroyed, but 
the remains are visible to the careful observer. In the spandrils of the arch the 
letters A. G@. are again repeated, together with the rose. 

No doubt these two ornaments were erected under the direction of the Rev. 
Alexander Galloway, who was Vicar of Kinkell, and a Prebendary of Aberdeen in 
the latter part of the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century,— 
a dignitary of considerable eminence, position, and ability. In the library of 
King’s College, Old Aberdeen, there are certain MS. Commentaries upon Canon 
Law, said to have been written by him, at the commencement of which is a repre- 
sentation in colour (in the middle of an initial letter) of the arms sculptured upon 
the stone tabernacle recently described, and above them the letters a.a@. The 
arms are as follows :—Azure, a lion rampant argent, crowned with a ducal coronet 
or. Burke in his “Armory” gives somewhat similar arms under the name of 
Galloway. Hoping you may consider this of sufficient interest to print, 

I am, &e., FREDERICK GEORGE Lex, F.S.A. 

Fountain Hall, near Aberdeen, Nov. 25, 1861. 


Discovery in Worcester Cathedral. 





DISCOVERY IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Urpan,—On Monday last a dis- 
covery of some historical interest was 
made in the choir of Worcester Ca- 
thedral. 

Some workmen employed in the re- 
storations on the north side of the chan- 
cel, while excavating at the base of the 
pier (which is to be rebuilt) near where 
Bishop Gauden’s mural monument was 
erected, came to a stone coffin, a portion 
of which fell away, exposing the remains 
of an ancient bishop, buried in his ca- 
nonicals, a part of which was still in 
good preserva'ion. The skull and bones 
and wrappers were fully brought to 
light. A piece of gold tissue or bor- 
dering, about eight or ten inches long, 
very curious and tolerably perfect, was 
found, and was probably a part either 
of the collar or the mitre. It is orna- 
mented with circles, each enclosing a 
talbot, or some animal of that descrip- 
tion. The stitching and sewing, as also 
the thin lining of this bordering, are in 
extraordinary preservation. A few pieces 
of something like ivory or some white 
wood, and a paten, were also discovered, 
the latter being on the breast. The 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXII, 


paten is now in the possession of the 
Dean, who has kindly allowed me to 
inspect it. It is nearly 5 in. in diameter ; 
and in the centre is represented the 
hand of the Saviour, with two fingers 
raised in the act of blessing, (probably 
in allusion to the Last Supper); the 
fingers ‘are unusually elongated, and 
the hand is within a cruciform nimbus. 
The nimbus, or glory, is a circle placed 
around a head or hand, and usually de- 
notes divinity, though saints are some- 
times represented as nimbed in medieval 
work; and the rays of glory are fre- 
quently so arranged as to form a Greek 
cross, as in the example now before us. 
M. Didron, in his work on “ Iconogra- 
phy,” gives an example of a very similar 
nimbus from a miniature of the ninth 
century, and others of a much later 
date. The nimbus is enclosed in a large 
quatrefoil, the spandrils of Which are 
filled with foliage or scroll-work, The 
paten appears to be of gold, plated on 
silver. A gilt ornament, or boss, about 
the size of a crown-piece, was also found ; 
it is perforated, and probably was at- 
tached to a portion of the vestments, 
K 
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It is hoped that photographs will be 
taken of these interesting ‘relics. No 
crozier or staff has yet been discovered, 
as the grave was speedily boarded up 
for the present, to prevent peculation, 
but a further examination will probably 
take place in the necessary progress of 
the works. The opinion of some who 
saw the remains was that they belonged 
to the twelfth or thirteenth century, and 
that they are probably the relics of 
Bishop de Constantiis, once Dean of 
Rouen, in Normandy, who was conse- 
crated Bishop of Worcester in 1196, 
and died about two years afterwards, 
There is, however, some difficulty in the 
way of this, as, although the Bishop was 
undoubtedly buried on “the north side 
of the great altar,” it is recorded that 
his tomb was removed to make way for 
the sumptuous one of Bishop Giffard, 
1301. Still it is probable the body 
would not be removed to any great dis- 
tance, especially as Constantiis was con- 
sidered a saint, and his claims to that 
distinction were much strengthened in 
the public opinion at that time upon its 
being found that his body, after being 
interred for a century or more, remained 


uncorrupted. But in 1538 the bones of 
this bishop, together with those of Os. 
wald and Wulstan, were said to have 
been collected, “laid in lead, and buried 
at the north end of the high altar, all 
which time (so the chronicler states) 
there was such lightning and thunder 
that every one thought the church would 
have fallen.” The fact of this collection 
of the bones militates against the theory 
advanced; but I refrain from giving a 
decided opinion until a further examina- 
tion has been made. Meanwhile every 
possible care will be taken of the re- 
mains, and no inspection will be per- 
mitted except under the supervision of 
the Dean and the Canons in residence. 
Strange if, after the lapse of between 
three and four centuries, the poor bishop 
is once more brought to light, and in 
such preservation, too, that the Romanist 
worshipper of relics would find therein 
further proof of the sanctity of the 
owner. 

Should any further examination take 
place, I will forward you the result. 

Iam, &e. J. Noake. 
Worcester, Dec. 6, 1861. 


METTINGHAM CASTLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the notice of the 
paper on Mettingham Castle read by 
me at the Bungay Meeting of the Nor- 
folk and Suffolk Archwologicl Societies, 
given in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaZzINE 
for December, (p. 646,) I am made to 
say that the castle was “ furnished with 
all the means of defence suitable for the 
unsettled times of the Normans.” I 
must beg for space in your next number 
to correct the error, though an obvious 


one, no doubt arising from condensation. 
The sentence in reality refers to Bungay. 
What I did say about Mettingham was, 
that the castle, “though a place «f con- 
siderable strength, was a fortified manor- 
house rather than a fortress, such as the 
meeting had just visited at Bungay, 
furnished,” &c.—I am, &e. 
C. R. MANnIne. 
Diss Rectory, Dec. 9. 


THE NAME USSI, OR HUSEE. 


Mr. Urnpan,—W. M. H. C., who is in- 
terested in tracing the above name, 
asks, in your last number, where he can 
find a list of the Norman nobility and 
chiefs who came over with William I. at 
the'Conquest. I answer,—In the former 
part of Fuller’s “ Church History” there 


are several versions given of the Battle 

Abbey Roll, such as Holinshed's, Stow’s, 

&c., wherein he will find the name 

“Husee ;” also “ Husie,” and “ Husee 

et Husay.”-—I am, &e., W. 
Whitby, Nov. 30, 1861. 
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The Note-book of Splbanus Grban. 


[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian in- 
terest which do not appear to demand more formal treatment, SYLVANUS 
URBAN invites the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve 
a record of many things that would otherwise-pass away.]} 








Recovery or Ancient Parish Recorps.—We copy the following from 
a local paper (the “Surrey Comet”), as worthy of record if true, and in the 
hope of being set right if there should be any inaccuracy :— 

“The most ancient portion of the registers of the parish of Kingston-upon- 
Thames have lately been rescued under the following circumstances :—Some 
time since, a gentleman wrote to the vicar, the Rev. H. P. Measor, and also to 
the Archdeacon of Surrey, directing their attention to the fact that among the 
lots included in a sale by auction by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, the well- 
known London auctioneers of literary property, was the ‘Ancient Parish Register 
of Kingston-upon-Thames.’ The churchwardens at once put themselves in 
communication with the auctioneers, claiming the register as parish property, 
and intimating that its sale would be objected to as illegal. It was then 
ascertained that the register had been sent to them for sale by a bookseller 
at Plymouth, who purchased it among other effects of the late Mr. Edward 
Gandy, into whose possession it must undoubtedly have passed among the 
books and papers of his brother, the Rev. Samuel Whitlock Gandy, M.A., 
Vicar of Kingston, who died in 1851. It appeared that the trustees of the 
British Museum had offered £10 for the register, and this sum was demanded 
by the Plymouth bookseller as the price of its restitution. To this the vicar 
and churchwardens naturally objected, and applied to the magistrates at Bow- 
street, who advised an amicable settlement of the affair. The vestry-clerk also 
endeavoured to get the register delivered up, and the price asked ultimately 
fell to £5. The credit, however, of the recovery belongs to Mr. J. Bell, solicitor, 
who on becoming churchwarden actively exerted himself in the matter, and 
received back the register on payment of two guineas. It is now in the keep- 
ing of the Rev. H. P. Measor, who, as vicar, is the legal custodian. These 
records thus recovered commence in 1541 (three years after parish registers 
were ordered to be kept, a.p. 1538, 29th of Henry VIIE.), and continue till 
1556. Between this and the date of the other registers in Mr. Measor’s pos- 
session a hiatus occurs. These latter recommence in 1560, go on till 1653, 
when again there is a hiatus until 1668. From 1668 they continue till the 
present time.” 


Numismatic Discovery.—The Vigie de Dieppe of Dec. 15, 1861, states that 
excavations made by the Abbé Cochet on the site of the old chapel of St. Nicolas 
of Caudecdte, near the citadel of Dieppe, have lately led to the discovery of 
thirty-five gold coins, of the intrinsic value of 375fr., of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the most recent bearing the date of 1568. Twelve are French 
coins, with the heads of Louis XIL., Francis I., Henry II., and Charles IX. ; 
fourteen Spanish, of Ferdinand V., Charles V., and Philip IJ.; four Portu- 
guese, of John III. and Sebastian I. ; one Hungarian, of Mathias Corvinus ; 
three Italian, of Alphonse I. and Hercules II., Dukes of Ferrara; and one 
Swiss, of the city of Geneva (1568). Another discovery of coins has also 
been made“at Dieppe. Just where the river forming the port flows into 
the sea, ten gold coins were found under the shingle, and six of them have 
been secured by the Abbé Cochet. ‘They are all Roman, and belong to the 
reigns of Valentinian I., Valens, Theodosius the Great, Arcadius, and Honorius, 
ranging in date from a.p. 375 to 423. These coins are supposed to have been 
concealed in some of the cliffs that have fallen into the sea; but it is remark- 
= an Italian gold florin, probably of the fourteenth century, was found 
with them. 





Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and WZiterarp Potires. 





Recollections of A. N. Welby Pugin, 
and his father, Augustus Pugin; with 
Notices of their Works. By BENJAMIN 
Perrey, Architect, F.R,I.B.A. With an 
Appendix by E. Sheridan Purcell, Esq. 
(8vo., 474 pp. London: Stanford.)— 
The two Pugins, father and son, are so 
much identified in the public mind gene- 
rally, that Mr. Ferrey has done wisely 
to-include them both in his memoir. 
Each did-good service in his generation ; 
and although the son was more brilliant 
and eccentric, and succeeded in rousing 
public attention far more than his pa- 
tient and laborious father, yet we are 
inclined to think that the works of the 
elder Pugin are of more permanent 
value and have done more real service. 
He first taught the architects the proper 
mode of studying medieval buildings, 
by making regular working drawings 
of them; while the son profited by 
his father’s experience and good name. 
Both helped to push forward the great 
movement for the practical revival of 
Gothic architecture which had begun in 
the last century, and has been gradu- 
ally increasing in intensity until it bids 
fair to drive out the Pagan or Classical 
styles altogether. 

It is in vain to endeavour to trace this 
movement to any individuals ; it is one of 
those great movements of the human 
mind which take place from time to time, 
and gradually carry all before them. It 
has now advanced far enough for us to 
look back calmly, and see that the rude 
attempts of Batty Langley and Horace 
Wulpole at Strawberry Hill, and else- 
where, which we now so much despise, 
did in fact begin to set the fashion for 
the revival of Gothic, which was helped 
forward by Walter Scott in his popular 
writings, and by the numerous engrav- 
ings of old buildings that were published 


at the same period. Architecture can, in 
fact, only be taught by the eye, and the 
multiplication of engravings enabled 
the public to see and judge for them- 
selves; and they were not long in dis- 
covering that curved lines are more ele- 
gant than straight ones, pointed arches 
than round ones, Gothic mouldings and 
sculpture than Grecian entublaturis. 
The Society of Antiquaries led the way 
in their great work on the Cathedrals, 
and the Vetusta Monumenta, as well as 
many papers in the <Archeologia by 
King, Carter, Rickman, and o'bhrrs, 
These were followed by Carter’s “ Speci- 
mens of Medieval Architecture,” Cot- 
man’s bold and masterly etchings, 
Britton’s “ Beauties of England and 
Wales,” “Cathedrals,” and “ Architec- 
tural Antiquities,” which were simulta- 
neous with the works of the elder Pugin, 
who supplied the accurate details which 
most of the others wanted. And then 
came the bold and spirited “ Contrasts” 
of the younger Pugin, and his “ True Prin- 
ciples of Gothic Architecture,” both of 
which excited much attention by their 
spirit and vigour. About the same time 
came Mr. Parker's “ Glossary of Medieval 
Architecture,” of which five large edi- 
tions were rapidly sold ; and this, by the 
great number of examples represented 
in the exquisite woodcuts of Orlando 
Jewitt, did much to popularize the sub- 
ject among the clergy and amateurs 
generally. His “ Domestic Architecture 
of the Middle Ages,” though rezlly the 
more valuable work of the two, was less 
successful, being rather in advance of 
the age. The popular prejudice that 
Gothic architecture is suitable only for 
churches is not yet extinct, although 
the elder Pugin did his best to remove 
it by shewing the beauty of the domes- 
tic buildings of that style. 
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It is to be regretted that Mr. Parker’s 
“Glossary” was so much confined to 
churches, or that he did not publish 
a similar cheap popular work upon Me- 
dieval Houses. The stone is, however, 
continuing to roll onwards, and in a few 
years’ time we may expect to find Grecian 
porticos as much out of fashion for 
houses as they already are for churches ; 
and the more this is the case, the more 
highly will the works of the Pugins— 
especially of the elder Pugin—be es- 
teemed and valued. 

Mr. Ferrey was the pupil of the 
father and the friend of the son, and 
himself an architect of considerable 
eminence, who has shewn that he has 
profited by the opportunities he has had, 
and the present work is a graceful tri- 
bute of gratitude to the memory of his 
master and his friend. Judging by his 
work, he seems to have had more sym- 
pathy with the plodding, painstaking, 
unrepining father, than with the more 
brilliant son. The following extracts 
will shew the manner in which Mr. 
Ferrey has executed his task, and con- 
firm the observations with which we 
have introduced them :— 


“The great service which Pugin’s 
labours have rendered to architects is 
now admitted beyond dispute; indeed, 
till his time the only practical attempts 
in Gothic architecture, though unfor- 
tunately made on a large scale, were 
imitations of conventual or castel- 
lated buildings, exhibiting every kind 
of incongruity perpetrated in exten- 
sive of « t or terra cotta. 
Although, therefore, Augustus Welby 
Pugin, the son, by the successful adap- 
tation of Gothic architecture to modern 
uses, has shewn how applicable the 
genius of medieval architecture is to 
all ages, and their various requirements, 
still, his father merits the tribute of 
being considered the great pioneer in 
this branch of art; for without the aid 
afforded by his books, it is doubtful 
whether this style of architecture would 
have ever obtained the hold which it 
now has upon the public taste.”—(p. 25.) 


We have omitted to mention “The 
Glossary of Ornament,” perhaps the 
most important work of the younger 
Pugin, which is gradually still doing its 
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work in opening the eyes of the public 
to the beauty of medieval colouring, as 
his father’s works have done to the 
beauty of form :— 


“His intimacy with many learned 
ecclesiastics enabled him to obtain such 
an amount of historical information in 
reference to these matters, that, aided 
by them, he produced the most eli borate 
and beautiful work which had been 
hitherto attempted, under the title of 
*A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament 
and Costume; with Extracts from the 
Works of Durandus and others, faith- 
fully translated by Bernard Smith, of 
St. Michael’s College, Oscott.’ The book 
is illustrated with the most exquisite 
chromolithic examples of ancient: design, 
besides many beautiful woodcuts, and 
many ingenious devices of his own. 
The subject was one so entirely congenial 
to his taste, that he seems to have ex- 
hausted all the resources of art bearing 
upon the sacred furniture and decoration 
of the church. The influence of this work 
upon polychromatic decoration has been 
immense. No well-directed attempts 
in‘recent times had been made to in- 
troduce coloured embellishments into 
churches; but a stimulus was now given 
to such efforts; and although Protestant 
prejudices were opposed to coloured de- 
corations, yet they were depicted with 
such fascinating effect in the pages of 
the Glossary, that many of his symbols, 
suited only for the walls of a Roman 
Catholic edifice, were innocently re- 
peated in our English churches. Al- 
though not immediately, yet in great 
measure, we owe the successful appli- 
cation of polychromatic decoration in 
the chapter-houses at Salisbury, Chester, 
Wells, Ely, and elsewhere, to the well- 
directed efforts of Pugin to revive this 
art. None who studied his books could 
fail to see the truth of his reasoning on 
art, and the diffusion of his writings 
among the public tended much to abate 
the blind prejudice against colour, so 
that the cathedral authorities could 
in some degree count upon support, 
where hitherto they had met opposition. 
Whenever coloured wall spaces were 
advocated, the prejudice was strange 
which led the same people who approved 
filling windows with painted plass to 
raise objections when painting was 
sought to be applied to stone sur- 
faces.” —(pp. 148, 149.) 

* After labouring hard both by pen 
and pencil for many years to bring 
about a revival of purer art, chiefly in 
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connection with the Catholic Church, 
Pugin published his last book in 1851, 
entitled ‘A Treatise on Chancel Screens 
and Rood Lofts; their Antiquity, Use, 
and Symbolic Signification. Illustrated 
with Figures copied on Stone, from 
Drawings by the Author;’ with the 
motto, ‘ Ne transgredearis terminos quos 
posuerunt patres tui.’ 

“In this publication he traces with 
remarkable clearness the uses of screens 
of every description, from the earliest 
period of the Christian Church to the 
present time. It was not in his nature 
to express himself feebly on any matter, 
and bis lively imagination finds ample 
scope in fervid description while en- 
gaged on this topic. But the most 
remarkable feature of the work consists 
in its extreme severity upon the modern 
usages of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Whereas in his earlier writings no terms 
of condemnation were sufficiently strong 
to express his dislike of the practices of 
the Reformed Church, we now find him 
exhausting his vocabulary of censure 
upon the learned ecclesiastics of his own 
creed.” —(pp. 150, 151.) 

* Pugin’s tour in Italy did not in any 
degree alter his opinion of classic archi- 
tecture. When at Rome a story was 
current of bis going round St. Peter’s in 
a state of rage, exclaiming, ‘ Why they 
can't even carry out decently their own 
miserable style; and on his return to 
England he told his friends he got out of 
Rome as soon as he possibly could, ‘ for 
every hour he was there he felt en- 
dangered his faith; that the metropolis 
of Christendom should delight in such 
monstrosities of architecture was,’ he 
observed, ‘ almost enovgh to make a man 
ai. infidel.’ ”— (pp. 151, 152.) 

“None but those who have been 
obliged to submit to the dicta of Com- 
mittees can form any adequate idea of 
their interference with the functions of 
professional men when engaged in the 
exercise of their art. Pugin had suf- 
fered much annoyance in this way, and 
was often heard to complain of the muti- 
lations made in his designs by pretending 
and meddling ecclesiastics.” —(p. 168.) 

“The annoyance to which Pugin was 
subjected by applications for designs to 
be executed from ridiculously insufficient 
funds, made him at times very irritable. 
A story is told of his once receiving 
a letter from a Roman Catholic prelate, 
requesting designs for a new church of 
the following description. It was to be 
‘very large,—the neighbourhood being 
very populous; it must be very hand- 


some,—a fine new church had been 
built close by; it must be very cheap,— 
they were very poor, in fact had only 
£—,; when could they expect the de- 
sign?’ Pugin wrote in reply :— 

“«My pEAR Lorp—Say thirty shil- 
lings more, and have a tower and spire 
at once.—A. W. P.’ ”—(p. 171.) 

“ Unflinching as he was in holding up 
to ridicule, in his ‘ Contrasts,’ the works 
of modern artists, comparing them with 
ancient productions, yet he was most 
honest and generous when noticing the 
works of others who had benefited by 
his labours and erected successful build- 
ings. Speaking to a friend he observed, 
‘that the only merit he claimed was 
giving to other architects the key to the 
use of knowledge which in theory they 
already possessed ; that since he opened 
the door other men had surpassed him 
in the goodness of their work.’ This 
was indeed true, for Pugin really never 
fairly had a chance of shewing the 
wonderful resources and capabilities of 
his fertile brain, and shews how justly 
he appreciated himself and others, and 
how generously he gave credit where 
credit was due. In short, he was a great 
man; his chief object was the advance- 
ment of his favourite art, and faith, for 
which he sacrificed both mind and means, 
and in his pursuit of this he was wholly 
unselfish, quite as ready to rejoice in the 
excellence of another man’s work as in 
his own, provided only it tended to the 
advancing of true principles and the 
glory of God.”—(pp. 248, 249.) 

“The first axiom which Pugin lays 
down, as the great foundation on which 
to build his argument, is that the great 
test of architectural beauty consists in 
the fitness of the design to the purpose 
for which it is intended, and in the 
correspondence of the style of a build- 
ing with its use. He then shews that 
the ideas and ceremonies of different 
people, as well as the nature of the 
climate, have given rise to various styles 
of architecture. Every ornament, too, 
every detail, in the temples of Pagan 
nations, had a mystical import. ‘The 
pyramid and obelisk of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, its lotus capitals, its gigantic 
sphynxes and multiplied hieroglyphics, 
were not mere fanciful architectural 
combinations and ornaments, but em- 
blems of the philosophy and mythology 
of that nation.’ In classic architecture, 
likewise, not only the forms of the tem- 
ples, but the very ornaments, down to 
the minutest detail, were symbolic. in 
all the works of Pagan antiquity, from 
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the caverns of Elora to the Druidical 
remains of Stonehenge, the writer shews 
how the connection between architecture 
and religious belief is invariably found 
in the mystical plan or emblematic 
decoration. With its stupendous mys- 
teries Christianity introduced an archi- 
tecture of its own, symbolical of the 
sublime doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion. It is not the mere beauty of 
Pointed or Christian architecture which 
renders it so immeasurably superior to 
all the productions of ancient Pagan- 
ism, but the wonderful power it exhi- 
bits, in embodying and illustrating the 
fuith and practices of Christianity. The 
three great doctrines of the redemption 
of man by the sacrifice on the Cross, 
the Trinity, and the resurrection of the 
dead, are, the author of ‘Contrasts’ 
maintains, the very foundation of Chris- 
tian architecture. The cross, he says, 
is not only the very plan and form of 
a Catholic church, but it terminates 
each spire, and gable, and is imprinted 
as a seal of faith on the very furniture 
of the altar. The second doctrine is 


fully developed in the triangular form 
and arrangement of arches, tracery, and 
even subdivision of the buildings them- 
selves; and the third doctrine is beau- 
tifully illustrated by great height, the 


vertical principle having been from the 
earliest period acknowledged as the em- 
blem of the resurrection; and on this 
principle we may readily account for 
the adoption of the pointed arch by the 
Christians.”—(pp. 316—318.) 

“What does the Christian artist find 
in the most celebrated palaces of Europe, 
but the veriest heathen buildings? Not 
a Christian emblem or ornament is to be 
seen. In the halls and galleries, on the 
ceiling, window, and wall, we are in- 
dulged with a more than Pagan luxury 
of gods and goddesses, demons and 
nymphs, tritons and cupids. Holy sub- 
jects were exchanged for the fables of 
Ovid, classic heroes take the places of 
the saints, and Paganism in literature 
and art supersedes the principles of 
Christianity.”—(p. 320.) 

“In the last place, the author con- 
siders architectural propriety in refer- 
ence to domestic architecture, and main- 
tains that the condition of the climate 
has had, in every country, a large share 
in the formation of architectural style. 
On whut consideration, then, is it cor- 
rect to build an Italian house in Eng- 
land? Another objection to Italian 
architecture which the author starts, is 
the principle of nationality. ‘ We are not 
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Italians, we are Englishmen. God,’ he 
argues, ‘has implanted in our breasts the 
love of our country, therefore we should 
avoid and oppose the extraordinary 
amalgamation of architecture, style, and 
manners now in progress, We are not 
cosmopolitans ; why, therefore, hanker 
after the bastard Greek nondescript 
style, which has ravaged so many of the 
most interesting cities of Europe, and 
forget our own land and our own na- 
tional architecture, which has so many 
claims to our reverence and love ?”— 
(p. 343.) 

“ In temperament sanguine and eager, 
active in habit, in conversation gay and 
agreeable, Pugin was never for an in- 
stant idle; not a moment of time es- 
caped him. He threw his heart into the 
hour as it passed, and into the present 
work. He lived out his days. The close 
of the evening left him where the sun- 
rise had found him, and the toil of the 
livelong day made him only the more 
cheerful in temper, the brighter in mind. 
Labour refreshed his intellect, and made 
it the more prolific, like the rain does 
the thirsty earth after the noon-tide 
heats. But Pugin was no mere. hewer 
of wood or drawer of water, no mere 
believer in the omnipotence of hard 
work. He did not forget that the depth 
of wisdom lies in meditation, and that 
creative power springs from the unfet- 
tered imagination.”—(pp. 425, 426.) 


Worcester Sects; or, A History of 
the Roman Catholics and Dissenters of 
Worcester. By JoHN Noake, Author 
of “The Rambler,” &c. (London: Long- 
mans.)—Mr, Noake has in this small 
volume collected together a considerable 
amount of information regarding the 
Roman Catholics, the Independents, 
Baptists, Quakers, Wesleyans, and the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Counexion, 
shewing what they have done and suf- 
fered in and about the Faithful City. 
The books and papers of each body, as 
well as the city records, appear to have 
been diligently consulted by him; and 
though some exaggeration and mis- 
statement may be expected in the nar- 
ratives of the sufferers themselves, there 
yet remains a melancholy exhibition of 
want of Christian charity. The writer 
may well reckon on local popularity, as 
he has preserved numerous topographical 
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memoranda that without his aid would 
soon pass into oblivion; and he records 
the names of early members of the 
different sects, which may have in many 
cases genealogical value. For the gene- 
ral reader he has provided several trans- 
lated extracts from foreign accounts of 
the gunpowder plotters, which have an 
interest of their own, but are too long 
for quotation here. A better idea of the 
work may be gained by citing a part of 
the account of the eminent Noncon- 
formists, Robert Hall and John Foster, 
both of whom were ministerially con- 
nected with Worcester :— 


“Mr. Hall had a great dislike to for- 
mality and the ‘ subject-proposing’ style. 
The authority whom I have quoted above 
relates that a stranger had been intro- 
duced to him when he was not in the 
mood and did not like his man: after seve- 
ral unsuccessful attemp!s to ‘draw him 
out,’ the visitor gravely proposed the in- 
quiry, ‘ Whether, in a future state, the 
powers of the human mind would not 
expand and be enlarged to an indefinite 
degree.’ Hail called out, ‘ What is that, 
sir? Which is that?’ The question 
being deliberately repeated with due 
emphasis, he quickly replied, ‘Why so, 
sr; why so? Why suppose the human 
mind indefinitely enlarged any more 
than the human body? And if the 
body is to undergo this frightful in- 
crease, then we should have a man 
whose no-e would perforate the sun, his 
chin stretching across the Atlantic, and 
battles fought in the wrinkles of his 
face. He must be a fool, sir, that can 
believe in that.’ The poor querist was 
completely dumbfounded by this John- 
sonian thrust. Of Hall’s personal habits 
the most prominent was his passion for 
smoking, for which indeed his peculiar 
bodily ailment was sufficient cause. He 
would not go into any company, however 
elevated, where he could not have his 
pip, because he could never be at ease 
without it; but his temperance in spiri- 
tuous liquors would have satisfied a tee- 
totaller, though he was an inordinate 
drinker of tea: ‘Eighteen cups at a 
sitting, sir, and some in a basin, was no 
unusual allowance,’ said a friend who 
had often been in his company. When 
in the pulpit he was so wrapt and ab- 
stracted in his subject, that if he took up 
notes with him he invariably tore them 
in pieces, quite unconsciously to himself. 
In his table talk, when his brains were 


9 


at work, he was equally oblivious as to 
what he was doing with his fingers, 
Once, after he had gone from the house, 
a lady missed her teaspoons, and found 
them under the sofa-cushion, where Hall 
had insensibly stowed them away while 
engaged in conversation. Of his smok- 
ing, an anecdote is told, that after his 
‘cloud’ in the vestry, on one occasion, 
he perceived on going into the pulpit he 
had left his Bible behind him. He 
beckoned to the junior deacon and whis- 
pered, ‘ Bring my Bide,’ but in so low 
a tone that the man thought he said 
‘my pipe.’ ‘What! into the pulpit, 


sir ?’ asked the astonished deacon. ‘Yes, © 


yes,’ replied Hall impatiently, ‘to be 
sure, into the pulpit” The deacon went 
and quickly returned, stealing up the 
pulpit-stairs with something under his 
coat. The preacher stooped to take his 
Bible, and, to his horror, saw a yard of 
clay instead—fortunately, however, be- 
fore any but a few in the immediate 
vicinity had noticed the circumstance. 
Hail died in 1832, and his flock buried 
him in the building where thousands 
had often hung upon his accents. The 
copyright of his works sold for £4,000. 
“ Foster was a man scarcely less emi- 
nent among the Baptist community. It 
has been justly said that ‘he was great 
upon paper, and with as much mental 
power as would have furnished a dozen 
decent intellects, he yet was never at- 
tractive in the pulpit, and, by his own 
admission, preached away nearly every 
auditory over whom he presided.’ He 
was unintelligible or too profound for 
a mixed audience, and, moreover, his 
manners were misanthrophic, and his 
habits unsociable, contemplative, and 
secluded ; besides which it appeared he 
had no settled creed beyond the broad 
and general principles of religion, and 
might as well have been of any other 
denomination as a Baptist; for in his 
life and correspondence he admits that 
he had discarded the idea of eternal 
punishment, and was inclined to Arian 
doctrine. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that the Baptists would have disowned 
him had it not been for the ecldt of his 
great abilities. A friend of mine heard 
him preach in Silver-street chapel on 
the subject of ‘We brought nothing 
into the world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out;’ and describes it as 
‘a Christless sermon, but full of amazing 
ability.” He was a thin man, plainly 
, and so regardless of externals 
as to wear a piece of packthread for a 
watch-guard, Another friend who well 
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remembers him declares that Foster was 

a ‘strange-looking being in whatever as- 
pest he was viewed—sideways, back, or 
front.’ He was in the habit at one 
time of walking on Sundays from Bour- 
ton into Winchcomb, where he knew 
a Mr. Fisher, and a shoemaker for whom 
he had a particular regard. At that 
time he usually invested his outer man 
in a scratch wig, brown coat, red wuist- 
coat, with black breeches, white stock- 
ings, and shoes to match, owing to the 
dust. He occasionally preached at 
Winchcomb, but no one in that en- 
lightened village ever pretended to 
understand him. . 

“ Foster was an implacable Radical, 
and so much did he dislike the Esta- 
blished Church that the mere sight of 
a steeple offended him. A friend of his 
relates that on one occasion, while walk- 
ing with him between Worcester and Per- 
shore, he paused to admire the splendid 
panoramic view stretched out before him. 
At length his attention being drawn 
to the distant, time-worn tower of 
Worcester Cathedral, on which the sun 
was shining —‘ Aye, aye,’ said he, waving 
his hand impatiently, ‘there she is, sure 
enough, the only ugly thing in the 
whole scene.’ Foster professed a great 
dislike, too, for religionists and preachers 
in dissenting ranks who made a merit of 
being ignorant—for their narrow views, 
their laziness of mind, and uncouth lan- 
guage; and his disgust at grimaces, 
postures, nasal intonations, cant slang, 
degrading travesties and similes, and 
the undue fulmination of the horrors of 
hell, was apparently unfeigned. 

“i ’Foster’s famous essays (which have 
gone through numerous editions) were 
written at Frome, which some one has 
compared to a cart-load of stones thrown 
into a pit. Strange to say, these 
same essays were but amplifications of 
epistles addressed to the lady whom he 
afterwards married, and a very odd kind 
of love-letters they certainly were; in- 
stead of flames, and darts, and vows, we 
have profound speculations on popular 
ignorance, and the connection of cause 
and effect abstrusely traced. She is said 
to have been a frigid, stately sort of 
philosopher in petticoats, bearing the 
unromantic name of Maria Snook. Yet 
her misanthropic husband murmured 
mournfully at her death. He died at 
Stapleton, near Bristol, October 15, 
1843, at the age of seventy-three.”— 
(pp. 184—190.) 


These extracts, we think, will com- 
Gent, Mae, Voit, CCXII. 
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mend the book to our readers, as one of 
no common interest. 


Spiritual Conceits, Extracted from 
the Writings of the Fathers, the Old 
English Poets, §c.; and Illustrated 
by W. Harry Rocers. (Griffith and 
Farran).—This, though set off with all 
the external elegance that befits a Book 
of the Season, is far unlike the gene- 
rality of them in its contents. It is 
grave, indeed almost stern in its tone, 
and, alike in its text and its illustrations, 
furnishes abundant food for meditation 
on the various aspects of the Christian 
life. It is one continued exemplifica- 
tion of the adage, “ No cross, no crown ;” 
and the editor and the artist being one 
and the same person, there is a sustained 
unity of treatment which entitles it to 
be considered a truly thoughtful and 
suggestive book. 


Narrative of a Remarkable Transac- 
tion in the Early Life of John Wesley. 
(J. Russell Smith.)—To the second edi- 
tion of this pamphlet (which is printed 
from a MS. in the British Museum) is 
added a Review of the work by the late 
Rev. Joseph Hunter. It is a curious 
story of a love affair between John 
Wesley (hardly in his “early life,” how- 
ever,) and “Sister Murray,” a widow, 
who acted as his servant, and whom 
he would have married but for the in- 
terference of his brother Charles, who 
saw ruin to “J. W., himself, and the 
whole work of God,” if the pious John 
married “so mean a woman.” The com- 
ments of Mr. Hunter (who appears to 
have no doubt of the genuineness of the 
MS.) are curious, and place the early 
Methodists in rather an indifferent light. 


The Story of King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. Compiled 
and Arranged by J. T. K. With Illus- 


trations by G. H. Tomas. (Griffith 

and Farran.)—Whoever J. T. K. may 

be, he deserves to succeed in his attempt 

to make the graceful and chivalrous 

fictions that delighted our forefathers 
L 
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known to the general reader of the 
present day. The muse of Tennyson 
has interested many in the loves of 
Queen Guinevere and Sir Lancelot, the 
fate of the Maid of Astolat, and the 
adventures of Sir Tristram; but much 
remains hidden under the unpromising 
guise of the Mort d’Arthur, that if 
told with some attention to modern 
tastes might rival in popularity Robinson 
Crusoe or the Arabian Nights. This 
J. T. K. has endeavoured to do, and 
with a success that of course can be duly 
appreciated by those only who know the 
rugged original, but which gives a de- 
lightful book to those who now for the 
first time make the acquaintance of King 
Arthur and his Knights. Heartily glad 
are we to welcome the glorious old tale 
in its present shape, and we regard 
its “compiler” as no unworthy fellow- 
worker with the Laureate in an endea- 
vour to give a loftier and purer direction 
than at present characterises it to our 
imaginative literature. 


Guy Rivers ; or, A Boy’s Struggles in 
the Great World. By Aurrep Exwss. 
True Blue; or, The Life and Adventures 
of a British Seaman of the Old School. 


By W. H. G. Krveston. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—These are two boys’ books, of 
more than average cleverness. “ Guy 
Rivers” is professedly the true tale of the 
early life of a successful merchant of the 
present day ; and “True Blue” is a nauti- 
cal novellette of a new kind, being the ad- 
ventures of the orphan protégé of a whole 
ship’s company. Both have bustle and 
excitement enough to keep up the 
reader’s interest to the end, and neither 
presents anything too improbable for 
the digestion ofa juvenile auditory, par- 
ticularly when in that happy mood 
which is the usual condition of school- 
boys home for the holidays. 


Riddles in Rhyme, a Book of Enig- 
mas, Charades, Conundrums. Edited 
by E. S. Futcurr. Double Acrostics 
by various Authors. (Jas. Hogg and 
Sons.)—These two pretty little books 
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are welcome additions to the stores of 
harmless amusement for Christmas-tide. 
The first isa selection from those con- 
tributed during the last thirty years to 
Fulcher’s “ Ladies’ Poetical Miscellany,” 
the mention of which carries us back to 
days— 

** When George the Third was King,” 
and when Sytvanus URpan himse'f 
indulged in similar elegant trifles. There- 
fore we cannot refuse a good word to 
Riddles in Rhyme, and we are glad to 
say that Double Acrostics equally de- 
serve commendation ; indeed these last 
have what will be a special reeommenda- 
tion to some, as no answers are supplied, 
and thus full scope is left for “ pregnant 
wits” to exercise themselves in their 
solution. 


St. Mark's School by the Seaside in 
the Summer of 1861. To which is pre- 
fixed a Suggestion. By the Rev.StErury 
Hawrrey, M.A. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.)—All who would have a pleasant 
half-hour’s reading should procure this 
little pamphlet, which is published for 
the benefit of the building-fund of 
St. Mark’s School, at Windsor. It is 
the record of a fortnight’s holiday at 
Pakefield of some seventy members of 
the school, including every grade, from 
the masters and the seniors of the choir 
and the band, to the rifle cadets of ten 
years old. This is the fifth year that 
the little Suffolk fishing-village has been 
thus visited, and the results have been 
every way so satisfactory, that Mr. 
Hawtrey now ventures on a Suggestion, 
which we should be glad to see taken 
up. It is, an interchange of visits for 
a week or a fortnight of the boys of 
schools in widely different localities 
(e.g. at Windsor and at Portsmouth), 
and the proposer gives facts and figures 
to shew that by proper management the 
expense need not greatly exceed what 
many patrons of schools now willingly 
incur to give a single day’s excursion to 
the children, and that day too often 
more fatiguing than pleasant. He men- 
tions the case of a school party taken 
a journey of three hundred miles to see 
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the “Great Eastern” at Weymouth. 
“ What with the length of the journey 
and frequent stoppages, they did not 
arrive at home till eight o’clock the 
following morning. The most vivid im- 
prission on the children’s minds seemed 
to be their wearisome journey, and the 
sad night of watching and fearful anxiety 
spent by their parents.” Those who 
would fully learn the superiority of the 
Pakefield plan must purchase Mr. Haw- 
trey’s little pamphlet (it costs but six- 
pence), and if they do not own that they 
have more than money’s worth for their 
money, all we can say is, that they are 
hard to please. But we would hope 
better things, and that their s.tisfaction 
may assume the tangible shape of a con- 
tribution to meet the £1,000 still re- 
quired to complete St. Mark’s School, 
Windsor. 


Works of George Wither—We wish 
to call the attention of the admirers of 
the old Puritan poet, and indeed of our 
readers in general, to a Catalogue of Old 
Books, recently issued by Mr. Joseph Lilly, 
of 15, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
It is rich in articles from the Savile and 
Tenison libraries, and has many rare 
Spanish books and Chronicles from the 
well-known library of Mr. Ford ; but its 
great feature is what, we believe, is 
justly described as “the most extensive 
series of the Poetical and other Works 
of George Wither, from 1612 to 1666, 
ever offered for sale.” This has been 
mainly formed from the collections of 
Dr. Bliss, Mr. Mitford, Mr. Pulham, and 
Mr. Gutch, and its completeness may be 
fairly inferred from the fact, that the 
last-named gentleman, little more than 
a mouth before his decease, on recviving 
a copy of the Catalogue, assured the 
publisher that it contained several arti- 
cles with which he (Mr. G.) had been 
till then unacquainted. Such a testi- 
mony from an editor of Wither is of 
great weight, and we should be glad if 
our mention of it might be serviceable to 
Mr. Lilly, who is almost the only oue now 
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left of the learned dealers in old English 
literature, men who made themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the history 
and the peculiarities of the works that 
passed through their hands, and had an 
intelligent appreciation of the points 
that really constitute “rare and curious” 
volumes. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage for 
1862. (Hurst and Blackett.)—If this 
handsome volume now made its appear- 
ance for the first time, it would demand 
a lengthened notice to do justice to the 
laborious accuracy that is manifest in 
every page; we have now no occasion to 
undertake such a task. “Lodge” was first 
published thirty years ago, and it has 
gone on year by year increasing its hold 
on public confidence, as THE Peerage 
which may always be trusted for the 
latest and most correct information re- 
garding the titled classes; therefore it 
would be superfluous for us to say more 
of the present issue, than that it is in 
every way worthy of its predecessors ; 
and that is quite praise enough. 


Autograph Manuscript of Gray's 
Elegy. Photographed by Messrs. Cun- 
dall, Downes, and Co. (Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co.)—We have received a copy 
of this exceedingly fine reproduction of 
a literary curiosity, and would wish to 
commend it to the notice of our readers. 
Gray's “ Elegy,” as is well known, was 
handed about, and read to select audi- 
ences, long before it was published, and 
all who are so minded may here feast 
their eyes with the sight of the well 
creased sheet of paper which “ Mr. Gray 
of Peterhouse” used to carry about 
to genteel tea parties in the time of 
George II., and which recently fetched 
£131 at a public sale. There are many 
interesting variations from the printed 
copy, but it would not be just to the 
proprietor, Mr. Wrightson, to put them 
forth to the world on easier terms than 
purchase of his thin quarto. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crvit, Naval, AND MILITARY. 


Dec.6. Francis Hincks, esq., (now Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Islands 
of Barbados, Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, 
and St. Lucia, and their dependencies), to be 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over 
the colony of British Guiana. 

James Walker, esq., C.B., to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Islands 
of* Barbados, Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, 
and St. Lucia, and their dependencies. 

William James Dunbar Moodie, esq., to be 
Resident Magistrate of Klip River District, in 
the colony of Natal, 

Frederick Simon Berning, esq., to be Regis- 
trar of Deeds and Distributor of Stamps for the 
colony of Natal. 

Brevet-Col. Wm. Munro, C.B., to be a Mem- 
ber of the Council of the Bermudas, or Somers 
Islands, in America. 

Sir John Thomas, Knight, to be a Member of 
the Executive Council of the Island of Bar- 
bados. 

David Cowie and Peter Caruth, esqs., to be 
Members of the Executive Council of the Island 
of St. Vincent. 

Thomas Begg, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Trinidad. 

Andrew Munro, William McEwen, Henry 
Berkeley, and Geo. Brooks Van Buren, esqs., 
to be Members of the Legislative Council of 
the Island of Grenada. 

Dec.10. Archibald, Marquis of Ailsa, K.T., 
to be Lieutenant and Sheriff-Principal of the 
Shire of Ayr, in the room of Archibald William, 
Ear! of Eglin'on, deceased. 

William Mathewson Hindmarch, esq., Bar- 
ris'er-at-Law, to be H.M.’s Attorney-Gen. of 
the County Palatine of Durham, vacant by the 
resignation of Robert Ingham, esq. 

William Douglas Hall Baillie, Daniel Pollen, 
John Chas. Watts Russell, Andrew Hamilton 
Russell, and Henry Sewell, esqs., to be Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council of the Colony 
of New Zealand. 

Tue Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of the City 
of London; Major-General Sir Joshua Jebb, 
K.C.B.; John Thwaites, esq., Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; Capt. Douglas 
Galton, of the Royal Engineers ; Edward Bur- 
stal, csq., Commander in H.M.’s Navy, Secre- 
tary of the River Thames Conservancy Board ; 


Henry Arthur Hunt, esq., Surveyor of H.M.’s 
Works and Public Buildings ; and John Robin- 
son McClean, esq., to be H.M.’s Commissioners 
to examine into plans for Embanking the Surrey 
side of the River Thames within the Me- 
tropolis. 

Dee. 13. Francis Hawkins, esq., M.D., to 
be Physician to H.M.’s Household in Ordinary, 
in the room of Sir John Forbes, M.D., deceased. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Romilly, knt., 
Master of the Rolls; the Right Hon. Francis 
Blackburne, Lord Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peal in Chancery in Ireland; the Right Hon, 
James Henry Monaghan, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Ireland; the Right 
Hon. Abraham Brewster; the Right Hon, 
Joseph Napier; Sir Wm. Page Wood, knt., a 
Vice-Chancellor; Sir James Shaw Willes, knt., 
one of the Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas in England; Henry Geo. Hughes, esq., 
one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland; Sir William Atherton, knt., H.M.’s 
Attorney-General ; the Right Hon. Thomas 
O’Hagan, H.M.’s Attorney-Gen. for Ireland; 
Sir Rouncell Palmer, knt., H.M.’s Solicitor- 
Gen.; James Anthony Lawson, esq., H.M.’s 
Solicitor-Gen. for Ireland; Sir Hugh M’Cal- 
mont Cairns, knt.; George Markham Giffard, 
esq., one of H.M.’s Counsel; Robert Bayley 
Follett, esq., and Richd. John Theodore Orpen, 
esq., to be H.M.’s Commissioners to inquire 
into the constitution of the Irish Law Courts, 
with a view to reduce costs to suitors and the 
expenditure of the public money, and to assi- 
milate, so far as may be practicable, the ad- 
ministration of justice in England and Ireland. 

Dee. 17. Major-General John FitzMaurice, 
K.H., Adjutant of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
to be Lieutenant of H.M.’s Royal Body Guard, 
vice Major-Gen. Sir Travell Phillipps, knt., 
resigned. 

Theophilus Bennett Hoskyns Abrahall, esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, to be one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Court of Bankruptcy to act in 
the country. 

MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Dee. 13. Borough of Birkenhead. —John 
Laird, esq., co. Chester. 

Dec. 17. Borough of Finsbury.—William 
Cox, esq., of St. John’s-wood, co. Middlesex, 
in the room of Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, 
esq., deceased, 





BIRTHS. 


Oct. 4, 1861. At Mozuffernugger, N. W. Pro- 
vinces, the wife of A. Colvin, esq., B.C.S., ason. 

Oct.9. At Cawnpore, the wife of Captain 
David Limond, Bengal Engineers, a son. 


Oct.10. At Murree, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Bright, H.M.’s 19th Regt., a dau. 

Oct. 13. At Poona, the wife of the Rev. G. 
Livingston Fenton, a dau. 
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Oct. 15. At Hydrabad, Scinde, the wife of 
Capt. Geo. Daniell Eales, Bombay Staff Corps, 
a dau. 

Oct. 16. At Umballah, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Moir, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery, a son. 

Oct. 25. At Shahjehanpore, the wife of Capt. 
Arthur Cory, a son. 

Nov. 13. At All Saints’, Halesworth, the 
wife of the Rev. Reginald N. Durrant, a son. 

Nov. 14. At Dublin, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Tis‘all, a son. 

Nov. 15. At Rhode-hill, Devon, the wife 
of Reginald Talbot, esq., a son and heir. 

Nov.16. At Eversholt Rectory, Bedfordsh., 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. 8S. Baker, a son. 

At Rushbury Rectory, Salop, the wife of the 
Rev. Frederick H. Hotham, a son. 

At Brighton, the widow of Capt. Arthur Wm. 
Garnett, of H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Augustus F. Birch, 
a son. 

Nov. 18. At the Rectory, East Bradenham, 
Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. Geo. R. Winter, 
ason. 

At Whiston, Staffordshire, the wife of John 
Keys, esq., a son and heir. 

Nov. 19. At Reading, Mrs. Henry Joslin 
Lemon, a dau. 

Nov. 20. At Gosport, the wife of Major G. 
F. Berry, 24th Regt., a son. 

At Ross-end Castle, Fifeshire, the wife of 
Capt. W. F. B. Laurie, Royal Madras Artil- 
lery, a son. 

At South Kensington, the wife of Henry W. 
Hammond, esq., Bengal Civil Service, a dau. 

Nov. 21. In Cambridge-street, Pimlico, the 
wife of Bertie P. Cator, esq., a son. 

At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. C. K. 
Paul, a dau. 

At Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Capt. Slade, 100th Foot, a dau. 

At Scremby-hall, Spilsby, Lincolnshire, the 
wi‘e of the Rev. H. Brackenbury, a dau. 

Nov. 22. In Eaton-sq., Mrs. Goulburn, a dau. 

At the Terrace, Hampton Court, the wife of 
Chas. Roberts, esq., a son. 

At Sandwich, the wife of G. A. Hill, LL.D., 
a dau. 

At the Caves, Banwell, Somerset, the wife of 
Capt. James Adeane Law, a son. 

Nov. 23. At Mansfield-st., the Hon. Mrs. 
Liddell, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Wotton Fitzpaine, the wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Tringham, a dau. 

At Thrandeston Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Lee French, a son. 

At Beaumaris, the wife of Major Hague, 
a dau. 

Nov. 24. In Grafton-st., the Countess of 
Cork, of twins, a son and heir and dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. E. M. Jones, 
20th Foot, a dau. 

At Peakirk, near Peterborough, the wife of 
the Rev. Edward James, a son. 

Nov. 25. In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., 
the wife of Sir Chas. Roderic M‘Grigor, bart., 
a son. 


Births. 
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At Cephalonia, the wife of Col. Chas. Elm- 
hirst, 9th Regt., 2nd Battalion, a son. 

At Meadowfield-cottage, Inverness, the wife 
of Col. D. M. Bethune, late 9th Foot, a son. 

In Upper Brook-street, the wife of Dudley 
Coutts Marjoribanks, esq., M.P., a son. 

In Great Marlborough-st., W., the wife of 
the Rev. J. Galloway Cowan, a son, 

At Hascomb Rectory, near Godulming, the 
wife of the Rev. J. M. Lewes, a son. 

At Oban, Argyleshire, the wife of George F. 
McDougall, esq., R.N., Admiralty Survey, 
a dau. 

Nov. 2%. The wife of the Rev. J. V. Povah, 
Tavistock-sq., a dau. 

At Burnham, near Maidenhead, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Prentice, a dau. 

At Marton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Bertram Brooke Hulbert, a dau. 

Nov. 27. In Upper Harley-st., Mrs. Temple 
Frere, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Corby, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles Farebrother, a son. 

At Farnley-lodge, Cheltenham, the wife of 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. Scott Thompson, 14th King’s 
Hussars, of twins, a son and dau. 

At Horncastle, the wife of the Rev. Samuel 
Lodge, a dau. 

In the Close, Salisbury, the wife of the Rev. 
John Ellis, a son. 

Nov. 28. At Downton Castle, Herefordshire, 
the wife of A. R. Boughton Knight, esq., a dau, 

At Seabrook, Sandgate, Kent, the wife of 
E. Newman Knocker, esq., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Cranham, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Rew, a dau. 

At Goadby, Leicestershire, the wife of the 
Rev. William Green, a dau. F 

At Wye, Kent, the wife of the Rev. Francis 
E. Tuke, a son: 

Nov. 29. The Marchioness of Huntly, of 
twin daus. 

The wife of the Rev. J. D. Williams, Christ’s 
College, Brecon, a son, 

Nov. 30. At Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire, 
the wife of Major-Gen. Sir John Inglis, K.C.B., 
a dau. 

In Great Cumberland-st., the Hcn. Mrs. W. 
Beckett Denison, a son. 

At Newnham, Cambridge, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Field, Vicar of Madingley, a dau. 

Dec. 1. At Madeira, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Henry Landon, a son. 

At Bronté-villa, Guildford, Surrey, the wife 
of Chas. Fred. Smyrk, esq., a son. 

At Speldhurst, the wife of the Rev. Newton 
W. Streatfeild, a dau. 

Dec. 2. At Leamington, the wife of Dash- 
wood W. Ricketts, esq., a son. 

At Wetheral Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
William Blake, a son. 

Dec. 8. At Hertingfordbury Rectory, Hert- 
ford, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Godolphin 
Hastings, a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of Major Bellairs, 
Deputy-Assist. Adjutant-Gen., a dau. 

Dec. 4. At Fettercairn, Kincardiueshire, (the 
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seat of Sir John Stuart-Forbes, bart.,) the Hon. 
Mrs. Trefusis, a dau. 

At Huddersfield, the wife of the Rev. E. 
Snowden, a dau. 

At Walsham le Willows, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Frank R. Chapman, a dau.” 

Dee. 5. At Manor-house, St. John’s Wood, 
the wife of Major-Gen. Sir J. Hearsey, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Charles Fel- 
lowes, R N., H.M.S. “* Revenge,” a son. 

In Great Portland-st., the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Lacey, and dau. of the Rev. R. Lee, 
Rector of Stepney, a son. 

Dec. 6. At Westbourne-lodge, Harrow-road, 
the wife of the Rev. Fredk. Manners Stopford, 
a son. 

At Colton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Edw. 
Johnstone, Vicar of Hampton, a son, 

At Doddington Vicarage, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. Houstoune J. Hordern, Rector of 
Kingsdown, a dau. 

At Bampton, Devon, the wife of Major Vialls, 
late 45:h Regt., a son. 

At Preston, Rutland, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert G. Anderson, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry W. P. Richards, 
Vicar of Isleworth, a son. 

Dec.7. In Portland-place, the Lady Cecilia 
Bingham, a son. 

At West-park, Elgin, the Hon. Mrs, Lewis 
Grant, a dau. 

At Southsea, Hants, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick 
Fitz Maurice, a son. 

At Downton, Radnorshire, the wife of Sir 
Edward Cockburn, bart., a son. 

At Falmouth, the wife of Commander B. A. 
Wake, K.N., a dau. 

At Charlton, the wife of Capt. Hanwell, R.A., 
a son. 

Dee.9. At Hooton-hall, Cheshire, the wife 
of Richard C. Naylor, esq., a dau. 

At Cuicheth-hall, the wife of Thos. Ellames 
Withington, esq., of Culcheth, Lancashire, a 
dau. 

At the residence of Sir Wm. Worsley, bart., 
Harley-st., Mrs. Arthington Worsley, relict 
of Arthington Worsley, esq.,Hovingham, a son. 

At Bosbury Vicarage, Herefordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Berkeley S. Stanhope, a son. 

Dec. 10, In Berkeley-square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Maynard, a dau. 

In St. George’s-road, Eccleston-sq., the wife 
of the Rev. Theodore A. Walrond, a son. 


Births.—Marriages. 
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Dec. 11. At Niddrie-house, near Edinburgh, 
the Hon. Mrs. De Moleyne, a son. 

At Hallfield, Wetherby, the wife of Major 
Inglis, late 5th Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

At St. Bees, Cumberland, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Smallpeice, a dau. 

At Brilley Vicarage, Herefordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. T. Morgan, a dau, 

Dec.12, At Sandgate Parsonage, the wife of 
the Rev. J. D’Arcy Preston, a dau. 

At Eton, the wife of the Rev. John William 
Hawtrey, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Augustus Chester Mas- 
ter, Rector of Broadmas, a dau. 

Dec.13. At Preston-next-Wingham, Kent, 
the wife of Walter Gipps, esq., a dau. 

At Market Overton, the wife of the Rev. H. 
L. Wingfield, a dau. 

In Palace-gardens-terrace, Kensington, the 
wife of Geo. Middleton, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 14. In Eccleston-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Russell, a dau. 

At Winifred-house, Bath, the wife of Henry 
Slingsby Bethell, esq., a son. 

Dec. 15. At Worsboro’-hall, Barnsley, the 
Hon. Mrs. Francis Stuart Wortley, a dau. 

At Morland-vil'as, Croydon, the wife of 
Major Fredk. Ditmas, a dau. 

In Albert-terr., Regent’s-pk., Mrs. G. Baugh 
Allen, a dau. 

At the Old Hall, Beeley, Derbyshire, Laura, 
the wife of Augustus Mayhew, esq., a son. 

At Woolwich-common, the wife of the Rev. 
A. C. Fraser, a dau. 

Dec. 16. At Lamas, Kent, Mrs. Lubbock, 
a son. 

At the Priory, St. Bees, Cumberland, the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Ainger, a son. 

Dec. 17. In Belgrave-sq., the wife of G. H. 
Finch, esq., of Burley-on-the-hill, a dau. 

Dec. 18. At Hurstbourne-pk., the Countess 
of Portsmouth, a dau, 

At Chaddlewood, the Hon. Mrs. Soltau- 
Symons, a dau. 

At Mowbray-lodge, Ripon, the wife of James 
Richard Lysaght, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 19. In John-st., Berkeley-sq., the wife 
of E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, esq., M.P., 
a dau. 

At Chepstow-villas, Bayswater, the wife of 
Anthony Wilson, esq., a son. 

At Bromley College, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. H. C. Adams, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 3. At Murree, Punjaub, Lieut.-Col. 
Wm. Olpherts, C.B., Victoria Cross, H.M.’s 
Horse Artillery, to Alice Maria, youngest dau. 
of Col. Geo. Cautley, H.M.’s5th Bengal Cavalry. 

Oct. 5. At Landour, John Wilson, esq., As- 
sistant-Seargeon 13th Bengal Cavalry (late 4th 
Sikh Cuvalry), to Harriet Fraser, second dau. 
of Col. M. Smith, commanding H.M.’s 81st 
Regt. 

Oct. 12. At Mussoorie, Lieut. Wm. Henry 


Beckett, H.M.’s Bengal Army, son of the late 
Capt. Beckett, 9th Bengal N.I., to Sarah Phila- 
delphia, fourth dau. of Wm. Walton, esq., of 
Hampton, Middlesex. 

Oct. 23. At Darjeeling, Capt. J. J. Kendall, 
H.M.’s 6th Royal Regt., to Emilie Annie, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. H, E. S. Abbott, late 73rd 
Regt. B.N.1. 

Oct. 24. At Ootacamund, Madras, Col. Jas. 
Brind, C.B., of the Bengal Horse Artillery, to 
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Georgina, dau. of the Rev. H. G. Phillips, 
Rector ot Great Wheinetham and Vicar of Mil- 
denball, Suffolk. 

Oct. 29. At Darjeeling, Herbert Frederick 
Lewis Browne, esq., H.M.’s 77th Regt., eldest 
son of the Rev. R. L. Browne, Rector of West- 
bourne, Sussex, to Charlotte, fourth dau. of the 
late Vicars Boyle, esq., Dublin. 

At the Cathedral, Bombay, Thomas Fisher, 
third son of the Rev. J. Punnett, Vicar of St. 
* Erth, Cornwall, to Julia Mary, eldest surviving 
dau. of Francis Bellenger, esq., Lower Clapton. 

Nov. 12. At the Cathedral, Quebec, Thos., 
second son of the late George Kendall, esq., of 
Liverpool, to Louisa Aylmer, youngest dau. of 
the Hon. Chief Justice Bowen. 

Nov.19. At Old Aberdeen, Geo. J. Macquire, 
of the Legacy Duty-office, Edinburgh, to Elea- 
nor Eliza, second surviving dau. of George 
Ferguson, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Hu- 
manity in the University of Aberdeen. 

At Trinity Church, Dover, the Rev. Charles 
Purefoy Causton, eldest son of the Rev. Chas. 
Causto:, Rector of Stretton on Fosse, War- 
wicksh., to Frances Elizabeth, third dau. of 
John Druce, esq., of Dulwich, Surrey. 

Nov. 21, At Twickenham, H. John King, 
esq., Major late 3rd Buffs, only son of the late 
Gen. Sir Hen. King, C.B., K.C.H., K.C., to Har- 
riet Augusta Maria, third dau. of the late Geo. 
Barnard, esq., of Cross-deep, Twickenham, and 
granddau. of the late Sir Frederick Barnard, of 
the Stable Yard, St. James’s Palace. 

At Holy Trinity, Windsor, Chas. Compton 
Abbott, late Capt. 47th Regt., son of the late 
Major Abbott, of Tasmania, to Janet Elizabeth, 
widow of Capt. Chas. Geo. Butler, 86th Regt., 
son of the late Hon. Lieut.-Gen. Henry Edward 
Butler, and eldest dau. of the late Capt. Pros- 
ser, 7th Fusiliers. 

At Aston-on-Trent, the Rev. John Fitz Her- 
bert Bateman, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of Lopham, Nor- 
folk, to Susan Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Edw. 
Anthony Holden, esq., of Aston-hall, Der- 
byshire. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Henry 
Houston Candy, Vicar of Burnham, Essex, 
only son of John Henry Candy, esq., M.D., of 
Littlehampton, Sussex, to Anna Matilda, eldest 
dau. of Stephen Diddlesfold Olliver, esq., of 
Hampton-house, Littlehampton. 

Nov. 23. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Francis 
Thos. Elwood, esq., late H.M.’g 12th Regt., 
eldest son of Capt. Elwood, of Strandhill, Cong, 
co. Mayo, to Minnie, dau. of the late Jas. Cuff 
Gildea, esq., of Cloona Castle, in the same 
county. 


Nov. 26. At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Thos. 


Wm. Carr, only son of the late Major-Gen. 
Thos. Dickinson, of H.M.’s Indian Army, to 
Elizabeth Charlotte, second dau. of Major-Gen. 
Hope Dick, of H.M.’s Indian Army, and of 
Cheltenham. 

At Broomrigg, Dollar, James Blair, esq., of 
Glenfort, to Helen, elder dau. of James Leish- 
man, esq., of Beacon-hall, Dymchurch, Kent. 


Marriages. 
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Nov. 27. At Edge-hill, Liverpool, James 
Parker Penny, esq., of Heavitree, Devon, to 
Lydia Sophia, dau. of the late Col. Peers, of 
Plasnewydd, Denbighshire. 

Nov. 28. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
William Pakenham Walsh, M.A., Chaplain of 
Sandford, Dublin, to Clara Jane, dau. of the 
late Samuel Ridley, esq. 

At Lewisham, Kent, James Shaw Hay, esq., 
of H.M.’s 89th Regt., second surviving son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. T. Paisley Hay, to Jane 
Anna Newall, eldest dau. of John Morin, esq., 
of Allanton, Dumfriesshire. 

At the Cathedral, Armagh, John Hay Hardy- 
man, esq., W.S., Edinburgh, to Annie, widow 
of Stewart Maxwell, esq., and dau. of Wm, 
Paton, esq., Charlemont-pl., Armagh. 

At St. Augustine’s, Bristol, J. F. Kingdon, 
esq., of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, to Marianna, 
second dau. of the Rev. Horatio Neilson, late 
Rector of North Witham, Lincolnshire. 

At Malvern-Link, the Rev. Hamilton Kings- 
ford, M.A., to Sarah, youngest dau, of the late 
Benjamin Haigh Allen, esq., of Greenhead, 
Huddersfield. 

Nor. 30. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Frederick Wilder, esq., of Purley-hall, Berks, 
to Sarah Fox, dau. of Sir B. Hawes, K.C.B. 

Dec. 3. At Burton Agnes, Richard Stern 
Carroll, esq., Tolston-lodge, Tadcaster, to 
Louisa, seventh dau. of the late Sir Henry 
Boynton, bart., and widow of John Rickaby, 
esq., late of Bridlington-quay. 

At Hauteville, Jersey, Henry Scott Simeon, 
esq., H.M.’s 27th Regt., son of the late Admiral 
Simeon, and grandson of Sir John Simeon, 
bart., to Isabel Maria, dau. of the late D. C. 
Macreight, esq., M.D., Hauteville, and grand- 
dau. of Sir William Paxton, Middleton-hall, 
Carmarthenshire. 

At Marylebone Church, Cesar H. Hawkins, 
F.R.S., of Grosvenor-st., President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late H. Rouse, esq., Stamford-hill. 

At Leamington, S. Stobart, esq., of Witton- 
le-Wear, Durham, to Katherine, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Wm. Smoult Temple, Rector 
of Dinsdale, Durham, 

At Nether Knutsford, the Rev. 8. Hay Cooke, 
M.A., Vicar of Great Budworth, to Nina, dau. 
of the late Robert Clowes, M.A., Vicar of 
Nether Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Dec. 4. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. Norman Leslie Melville, Capt. Grenadier 
Guards, third son of the Earl of Leven and 
Melville, to Georgina, dau. of Wm. Shirley 
Ball, esq., of Abbeylara, co. Longford, late 
Capt. 8th Hussars. 

At Wellesbourne, Warwicksh., H. Bathurst, 
esq., late Capt. Royal Welsh Fusiliers, only 
son of Colonel and Mrs. Bathurst, to Amy, 
dau. of Bernard Granville, esq., of Welles- 
bourne-hall. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., J. Shuttle- 
worth, esq., of Hartsholme, near Lincoln, to 
Caroline Jane, younger dau. of Lieut.-Col. Rd. 
Ellison, of Boultham-hall, near Lincoln, 
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Dec. 5. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., John 
Blencowe, eldest son of the Rev. Sir George S. 
Robinson, esq., to Winifred, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Edw. Stewart, grand-dau. of Lady Katha- 
rine and the late Hon. Edward Stewart. 

At Northchurch, Herts, the Rev. John Wol- 
stenholm Cobb, eldest son of the late H. Cobb, 
esq., of Heworth, York, to Elizabeth Mary, 
dau. of the late R. Belliers, esq., of Hillfield, 
Gloucester, and widow of John Crofts, esq., of 
Sompting Abbotts, Sussex. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. R. G. 
Hopkinson, youngest son of the late J. Hop- 
kinson, esq., of Clifton, York, to Mary, only 
surviving dau. of the late J. Sherlock, esq., of 
Reeth, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 10. At Shenstone, Francis Abbott, esq., 
Secretary to the General Post-office in Scotland, 
to Frances Jane, eldest dau. of Admiral Sir 
William Parker, bart., G.C.B., of Shenstone- 
lodge, Staffordshire. 

At Long Preston, Yorkshire, Capt. Evelyn 
Waddington, 23rd Bombay N.L.I., second son 
of the late Major.-Gen. Waddington, C.B., to 
Alice, eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. B. Clarke, 
of West Bayborough. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Wm. J. Watson, 
esq., 8th (the King’s) Regt., to Augusta Isa- 
bella, second dau. of the Rev. C. J. Hawkins, 
Rector of Overton, Hants. 

At All Saints’, Southampton, Captain J. D. 
Verner, late of the Royal Fusiliers, to Mary 
Ann, eldest dau. of John Casey, esq., of 
Hill-house, Southampton, late of Guy-lodge, 
Clapton. 

Dee. 11. At Hampton-wick, the Rev. Arthur 
P. Arnott, B.A., eldest son of Jas. Arnott, esq., 
of Leithfield, N.B., to Margaret Georgiana, 
second dau. of Chas, L. Crafer, esq. 

Dec.12. At Weeford, Chas. Wilsone Broun, 
esq., of Linburn, Dumbartonshire, to Patience, 
widow of Hen. John Swinfen, esq., of Swinfen- 
hall, Staffordshire. 

At Christ Church, Bayswater, Edwin A. B. 
Crockett, esq., to Henrietta Helen, third dau. 
of the Rev. Charles Mackenzie, Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, and Principal of Westbourne 
College. 

At St. Michael’s, Eaton-sq., Edward John 
Parker-Jervis, esq., eldest son of the Hon. 
Edward Swynfen Parker-Jervis, of Aston- 
hall, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, to Grace 
Catherine, younger dau. of the late Sir John 
Jervis, knt., Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

At Wylye, Wilts, Capt. C. M. ‘Longmore, 
of the Bengal Staff Corps, son of Philip Long- 
more, esq., of Hertford-castle, to Adale Louisa, 
youngest dan. of the Rev. J. S. Stockwell, M.A., 
Rector of Wylye. 

Dec. 16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir 
Chas, Burton, bart., of Pollarton, eo. Carlow, 
to Georgiana Mary, only dau. of the late David 
Haliburton Dallas, esq., and granddau. of the 
late Sir Thomas Dallas, G.C.B, 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Capt. Fredk. 
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Marshall, 2nd Life Guards, third son of the 
late Geo. Marshall, esq., of Broadwater, Surrey, 
to Adelaide Laura, youngest dau. of the late 
Edward Howard, esq. 

At st. Philippe de Roule, Paris, James Far- 
rell, esq., of Robertstown, Meath, and of Mer- 
rion-square, Dublin, to Gabrielle, Comtesse 
de Polignac, dau. of the lute Melchior, Comte 
de Polignac, and niece of the late Prince de 
Polignac. 

Dec.17. At St. Jude’s, Southsea, Sir Francis 
Blackwood, bart., R.N., to Laura Olivia, second 
dau. of Robert S. Palmer, esq., of Merrion-sq., 
Dublin. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, the Hon. and 
Rev. Cecil Fiennes, M.A., Rector of Hamstall 
Ridware, Staffordshire, to Maria Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the late John Hardy, jun., esq., for- 
merly H.M.’s Consul at St. Jago de Cuba. 

At St. Matthias’, Richmond, Surrey, Licut.- 
Col. Drummond Hay, 78th Highlanders, to 
Theresa Anne Augusta, elder dau. of the late 
Francis Harold Duncombe, esq., H.M.’s 74th 
Regt., and granddau. of the late Lieut.-Col, 
Woodroffe, of Poyle-pk., Surrey, and Nash- 
court, Kent. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Charles Miller, esq., 
of Great Wakering, Essex, to Mary Anne, 
widow of John Waller, esq., Chief Cashier of 
H.M.’s Woods and Forests Department. 

Dec. 18. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John 
Forster, Major unattached, to Emily Jane, 
second dau. of the late John Ashton Case, esq. 

At St.George’s, Ramsgate, Charles Hay 
Coghlan, esq., of H.M.’s 109th Regt., third son 
of Col. W. M. Coghlan, H.M.’s Bombay Artil- 
lery, Political Resident and Commandant of 
Aden, to Augusta, only dau. of Col. Under- 
wood, late Madras Engineers, and of Rams- 
gate, Kent. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, R. F. Salter, 
esq., of Slough, Bucks, to Jane, ejdest dau. of 
the late Thos. Wilson, esq., of Fell-house, 
Gateshead. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William Law, 
esq., of Lower-Brook-st., second son of the 
Rev. Henry Law, Rector of Downham, Ely, to 
Clara Jemima, second dau. of James Sive- 
wright, esq., Cadogan-pl., London. 

At Walton-on-Thames, Francis Chas. Turner, 
Capt. 39th Regt., son of the late Major-Gen. 
Turner, C.B., Bombay Cavalry, to Emma 
Graciosa, second dau. of Edward Doering, 
esq., the Hurst, Walton-oa-Thames. 

At Harrow, the Rev. H. Montagu Butler, 
Head Master of Harrow School, to Georgina 
Isabella, dau. of Edward F. Elliot, esq., and 
granddau. of the late Right Hon. Hugh 
Elliog. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, the Rev. Thomas 
Tweddle, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, second son of the late Thos. Tweddle, 
esq., of Askerton Castle, Cumberland, to 
Augusta Mount, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Schreiber, late 18th Hussars, of Roden-house, 
Cheltenham. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


H.R.H. Tue Prince Consort. 

Dec. 14. At Windsor Castle, aged 
42, H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

The lamented deceased Prince, Albert 
Francis Augustus Charles Emmanuel, 
was the second son of his Royal High- 
ness Ernest Antony Charles Lewis, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, by his 
marriage with Dorothy Louisa Paulina 
Charlotte Frederica Augusta, daughter 
of his Royal Highness Augustus, Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha-Altenberg. On the death 
of the Duke Frederic, in 1806, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg inherited the 
principality of Gotha, the Salic law pre- 
venting his wife from succeeding to it; 
but he did not formally become pos- 
sessed of the Duchy till November 12, 
1826, after which time he became Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Prince Albert was born at Ehrenberg 
on the 26th of August, 1819. He was 
educated under his father’s supervision 
at the castle, his masters being selected 
from the College of Coburg. His mother 
died when he was scarcely eleven years 
old, but his father afterwards married 
asecond time, and the young Prince’s 
step-mother, a Princess of Wurtemberg, 
discharged her duties to him and his 
elder brother (now Duke Ernest II. of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha) with exemplary 
fidelity. In May, 1837, the young 
Princes were sent to the University of 
Bonn, as Studiosus Juris, and among 
those who entered at the same time 
were the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Prince William 
of Léwenstein- Wertheim, and the Here- 
ditary Prince of Lippe Schaumburg. 
The two young Princes of Saxe-Coburg 
lodged at the house of-Dr. Bischof, a 
medical professor, in a modest house 
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near the University, occupying one 
side of an open piece of ground near 
the cathedral. The Prince’s private 
tutor was Geheimrath (Privy Council- 
lor) Florschutz, who was subsequently 
Minister of Coburg. Prince Albert’s 
character was that of an earnest and 
painstaking student. A college con- 
temporary student says that though 
he and his brother gave costly enter- 
tainments to their fellow-students, they 
themselves lived a very frugal, abste- 
mious life, Prince Albert chiefly studied 
jurisprudence and history. Jurispru- 
dence was taught by Professors Walter 
(an Ultramontane but a very able man), 
Boking, and Parthes; history by Pro- 
fessor Loebell. Music and painting he 
particularly cultivated in his intervals 
of leisure. He had learned music when 
a boy of the well-known Dr. Breiden- 
stein, and was reputed to be a proficient 
in the art even before he entered the 
University. A specimen of his skill 
in painting remains in a picture of his, 
the “Savoyard Minstrel Boy,” executed 
during his student life; it is now in the 
Royal Collection. 

During his residence at Bonn, though 
free and accessible to all, and never as- 
suming the state of the prince, the 
young student’s great friends were Count 
Beust and Professor Welcker; and he 
also cultivated the society of Wilhelm 
Schlegel, who thought highly of him. 
Prince Albert’s chief diversions were 
athletic exercises and the sports of the 
field, in which he excelled. His attend- 
ant on his shooting excursions was one 
Peter Stamm, who, besides being a guide, 
was a well-to-do hotel-keeper in a town 
near Bonn. This worthy old man, long 
after the Prince had left “college,” 
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would talk of his exploits, his affability, 
his charity, by the hour, and he would 
shew the visitor three portraits on the 
walls of his sitting-room—those of the 
late Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the present 
Duke, and the Prince Albert, the latter 
being the most prized of all. Prince 
Albert left Bonn after residing dur- 
ing three academical seasons (terms)— 
namely, in September, 1838. He and 
his elder brother, Duke Ernest, pub- 
lished a volume of poems, with music 
and illustrations, during their academi- 
cal residence, for the benefit of the poor 
of Bonn. 

In 1838 the young Prince and his 
father paid a visit to England, on the 
oceasion of the coronation of the Queen. 
The Duke and the Prince, it was re- 
marked, remained at Windsor and in 
London longer than the guests of higher 
rank. In the course of 1839 the King 
of the Belgians paid a visit to England, 
and he was followed within a wek or 
two by Prince Albert and his brother. 
They arrived October the 10th, and left 
November the 16th. One week after 
the Prince had left, namely, on the 23rd 
of Nov., 1839, her Majesty summoned 
her Privy Councillors, and announced 
her intention to unite herself in mar- 
riage with Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. The Queen emphatically de- 
clared her belief that the alliance would, 
“by the blessing of God, secure her 
domestic happiness and serve the best 
interests of her-country,” an anticipa- 
tion that has been amply realised. 

The marriage was announced to par- 
liament in the Queen’s Speech of Jan. 
16, 1840. With what was regarded at 
the time an excess of caution, the Duke 
of Wellington proposed, by way of an 
amendment to the address, to insert 
the word “Protestant” before “ prince,” 
lest it should be thought that Her Ma- 
jesty, by only affirming her intention to 
unite herself to a Prince of Saxe-Coburg, 
neglected to give the people of England 
security for the Protestantism of her 
future husband. The Duke carried his 
point in spite of the remonstrance of 
the Prime Minister. The Prince was 


forthwith naturalized by Act of Par- 
liament ; but the question of supply was 
not so easily settled. Mr. Hume moved 
(Jan. 27) an amendment to reduce the 
proposed vote of £50,000 to £21,000; 
and Mr. W. Williams seconded the 
motion, which was lost by 305 to 38, 
Colonel Sibthorpe was more successful, 
He reduced (by 262 to 158) the sum of 
£50,000 to £30,000, carrying his point 
through the junction of nearly all the 
Conservatives, including their leaders— 
Peel, Graham, &c.—with the extreme 
Radicals. The marriage took place in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James's. The 
late Duke of Sussex gave away his royal 
niece, and the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the late Bishop of London 
performed the service. 

As might naturally be expected 
with the consort of the Sovereign, the 
marks of distinction and the offices that 
Prince Albert received were numerous. 
The title of Royal Highness was con- 
ferred by patent, dated Feb. 6, 1840; 
and he was empowered to quarter the 
royal arms on the 7th of February in 
the same year. On the following day 
he obtained his commission as Field 
Marshal, and he was made Colonel of 
the 11th (or Prince Albert’s Own) Hus- 
sars on the 30th of April, 1840. In 
April, 1842, he became Colonel of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. In August, 
1850, he was made Colonel-in-Chief of the 
60th Rifles, and on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1852, he was appointed Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Rifle Brigade and Colonel 
of the Grenadier Guards, on the death 
of the Duke of Wellington. His Royal 
Highness was granted letters of prece- 
dence next after the Queen on the 5th 
of March, 1840, and was nominated a 
member of the Privy Council on the 
11th of September, 1840. He was ap- 
pointed Grand Ranger of Windsor Park 
in 1841, and received the Order of the 
Golden Fleece in April of that year. 
In April, 1842, he received the appoint- 
ment of Lord Warden of the Stannaries 
and Chief Steward of the Duchy of 
Cornwall. He became Governor and 
Constable of Windsor Castle in May, 
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1843, and first and principal Knight 
Grand Cross and Acting Grand Master 
of the Order of the Bath in June, 1843. 
He was also made High Steward of 
Plymouth in June, 1843, and Captain- 
General and Colonel of the Artillery 
Company in September of that year. 
His election as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge took place on the 
27th of February, 1847, after a rather 
sharp contest with Earl Powis. He was 
chosen High Steward of New Windsor 
in July, 1851, and on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, 1852, he was nominated Master 
of the Trinity House. In February, 
1856, he was made Knight of the Order 
of the Seraphim by the King of Sweden. 
His creation as Prince Consort was ef- 
fected by letters patent, dated the 2nd 
of July, 1857. He was elected President 
of the Horticultural Society in February, 
1858 ; and he has filled the Presidential 
chair at the British Association, and at 
the Social Scienee Congress. 

Many of the offices enumerated above 
were usually considered merely honorary; 
but in the hands of the Prince Consort 
they became far otherwise. Beside, as 
is now universally acknowledged, acting 
as the judicious adviser of the Queen in 
all the important public transactions of 
the last twenty years, the Prince was 
also known as the liberal patron and 
promoter of numberless efforts for the 
advancement of science and art, as also for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
labouring classes. Though not, as is ge- 
nerally stated, the deviser of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, it probably never would 
have attained the success that it did, or 
have been the precursor of that of 1862, 
but for his steady and enlightened encou- 
ragement. He was a frequent and an 
admirable speaker at public meetings, 
and, on the suggestion of Lord Ash- 
burton, many of his addresses were col- 
lected and published by the Society of 
Arts in 1857, These speeches are marked 
by admirably chosen words and forcible 
phrases, many of which are current to 
this day, though their origin is not 
always remembered. In 1848 (May 18) 
the Prince first spoke at length in pub- 
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lic, on the improvement of the condition 
of the labouring classes, when he insisted 
that the interests of all classes were 
identical. The next year (May 16) he 
eloquently pleaded the cause of domestic 
servants out of place. His speeches at 
the Royal Agricultural Meeting at York 
(July 18, 1848); at laying the first stone 
of Great Grimsby Docks, (April 18, 
1849) ; at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, (June 
11, 1849); and on presenting colours to 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers at Winchester, 
(July 12, 1849), are all models of their 
kind for point and propriety. At the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet, (March 21,1850,) 
to the commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851, His Royal Highness made a 
long and very able speech, which created 
a great sensation. He said emphatically, 
that he “ considered it to be the duty of 
every educated person closely to watch 
and study the time in which he lived; 
that there was one great erid to be ac- 
complished, the realization of the unity 
of mankind. The Exhibition of 1851 
would cause them to realize the bless- 
ings bestowed on them, and also give 
them the conviction that, those blessings 
would be realized only by living at peace 
with the rest of the world.” His other 
celebrated speeches were delivered at 
meetings of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 


. St. Martin’s Hall, June 16, 1851; at 


the Mansion House, for the Sons of the 
Clergy, May 10, 1851; and a specially 
notable defence of science at Birming- 
ham, November 22, 1855. 

Prince Albert was much attached to 
agriculture, and as an intelligent prac- 
tical breeder he was very successful at 
the Smithfield Club shows. His model 
farm at Windsor is understood to have 
been profitably managed under his direc- 
tion. But the Prince was seen to most 
advantage in that particular character 
which of all others most commends itself. 
tothe English heart—the head of a well- 
regulated English family. There is no 
question but that the strongest hold 
which both the Queen and her Royal 
Consort have had upon the affections 
of the nation, rests upon the admirable 
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manner in which they have discharged 
their duties in this respect ; and by this 
standard we must mainly measure the 
loss sustained in Prince Albert’s death. 
He was not merely the Consort of the 
Queen ; he was the husband, counsellor, 
and guide of a royal English lady ; and 
also the firm and judicious guardian and 
parent of a young and rising family. 

We have said that it is now universally 
acknowledged that the Prince Consort 
was a judicious adviser to the Queen: 
such was not the case some years ago, 
and His Royal Highness was for a time in 
some ill-informed quarters regarded with 
suspicion and dislike. In 1851 it was 
said that he had caused the dismissal 
of Lord Palmerston from the Foreign- 
office ; and for the next year and a-half 
the public were favoured with extraor- 
dinary revelations of the depth and ini- 
quitous character of “German influ- 
ence,” “ Austrian propensities,” and so 
forth, at Court. One charge pertina- 
ciously urged was, that “ Prince Albert 
had insisted on being Commander-in- 
Chief; he wanted to revolutionize the 
army, and inaugurate a military despot- 
ism in this favoured land.” It after- 
wards turned out that the Duke of 
Wellingtén had looked forward to the 
Prince as his proper successor, but that 
the latter had invariably refused to 
take the office. These tales had such an 
effect, that when the Queen went to 
open Parliament in January, 1854, the 
Prince was unfavourably received by 
the crowd; but the truth is now better 
known, and some of those who were 
once most forward in urging the charges 
have since allowed that they were ut- 
terly without foundation. 

The active and useful life that was led 
by the Prince Consort would seem in 
the common course of events to have in- 
sured his attaining to old age; but this 
was not to be, and what was at first con- 
sidered only a slight cold, carried him 
off after a brief illness. 


“ The Prince Consort,” saysthe “Times” 
of December 18, “was taken ill some 
twelve days since. Symptoms of fever, 
accompauied by a general indisposition, 


made their appearance. For some 
the complaint was not considered to 
serious, but from the early part of last 
week the medical men in attendance and 
the persons about the Court began to 
feel anxious. It became evident that, 
even if the disorder did not take a 
dangerous turn, a debilitating sickness 
would at least confine the Prince for 
some time to the Paiace. It need not 
be said that no statement was made 
which could unnecessarily alarm Her 
Majesty or the public. It was not till 
Wednesday, [Dec. 11,] when the fever 
had gained head, and the patient was 
much weakened, that the first bulletin 
was issued, and even then it was said 
that the symptoms were not unfavour- 
able. In short, it was considered to be 
an ordinary, though severe, case of gas- 
tric fever, from which a personvof the 
Prince’s age and strength, aided by the 
skill of the first physicians in thecountry, 
might be reasonably expected to recover. 
The usual routine of the Court was con- 
sequently not departed from, and though, 
as we have said, much anxiety prevailed, 
it was not thought necessary to commu- 
nicate these apprehensions to the Queen, 
“ We believe, however, that the Prince 
himself had for some days a melancholy 
conviction that his end was at hand. 
The recent death of his relative, the 
King of Portugal, from a similar dis- 
order, is understod to have had an un- 
fortunate influence upon him, and possi- 
bly assisted the progress of the malady. 
It is said that as early as We.!nesday 
morning, [ Dec. 11, ] the Prince expressed 
his belief that he should not recover. 
On Thursday, [the 12th,] no material 
change took place in his condition, and 
on Friday morning, [the 13th, }the Queen 
took a drive, having at that time no 
suspicion of immediate danger. When, 
however, Her Majesty returned to the 
Castle the extremities of the patient 
were already cold, so sudden had been 
the fresh access of the diserder. The 
alarming bulletin of Friday was then 
published. From that time the state 
of the Prince was one of the great- 
est danger, On Friday evening it was 
thought probable that he would not 
survive the night, and the Prince of 
Wales, who had been telegraphed for 
to Cambridge, arrived at the Castle 
by special train about three o’clock on 
Saturday morning. All night the Prince 
continued very ill, but in the forenoon of 
Saturday, [the 14th,] a change for the 
better took place. Unhappily, it was 
only the rally which so often precedes 
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dissolution ; but it gave great hopes to 
the eminent physicians in attendance, 
and was communicated to the public as 
soon as possible. The ray of hope was 
fated soon to be quenched. About four 
o'clock in the afternoon a relapse took 
place, and the Prince, who from the 
time of his severe seizure on Friday had 
been sustained by stimulants, began 
gradually to sink. It was half-past four 
when the last bulletin was issued, an- 
nouncing that the patient was in a 
critical state. From that time there 
was no hope. When the improvement 
took place on Saturday it was agreed 
by the medical men that if the patient 
could be carried over one more night 
his life would in all probability be saved. 
But the sudden failure of vital power 
which occurred in the afternoon, frus- 
trated these hopes. Congestion of the 
lungs, the result of complete exhaustion, 
set in, the Prince’s breathing became 
continually shorter and feebler, and he 
expired without pain at a few minutes 
before eleven o’clock. He was sensible, 
and knew the Queen to the last. The 
Duke of Cambridge and the following 
gentlemen connected with the Court 
were present: — General Bruce, Sir 
Charles Phipps, General Grey, General 
Bentinck, Lord Alfred Paget, Major Du 
Plat, General Seymour, Colonel E!phin- 
stone, and the Dean of Windsor. 

“It must have cheered the last mo- 
ments of the illustrious patient to see 
his wife and nearly all his children round 
his bed. The Princess Royal, who is at 
Berlin, was prevented by recent severe 
indisposition from travelling; and, in- 
deed, the death of the Prince followed 
too soon on the discovery of his danger 
for such a journey to have availed her. 
Prince Alfred is serving on board his 
ship on the other side of the Atlantic; 
but the Prince of Wales and the Prin- 
cess Alice were by his side, together 
with several of the younger members of 
the family. Of the devotion and strength 
of mind shewn by the Princess Alice all 
through these trying scenes it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly. Her Royal 
Highness has, indeed, felt that it was 
her place to bea comfort and support to 
her mother in this affliction, and to her 
dutiful care we may perhaps owe it that 
the Queen bas borne the loss with ex- 
emplary resignation, and a composure 
which, under so sudden and so terrible 
a bereavement, could not have been 
anticipated. 

“This fact will, we are sare, give the 
greatest satis‘action to the tountry ; and 
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we may add that, after the death of-the 
Prince, the Queen, when the first pas- 
sionate burst of grief was over, called 
her children around her, and with a 
calmness which gives proof of 
natural energy, addressed them in s0- 
lemn and affectionate terms, which may 
be considered as indicating the inten- 
tions of a Sovereign who feels that 
the interests of a great nation depend 
on her firmness. Her Majesty declared 
to her family that, though she felt 
crushed by the loss of one who had been 
her companion through life, she knew 
how much was expected of her, and she 
accordingly called on her children to 
give her their assistance, in order that 
she might do her duty to them and to 
the country. That Her Majesty may 
have health and strength to fulfil these 
noble intentions, and that she may live 
many years in placid cheerfulness and 
peace of mind, alleviating the recollec- 
tion of her loss by sharing the happi- 
ness of her children, will be the earnest 
prayer of all her subjects.” 

The issue of Her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort are Victoria Adelaide 
Mary Louisa, Princess Royal, born 
Nov. 21, 1840; Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, and Earl of Dubiin, K.G., 
born Nov. 9, 1841; Alice Maud Mary, 
born April 15, 1843; Alfred Ernest 
Albert, born Aug. 6, 1844; Helen 
Augusta, born May 25, 1846; Louisa 
Caroline Alberta, born March 18, 
1848; Arthur William Patrick Albert, 
born May 1, 1850; Leopold George 
Duncan Albert, born April 7, 1853 ; 
Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore, born 
April 14, 1857; who all survive their 
lamented father. 

Agreeably to the understood wishes 
of the deceased Prince, his funeral, 
which took place in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, on the 23rd of December, was 
shorn of all needless ceremony, but the 
day was observed all over the country 
with a degree of real mourning, which 
was the best tribute to his memory. 


GENERAL Str Howarp Dovatas, 
Bart., G.C.B. 

Nov. 8. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 85, 
General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., 
G.C.B., of Carr, Perthshire. 

The deceased was the third, but eldest 
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surviving, son of the late Sir Charles 
Douglas, first baronet, by his second 
wife, Sarah, daughter of John Wood, 
Esq., and was born at Gosport, Hants, 
in the year 1776. After the usual school 
course, he joined the Royal Military 
College, Woolwich, in 1794. He served 
in Portugal and Spain in the campaigns 
of 1808 and the following year, and 
was present at Corunna under Sir John 
Moore. He was also in the Walcheren 
expedition, and in Spain with Lord 
Wellington’s army in the campaigns of 
1811 and 1812, and received the Order 
of the Cross of Charles III. Since the 
peace he held several important posts 
in the civil administration of our depen- 
dencies, having been Governor of New 
Brunswick from 1823 till 1829, and 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands from 1835 till 1840. Sir Howard, 
who succeeded to the family honours at 
the death of his elder brother in 1809, 
was for many years one of the Grooms 
of the Bedchamber in the household of 
His Royal Highness the late Duke of 
Gloucester. In December, 1832, and 
again in December, 1835, he contested 
the borough of Liverpool, though with- 
out success, as a supporter of Sir Robert 
Peel and the Conservative party: he 
again fought the battle in the early 
part of 1842, when he succeeded in ob- 
taining the seat vacated by Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell on his elevation to the judicial 
bench, and he continued to sit for Liver- 
pool until the dissolution in 1846, when 
he retired from public life. Sir Howard 
Douglas was formerly a Commissioner 
of the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst, and he was frequently consulted 
by Her Majesty’s Government upon sani- 
tary, educational, and other questicns 
connected with the army. He obtained, 
in 1841, the coloneley of the 99th Regi- 
ment of Foot, and was transferred to 
the colonelcy of the 15th Foot in 1851. 
He was created a K.C.B. at the close 
of the war, a Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George on under- 
taking the government of the Ionian 
Islands, and promoted to the grade 
of G.C.B. in 1841. He also received 
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the degree of an Honorary D.C.L. from 
the University of Oxford, in 1829. Sir 
Howard Douglas was also a Fellow of 
the Royal, and of several other scien- 
tific and literary societies, and was well 
known as the author of many scientific 
treatises, especially on such practical 
questions as fortification and gunnery 
—subjects which occupied his constant 
attention down to the close of his long 
and active life. 

Sir Howard married, in 1799, Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late James Dun- 
das, Esq., but was left a widower in 
1854. By her he had issue a family of 
four daughters and six sons, of whom 
one daughter and three sons survive. 
His three elder sons having all died 
in the service of their country, he is 
succeeded in the title and estates by his 
fourth, but eldest surviving son, Major- 
Gencral Robert Percy Douglas, Lieut.- 
Governor of Jersey, and late Assistant- 
Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards, 
who was born in 1805, and has been 
twice married, and has issue by both 
marriages. The other sons are respec- 
tively the Rev. Wm. Frederick Douglas 
(who is married to a daughter of the 
late Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stop- 
ford, G.C.B.), and Captain Henry John 
Douglas, R.N. The family of Sir Howard 
Donglas are a cadet branch of the noble 
Scottish house represented by the Earl 
of Morton, being descended from the 
sixth earl of that line. The father of Sir 
Howard was an eminent naval officer, 
who was created a baronet in 1777, for 
his services in forcing a passage up the 
River St. Lawrence to the relief of 
Quebec in the previous year, during the 
American War. He was also Captain 
of the Fleet in Rodney’s action with 
the Count de Grasse, in 1782. 

We borrow the following remarks, 
on the scientific labours of the deceased, 
from the “‘ Edinburgh Courant :”— 


“What was most peculiar to Sir 
Howard was his seizing the very spirit 
of a period of transition in a profession 
not his own, and devoting his life (as 
we may almost say he did) to preparing 
that profession for a new era. In writ- 
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ing on Naval Gunnery and Steam Fleets, 
he just hit the wants of the genera- 
tion that had grown up since his own 
youth; and no intelligent amateur ever 
can turn to these treatises without feel- 
ing the importance at once of what 
they teach and what their success in- 
dicates. 

“They are in fact the directest and 
most valuable answer to that great ques- 
tion of the time—How best to meet the 
new conditions of naval war? This isa 
question involving we do not say merely 
Great Britain’s supremacy at sea, but her 
old insular immunity from invasion. ... 

“At this stage of matters comes Sir 
Howard Douglas, and points out, first, 
how our naval guunery may be im- 
proved, and next, how we may learn to 
mancuvre a steam fleet as well as we 
used to do a sailing one. Both lessons 
belong to the change above alluded to, 
and are connected with one another; 
since steam, which makes sea-battles in- 
dependent of the wind, makes them more 
than ever like land-battles—which, again, 
are more than ever decided (now-a-days) 
by artillery. And here was the peculiar 
propriety of a scientific soldier’s taking 
up the subject. Sir Howard Douglas 
saw that the revolving years were mak- 
ing the sea more and more a battle- 
field, 30 to speak, and applied himself to 
teaching the sister-service how to ac- 
commodate herself to the fact. But he 
did this without a trace of any undue 
amount of the influence of his own 
profession appearing in his pages;— 
without the faintest tinge of pedantry, 
in short. He had, if anything, a relish 
for the beautiful old evolutions which 
we find in James, and whieh give to 
the old naval actions the interest of 
a game of chess. He was, no doubt, 
a steady assertor of the doctrine that 
ships could not stand against forts, — 
that wooden walls ought not to be em- 
ployed against stone walls. But this is 
not exclusively a soldier’s doctrine, there 
being plenty of naval men who admit 
that Algiers and Acre did not suffi- 
ciently establish the safety of attacking 
fortresses from the water; and that the 
experience at Sebastopol told in an un- 
favourable direction. Apart from this, 
however, Sir Howard Douglas was a 
staunch supporter of naval gunnery, 
and did much to give scientific strength 
and direction to the study of it; and 
his influence has helped, with that of 
other men, to make the whole education 
of naval officers a far more elaborate 
business than it used to be. 
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“The value of the late distinguished 
officer's labours, however, just lies in his 
having always grafted new discoveries 
on old experience. He insisted that 
the age required a new kind of naval 
training and practice, but he connected 
these with the training and practice 
of previous ages. He was thus at once 
a conservative and an improver,—cha- 
racters more frequently united than the 


vulgar suppose. 
“Sir Howard Douglas was well en- 


titled to be called ‘a representative 
man.’ He represented the cause of the 
new British navy, adapting itself gra- 
dually to the results of nineteenth cen- 
tury discovery, and, to apply a somewhat 
hackneyed simile, getting, like the eagle, 
a new beak. Such a man’s career de- 
serves honour. It is also a spectacle full 
of hope. For, after all, we are to re- 
member that changes as extensive as 
that now in progress have taken place 
several times before, without ending in 
Britain’s subjugation. It was a great 
change from the navy of the Edwards 
to that of Elizabeth’s time; but Eng- 
land flourished upon it.” 


Sir PETER LAURIE. 

Dec. 3. In Park-square, Regent’s 
Park, aged 83, Sir Peter Laurie, for 
many years well known in connexion 
with the magistracy of the City of 
London. 

The deceased was a son of the late 
Mr. John Laurie, a plain man who lived 
upon his own lands at Stichill, Rox- 
burghshire, and who earned a compe- 
tency as a small agriculturist. At 
Stichill, Peter Laurie was born, we be- 
lieve, in the year of grace 1778; but it 
was one of the Alderman’s eccentrici- 
ties that he would never tell his exact 
age. But little is known of his early 
youth, except that he was originally 
destined for the ministry of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland. One 
thing, however, is certain, which is, that 
he had not arrived at man’s estate when 
he set aside the views of his parents, 
and resolved to turn his steps south- 
wards and to seek his fortunes in Lon- 
don. Arriving in London, with but few 
pounds and fewer friends, he applied 
himself in earnest to business; and hav- 
ing filled a clerk’s place in a saddler’s 
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counting-house, and having married the 
daughter of his employer, set up on his 
own account as a merchant. Eventually 
he rose to become a large contractor for 
the Indian army, and so thoroughly did 
he prosper in this business that he was 
enabled to retire, while still compara- 
tively a young man, from active com- 
mercial engagements with something 
more than a competency. He was 
elected to serve the office of Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex in 1823, and was 
chosen Alderman of Aldersgate Ward 
in the year 1826. He held the office of 
Lord Mayor in 1832-33. 

“In Common Council,” says a writer 

in the “City Press,” “he continued to 

in favour of those measures which 
he had previously advocated, with such 
convincing arguments as were employed 
by Joseph Hume in another place, his 
facts and figures being more potent than 
the showy eloquence which he never af- 
fected. By his exertions, the Court of 
Aldermen wus thrown open to the pub- 
lic in 1835 ; and it may be noticed, that 
he carried a similar popular measure ten 
years previously in the Court of Mid- 
dlesex magistrates.” 

The Alderman for Aldersgate incurred 
some disfavour by his great earnestness 
in denouncing the luxuries in which the 
high functionaries of the City were in 
the habit of indulging at the public ex- 
pense. Turtle-soup and orange-water, 
venison and champagne, and consequent 


rotundity of person, never formed part . 


of his ideal of the pattern Alderman. 
But any little alienation which these 
disclaimers produced was effectually 
counterbalanced by the good services 
which he rendered to the public when 
seated on the magisterial bench, where 
he exhibited a penetration into charac- 
ter, and brought out the secrets of a re- 
luctant subject, in a manner which com- 
manded the admiration of the Court. 


“Nothing,” says the writer above 
quoted, “could exceed the skill with 
which he elicited curious facts respect- 
ing the callings of the strange charac- 
ters who stood in his presence, and the 
discoveries which he made as to the 
habits and the modus operandi of crimi- 
nals. To this remarkable faculty, the City 


was indebted for the conviction of the 
notorious swindler Costor, who was 
styled the Rob-Roy of the mercantile 
world, and was connected with a 

of swindlers who were the pest of the 
City.” 

We believe that we are right in stat- 
ing that this celebrated rogue, when 
called up for one of his examinations, 
begged that he might be tried by any 
magistrate except Sir Peter Laurie; 
thereby paying the highest compliment 
to his ability and sterling common- 
sense. 

The police annals of the City in 1855 
disclosed, as our readers will remember, 
a remarkable series of frauds on the part 
of Davidson and Gordon, who, by means 
of fictitious warrants and other gross 
impositions, had practised to an enormous 
extent upon the credulous confidence of 
the public. Toprevent these celebrated 
culprits from escaping by means of any 
technical plea, Sir Peter Laurie insisted 
on having the case placed in the hands 
of the City Solicitor, so that wholesale 
swindling should not triumph against 
the cause of justice. The investigation 
of these frauds occupied no less than 
twelve sittings before the criminals were 
sent for trial to the Old Bailey, where 
they received their just sentence. The 
commercial world and society at large 
both owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Sir Peter Laurie for the patience and 
skill with which he presided over this 
remarkable case, and brought it to a 
successful issue. 

“The moral power of Alderman 
Laurie over the accuser and the ac- 
cused was one element of his great suc- 
cess in the distribution of justice, tem- 
pered with mercy. He has brought,” 
says the same writer, “the uiforgiving 
to see his own need of forgiveness, and 
extend pardon to the offender ; he has 
convinced the intended suicide of his 
guilt and restored him to hope and 
trust; and in many instances he has 
had the satisfaction of reconciling the 
man and wife who came into his pre- 
sence to effect a public separation from 
each other.” 

Many of the cases brought before a 
London alderman are of a humorous 
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kind, and admit of the exercise of a 
little pleasantry on his part without of- 
fending the majesty of justice; and in 
such cases Sir Peter Laurie was always 
ready to enliven the Court with the fa- 
cetiousness of which an exhaustless fund 
was supplied by his native humour. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
inventive powers of both friends and 
enemies have often combined to attribute 
to the deceased Alderman very many 
mots and aphorisms, of which he knew 
nothing until he read them in print. 

Notwithstanding his well-known views 
as an individual on City banquets, Sir 
Peter Laurie discharged the office of 
first magistrate of the City of London in 
a manner which gave general satisfac- 
tion, and in no way diminished the dig- 
nity of his post. Indeed, although at 
the time he had recently ceased to sup- 
port the Liberal party, and had adopted 
the Tory creed, he was waited on, at the 
close of his year of office, by a deputa- 
tion headed by a no less distinguished 
reformer than Mr. William Williams, 
M.P. for Coventry, and now for Lam- 
beth, by whom he was requested to offer 
himself for re-election. This honour, 
however, he declined, as also he declined 
the overtures made to him by some local 
politicians to induce him to enter the 
lists as a candidate for the representa- 

_tion of Marylebone. This he declined 
on various grounds, and more particu- 
larly on that of the late hours which are 
the necessary result of a Parliamen- 
tary life, and which have a tendency to 
tell upon health. 

Sir Peter Laurie led a public life of 
great value to the interests of philan- 
thropy and social advancement, and 
filled a variety of offices, (such as the 
Presidency of the Bethlehem and Bride- 
well Hospitals,) which enabled him to 
take an active part in many of the lead- 
ing movements of the day. Among 
these, the claims of art and those of 
Christian missions were not forgotten. 
The late Alderman was one of the ori- 
ginators of the Wilkie Memorial, and 
has presided on more than one occasion 
at the annual meetings of the Wesleyan 
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Missionary Society, where his speeches 
were such as, to say the least, fully jus- 
tified his parents in their original in- 
tention of devoting him to the work of 
the ministry. 

Sir Peter Laurie was a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for the city of West- 
minster and for the county of Middle- 
sex, and a Commissioner of Lieutenancy 
for London. He married, early in the 
present century, Margaret, daughter of 
John Jack, Esq., but was left a widower, 
without issue, in 1847. 

Sir Peter Laurie’s name, as our readers 
will remember, was put forward some 
two months since, as a candidate for 
the civic chair ; and his last public act 
was to protest against such a use of his 
name. His health, which had long been 
feeble, grew sensibly worse in the week 
before his death, while he was staying 
at Brighton. On the lst of December 
he was brought up thence to London, 
in spite of the remonstrances of his 
friends, who feared that he would die 
upon the road: but he was resolved, in 
his own words, “to die at home.” And 
he had his wish; for he had reached 
his house less than forty-eight hours 
when he ceased to breathe. 

The remains of the deceased Alderman 
were deposited in the cemetery at High- 
gate on Tuesday, December 10, his fune- 
ral being attended by several members 
of the Aldermanic body. 


T. S. Duncomsz, Esq. 

Nov. 13. At Lancing, Sussex, aged 
64, Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, Esq., 
M.P. for Finsbury. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
Thomas Duncombe, Esq., of Copgrove, 
Yorkshire, next brother of Charles, first 
Lord Faversham, by Emma, eldest 
daughter of the late Right Reverend 
John Hinchcliffe, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough. His maternal grand- 
mother was Elizabeth, sister of John, 
first Lord Crewe. He was born in the 
year 1797, and he served for some time 
as an officer in the 4th Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards, in which he roge to 
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the rank of lieutenant. He entered the 
army, however, after the European war 
was already at an end, and in conse- 
quence never had an opportunity of see- 
ing actual service. In 1826 he was 
elected M.P. for Hertford, when he was 
by no means a frequent speaker, though 
he gave a steady support to all Liberal 
measures, such as Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and Parliamentary, Municipal, and 
Church reform. At the first election 
under the Reform Act, however, he was 
unseated, and continued out of Parlia- 
ment for two years. A vacancy having 
occurred in the representation of the 
borough of Finsbury in the year 1834, 
by the appointment of Mr. Grant to the 
Governorship of Bombay, Mr. Duncombe 
came forward, and was returned at the 
head of the poll, against three rival can- 
didates, of whom Mr. Wakley was one, 
and his majority was one of no less than 
600 votes. He was the popular candi- 
date of the day, and for the rest of his 
life he continued to maintain his popu- 
larity, having been returned again in 
December, 1834, in July, 1837, in June, 
1841, in July, 1847, in June, 1852, and 
in March, 1857, and on two out of those 
occasions without a contest. 

“ The Times” thus speaks of him :— 

“ Mr. Thomas Slingsby Duncombe died 
on Thursday last, and we have now to 
estimate what the public have lost in 
him. They have lost a ‘character,’ — 
an odd sort of man, all points and angles, 
who made himself wonderfully popular, 
who was not so successful in winning 
respect, who was always sufficiently 
amusing, and who in almost every as- 
sembly, whether select as a club or mul- 
tifarious as a mob, managed to make his 
presence felt. He was a fluent talker, 
who made neat sentences, and without 
being actually witty could always raise 
a laugh. Nothing that he ever said 
lives in the memory, and yet few mem- 
bers of Parliament have by their speeches 
elicited so much laughter as he. With- 
out mulice, he said things which other 
men shrank from saying. Latterly, his 
very appearance added piquancy to his 
remarks. Emaciated and careworn, he 
looked more like the starved apothecary 
than the jovial jester, and when this 
grave and wasted figure rose to speak 
it was always in a character with which 
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we are chiefly familiar in low comedy 
—that of a man who means to give us 
‘a bit of his mind.’ Mr. Duncombe was 
always giving the Minister ‘a bit of his 
mind.’ He, for example, led the attack 
on Sir James Graham, when the Home 
Minister took certain liberties with let- 
ters passing through our Post-office. 
The gravity, the coolness, the physical 
feebleness with which he uttered some 
unpleasant remark always tickled the 
fancy of his hearers. One can under- 
stand how the contrast between the 
placidity of his manner and the trouble- 
someness of his matter should take with 
the House of Commons; it is not so 
easy to understand how he ruled the 
mob. He was the spoilt child of Fins- 
bury for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. No man has sat so long as he 
for any metropolitan borough. He was 
always at the head of the poll. There 
is a common idea that he who would 
win the multitude must be a burly 
fellow, of strong physique—a Cleon or 
O’Connell. Mr. Duncombe, an ‘ exqui- 
site’ of an old school, was the very op- 
posite of this. He was of good, though 
not noble, family. His uncle was raised 
to the peerage in 1826, and Mr. Dun- 
combe was as exquisite in his habits as 
if he were the last of a score of earls.” 


Tae Rev. Samvent Wrx, M.A. 

Sept. 4. At the Vicarage, St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Less, London, aged 90, 
the Rev. Samuel Wix, M.A., F.R.S,, 
F.S.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Hospitaller of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, 
in the City of London, and Rector of 
Inworth, Essex. 

Mr. Wix at the time of his decease 
was the oldest beneficed clergyman both 
in the metropolis and the county of 
Essex. He was born in London, Feb. 9, 
1771, and was educated at the Charter- 
house School. For some years he was 
the oldest surviving Carthusian. Pro- 
ceeding to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
he took his B.A. degree in 1793, and his 
M.A. in 1796. At first he devoted him- 
self to the study of the law, and the 
manuscripts he has left shew with what 
assiduity he worked to master that sub- 
ject. He, however, abandoned the legal 
profession, and was ordained deacon by 
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the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Yorke, Bishop of 
Ely, in 1798, and priest by Dr. Beilby 
Porteus, Bishop of London, in 1800. 
He held successively the curacies of the 
mother church of Chelsea, Ealing in 
Middlesex, Eynsford, near Farningham, 
in Kent, and Faulkbourne in Essex. In 
the year 1802 he was presented to the 
living of Inworth, by the patron, Thomas 
Poynder, Esq., and in 1808 he was 


elected by the Governors of St. Bar-. 


tholomew’s Hospital to the office of 
Hospitaller, together with that of Vicar 
of St. Bartholomew-the-Less; St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Less being a small parish 
almost entirely confined to the precinets 
of the Hospital,—though at the time of 
Mr. Wix’s appointment to the vicarage 
he had something like three or four 
hundred parishioners, independently of 
the inmates and officers of the Hospital. 

Mr. Wix was a Fellow both of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies. He 
served in due course the office of Pre- 
sident- of Sion College. For many years 
he was the unpaid Seeretary of Dr. 
Bray’s Associates, and most zealously 
devoted his energies to the serviee of 
such societies as he thought conducive 
to the welfare of the Church of Eng- 
land, or beneficial to the temporal in- 
terests of his fellow-creatures. 

He was a man of indefatigable in- 
dustry, and besides the conscientious 
discharge of his important clerical duties, 
he found time to make some very valu- 
able additions to our theological litera- 
ture. In 1808 he published a work on 
the XXXIX Articles, entitled “Serip- 
tural Illustrations of the XXXIX Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England, with 
a Practical Comment on each Article, 
affectionately intended to Promote Reli- 
gious Peace and Unity.” Mr. Wix was 
among the last of the old High Church 
school of divines, a genuine follower of 
Robert Nelson and the founders: of the 
Christian Knowledge Society. He cared 
more for devotional than polemical sub- 
jects; yet his intense desire for religious 
peace and unity led him into the thorny 
paths of controversy. In 1819 he wrote 
a work which commanded a great de- 
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gree of public attention, styled, “ Re- 
flections concerning the Expediency of 
a Council of the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome being holden 
with a view to Accommodate Religious 
Differences.” It produced an angry 
reply from Bishop Burgess, to which 
Mr. Wix wrote a most temperate answer. 
This work, however, attracted the at- 
tention of Jerome, Count de Salis, who 
had an intense sympathy for its object. 
He had it translated at his own expense 
into most of the modern languages of 
Europe, and. maintained during his life 
a most affeetionate intimacy with its 
author. Mr. Wix’s leading idea was, that 
both Churches contained many men of 
earnest piety and profound devotion ; 
that if these men could only be brought 
together'in the spirit of Christian bro- 
therhood, the Spirit of truth, in answer 
to their humble prayers, would unite 
the dissevered Churches in one grand 
body, free from error and the distortion 
of truth. That he had no sympathy for 
the temporal supremacy of the Papacy 
was proved by his Essay, in 1822, on 
“Plain Reasons why Political Power 
should not be granted to Papists,” which 
passed through two editions. 

His other writings were, “An affection- 
ate Address to Dissenters,” 1822; “A Re- 
spectful Address to the Archbishops and 
Bishops on the Necessity of Morning 
and Afternoon Service in every Parish 
Church,” 1825 ; “ Reflections concerning 
the Expediency of Abolishing Capital 
Punishments,” 1826; “ Revised edition 
of the New Week’s: Preparation for the 
Holy Sacrament,” 1828; “ A Short De- 
fence of the Doctrines, Discipline, Re- 
venues, and Clergy of the Church of 
England,” 1836; “Practical Sermons 
on the Beatitudes and the Lord's Prayer, 
with two Sermons on the Holy Sacra- 
ment,” 1840; “The Form of the So- 
lemnization of Matrimony Illustrated,” 
1854. 

The Rev. Mr. Wix was a man of sin- 
gular humility and simplicity of cha- 
racter. Cheerful, end conversant with 
all the most interesting subjects of the 
day, possessor to the last of a vigorous 
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intellect, a memory stored with interest- 
ing and valuable knowledge, and sound 
common-sense, though he outlived all 
the friends of his youth, he has left 
those of a second and third generation 
to revere his memory while they deplore 
his loss. The Governors of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, to mark their sense of his valu- 
able services to their noble institution, 
at a general court held on Sept. 18, 
passed a resolution of the deepest re- 
spect to his memory, and ordered a com- 
memorative marble tablet to be erected 
in the church of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Less. 


Huen Parker, Esq. 

Nov. 15, 1861. At Doncaster, aged 
89, Hugh Parker, Esq., the senior Ma- 
gistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Parker was the second but eldest 
surviving son and heir of John Parker, 
Esq., of Woodthorpe, near Sheffield, 
Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn, by 
Alice his wife, daughter and heiress of 
Hugh Marshall, of Horsforth, near Leeds, 
merchant. He was born Sept. 11, 1772, 
and on the death of his father, in 
1794, he succeeded to the Woodthorpe 
estate. Having been educated at Hip- 
perholme, he graduated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and from thence 
he entered at Lincoln’sInn, and was 
called to the bar. His commission as 
a deputy-lieutenant is dated Dec. 31, 
1796; on Sept. 2, 1799, he qualified 
as a magistrate. For several years he 
was Captain of the Sheffield squadron 
in the South-west Yorkshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry, his commission for which is 
dated Aug. 15, 1803. He had, however, 
served in a previously existing force 
commanded by the Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and always took a lively interest in 
military affairs) For many years he 
acted as Chairman of the Quarter Ses- 
sions in his part of the county. 

When Mr. Parker became a magis- 
trate, he sat at the feet of his vener- 
able senior, the Rev. James Wilkinson, 
then Vicar of Sheffield, who was a Whig, 


and had long held ecclesiastical and 
judicial sway in that borough. Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s views on popular rights and on 
constitutional liberty harmonized so well 
with Mr. Parker’s, that when, in 1805, 
death removed Mr. Wilkinson ‘from his 
position of usefulness, and left Mr. Parker 
almost the sole occupant of the Sheffield 
bench, he carried out the principles 
which had actuated his friend. 

Mr. Parker’s character as a magistrate 
will not readily be forgotten; his ma- 
gisterial duties formed one of his most 
beloved occupations. It has been justly 
remarked,—and very frequently too,— 
by those who knew Mr. Parker inti- 
mately, that he was never severe; and 
his conduct contrasted favourably when 
the sternness of the magistracy and the 
harshness of the laws at the commence- 
ment of the present century is con- 
sidered. He dispensed justice with mercy 
in times far different in almost all re- 
spects to those now enjoyed. Political 
combinations, deranged trade, and scar- 
city of food caused by the tax upon 
importations of corn, qpnspiracies among 
workmen, and general discontent, made 
his judicial position anything but a com- 
fortable one; yet he passed through it 
with credit, and will long be remembered 
as a gentleman who so acted in periods 
when few magistrates could at one and 
the same time discharge their duty to the 
country and to the Crown, as to leave 
behind him a name that many may envy, 
yet but few can comparatively obtain. 

Throughout a long life of usefulness 
Mr. Parker watched with the deepest 
anxiety the success of the town of Shef- 
field, and he was most consistent in his 
support of Liberal principles. During 
the memorable contest for the repre- 
sentation of the county in 1807, he was 
the chairman of the Sheffield committee 
for Lord Milton’s election. He was 
instrumental in obtaining the Canal Act, 
and his aid was recognised by the fact 
that in 1816 he laid the first stone of the 
canal basin. ‘To him the poorer classes 
were mainly indebted for the establish- 
ment of the Savings’ Bank. The ori- 
ginal Gas Company, and the Act for 
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lighting and improving the town, both, 
we believe, obtained in 1818, had his 
earnest support. In the unsuccessful 
attempts made by the inhabitants of 
SheffieldJto induce the Midland Rail- 
way Company not to adhere to Mr. G. 
Stephenson’s scheme for leaving Sheffield 
off their main line, Mr. Parker was most 
distinguished. From 1836 to 1841 he 
was engaged in seeking the advance- 
ment of the town by promoting various 
schemes: such as suggesting an appli- 
cation for a Municipal Charter ; support- 
ing the County Constabulary Act, and 
an addition to the magistrates of the 
borough. The history of Sheffield from 
1800 to 1840 shews that few men took 
so deep an interest in its welfare. Charit+ 
able institutions -had his liberal support ; 
and in times of commercial distress or 
panic his hand was ever ready to avert 
and relieve distress. So universal was 
the respect in which he was held, that 
in 1832, when the borough was en- 
francbised, he would have been returned 
to Parliament if his consent could have 
been obtained. He refused, however, to 
be placed in the position of their repre- 
sentative ; and the compliment which he 
himself would not receive was paid to his 
son, the Right Hon. John Parker, the 
respected chairman of the South York- 
shire Railway Company, who for twenty 
years sat for the borough, and was 
always returned at the head of the poll. 
Unfortunately, as it afterwards proved, 
Mr. Parker in early life joined the Shef- 
field Old Bank, the business of which 
was carried on by Messrs. Shore. It 
had a splendid business, and enjoyed 
great confidence among all classes. Its 
profits were large. Many people, pros- 
pered and grew rich by virtue of the 
aid the bank gave them. But many 
went on from year to year getting 
deeper and deeper into the books of the 
bankers, who at last, towards the termi- 
nation of the longest and most terrible 
series of bad years in our commercial 
history, succumbed. On January 16, 
1843, the bank stopped, and then were 
seen such gloom and dismay in Sheffield 
as we trust may never occur again. 
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After struggling for years, exercising 
the utmost care and doing all that could 
be done, except to refuse credit to many 
who should not have had it, Mr. Parker 
bore with a noble fortitude the disasters 
that overwhelmed him, and withdrew 
into the retirement from which he never 
returned. 

Mr. Parker lived in times when Shef- 
field was in a transition state, stepping 
from comparative insignificance as to 
size, and from no striking indications as 
to enterprise, into much greater pro- 
minence and importance in both re- 
spects. The marked change which was 
occurring brought from the workshop 
the industrious, intelligent, and keen- 
witted artisan, determined to win his 
way to a better position in society. His 
early efforts were severe struggles— 
continual toil, and not unaccompanied 
by more extensive operations. The his- 
tory of the rise and progress of such 
a man would be that of most of the 
leading and distinguished firms in the 
town. The late Mr. Parker always took 
a lively interest in such individuals, His 
advice, which was sound and judicious, 
and the liberal assistance which he gave, 
contributed to the rapid advance of 
our manufactures. He had considerable 
knowledge of character: he was not 
slow in discriminating between the honest 
and enterprising, and the more imposing, 
but of questionable integrity. Theformer, 
though limited in means and only just 
emerging from obscurity, had his ge- 
nerous and hearty support; and he 
watched with pleasure their steady pro- 
gress to independence, and continued 
his helping hand to their encourage- 
ment, enabling them to attain a larger 
sphere of usefulness in the varied walks 
of life. There are many living now who 
will hold his name in grateful recol- 
lection, and who would freely acknow- 
ledge their indebtedness to his unde- 
viating kindness and liberality. And 
how many of the departed, could their 
voice reach us, would express their sin- 
cere obligations ! 

To the influence of private feelings, 
friendly and personal considerations, and 
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the agency of other causes which have 
not unfrequently led to the ruin of 
similar establishments, it is well known 
that the failure of the bank of which 
Mr. Parker was the head is mainly to 
be attributed. The firm, however, had 
a new class of difficulties to contend 
against,—increased banking competition 
arising from the formation of a joint- 
stock company, at the head of which 
were men of high character, influential 
from their wealth, and their admitted 
ability to carry to a successful issue such 
an undertaking. The new banking com- 
pany affected materially the position of 
Messrs. Parker, Shore, and Co. They 
lost many of their best customers, and, 
it is painful to state, some whose rise 
was entirely owing to their generous 
liberality. This ingratitude was acutely 
felt by Mr. Parker, as it would be by 
every properly constituted mind. But 
it is much after the fashion of the world. 
Favours and benefits are mostly written 
in water, leaving no lasting impression : 
self-interest predominates, and too often 
alone regulates the actions of mankind. 
Mr. Parker, on his retirement from 
the bench, had the gratification to re- 
ceive the following testimony of sym- 
pathy and esteem, signed by 111 of his 
brother magistrates of the county. 


“To Huau Parker, Esq. 


“ We, the undersigned Magistrates of 
the West-Riding, are anxious to express 
to you those feelings of pain and regret 
with which we have witnessed your se- 
paration from us, and your removal to 
a distant residence. 

“We cannot but call to mind that 
you have acted in the magistracy for 
above forty-five years, and have become 
the senior member of our body. 

“ We have seen your readiness to dis- 
charge duties of a very laborious and 
responsible kind, not only as a Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions, but in those daily 
sacrifices of time and private comfort 
which you generously made to the wants 
of a populous district in the more ordi- 
nary distribution of justice. 

“We have remarked your anxiety at 
all times to administer with mildness 
that law which you well knew the im- 
portance of maintaining in its supremacy. 

“The older part of us can look back 


to your conduct on trying occasions, 
when the bonds of society were loosened, 
and the peace of your neighbourhood 
disturbed. At such critical moments 
the return to order and to industry 
owed much to your exertions, and to the 
personal respect created by a just ap- 
preciation of your character among the 
humbler ranks of*the community. 

“ One of the misfortunes of life has in- 
deed fallen heavily upon yourself and 
your family, but you are well entitled 
to carry with you into retirement at 
least this consolation, that a deep sym- 
pathy exists, and will long continue to 
be felt, among all those who have lived 
within the influence of your private vir- 
tues, or watched your career of public 
usefulness. 


“ Feb. 1, 1845.” 


The removal of a gentleman at so ad- 
vanced an age, who has been withdrawn 
from active life so many years, cannot 
now be said to create a gap in public 
circles. But it were most ungrateful if , 
the press did not commemorate the de- 
parture of so useful, so good, and so 
venerable a man. For the lifetime of 
a whole generation, Mr. Parker gave a 
tone to the administration of justice, to 
the commercial and political affairs of 
the town of Sheffield, and aid to all its 
efforts at improvement. He served the 
public disinterestedly, and lost his for. 
tune in the service. The least we can 
do is to hallow his memory, and assign 
him a foremost place among the worthies 
of the county of York. 

The portrait of the late Mr. Parker, 
which is placed in the dining-hall of the 
Cutlers’ Company, Sheffield, was painted 
in 1829, by Mr. W. Poole, in consequence 
of the vote of the Company, as a tribute 
of respect to Mr. Parker. 


Mr. Davip Evans. 

Nov. 17, 1861. At his residence, 
Wyle Cop, Shrewsbury, aged 68, Mr. 
David Evans, glass-stainer. 

The deceased was born in the parish 
of Llanllwchaiarn, Montgomeryshire, in 
1793, and came to Shrewsbury in early 
youth, where he received his education, 
and was in 1808 placed as an apprentice 
to Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Betton, 
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with whom in 1815 he entered into 
partnership, and a few years afterwards 
became sole proprietor of the business. He 
exhibited unremitting diligence during 
his apprenticeship, aud evinced a natural 
genius for the delineation of figures and 
subjects, which was encouraged by the 
Revs. Hugh Owen and W. G. Rowland, 
clergymen in the town, who prompted 
him to devote his attention and abilities 
to the then almost lost art of glass- 
staining; and, under the judicious guid- 
ance and taste of those gentlemen, his 
endeavours were so far successful as to 
cause him subsequently to attain the 
first rank for several years as a worker 
in that ancient mystery. Indeed, for 
a long time no one was able to rival his 
productions, especially in the close imi- 
tation of the finest antique specimens 
of glass, both as to eolouring and ar- 
rangement. 

When Mr. Evans entered into the 
service of Mr. Betton in 1808, that 
gentleman had the distinction of having 
first begun, and afterwards conducted 
this particular branch of art to a high 
state of perfection, and that with only 
such assistance as he derived from the 
supervision of the reverend gentlemen 
above named, who had themselves pre- 
viously devoted much of their leisure 
time to the practical investigation and 
mechanical advancement of the pro- 
cess. 

The pupil, however, was soon enabled 
to assist and enlarge the capabilities of 
his master, and by careful study and 
close application to re-discover the mys- 
tery of an ancient and beautiful embel- 
lishment, and next to greatly conduce 
to its improvement. Among the earliest 
productions in which he was employed, 
and which were highly commended at 
the time by the opinions of persons 
qualified by taste and judgment, may 
be mentioned the restoration of several 
windows in Lichfield Cathedral, and the 


large east window in Winchester Col- | 


lege, which from age had become nearly 
opaque. From that time he laboured 
with increasing reputation to the pre- 
sent day, and his works will long remain 
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monuments of his perseverance and 
ability. Among these might be enu- 
merated a great number of remarkably 
fine windows, which not only embellish 
some of our eathedrals, and numerous 
other ecclesiastical edifices, but likewise 
adorn many mansions of the nobility 
and gentry in various parts of the king- 
dom, some of which have been occasion- 
ally noticed in the pages of this Maga- 
zine. 

For several months past Mr. Evans 
had been in a precarious state of health, 
but he attended to his favourite avoca- 
tion as long as he was, at intervals, able 
to quit his chamber, and to bear up 
against physical sufferings; and within 
a fortnight of his decease he painted, 
with elaborate minuteness, a beautiful 
medallion representation of the “ As- 
cension,” which now forms the apex of 
a handsome window, comprising four 
other scriptural subjects, in Hanwood 
Church, near Shrewsbury. 

Exemplary in the exereise of the social 
and domestic relations of private life, 
and full of intelligence, he has left be- 
hind a character displaying a bright 
example of unremitting industry in the 
discharge of the artistic employment in 
which he was engaged for more than 
half-a-century. 

Mr. Evans was long a resident in 
St. Julian’s parish, Shrewsbury, and 
served the office of churchwarden during 
several years; and for the chancel of this 
church he completed a fine eastern win- 
dow, during the present year. In 1837 
he was chosen a town councillor, and in 
1851 elected an alderman of the corpo- 
rate body, an office which he retained to 
the time of his decease. 


Tue Rev. R. G. Garvey, M.A. 
Nov. 21, 1861. At the Provost’s 
house in the College of Vicars at Lin- 
coln, aged 76, the Rev. Richard Godfrey 
Garvey, M.A., Prebendary and Minor 

Canon of the Cathedral of Lincoln. 
The deceased was born in Dublin, 
January 18, 1785. He was the only 
son of James William Garvey, Esq., 
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Captain in the Army, (by Jane, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Little,) who fell in 
action at St. Lucia, May 24, 1796, and 
was the eldest son of William Garvey, 
Esq., of Edgeworthtown. Thus through 
his paternal ancestors, Nicholas, Francis, 
Francis the elder, and Sir Christopher 
Garvey, Mr. Garvey was seventh in de- 
scent from the Most Rev. Dr. John 
Garvey, sometime Bishop of Dromore, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, 
and Lord Primate of Ireland, who de- 
rived his origin from the ancient chief- 
tains of the sept of Garbheigh. Mr. 
Garvey was ordained deacon and priest 
in 1813 by the Right Hon. and Right 
Rev. Lord Robert Ponsonby Tottenham, 
then Bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora. 
He settled in England, and became 
curate of Faldingworth, in Lincolnshire. 
In 1820 he was appointed Head Master 
of the Grammar-school at Lincoln, which 
situation he resigned in 1828, when he 
was elected one of the vicars-choral of 
the cathedral, and presented by the 
Dean and Chapter to the Rectory of 
Friesthorpe, the Rectory of St. Mary 
Magdalene, and the united benefices of 
SS. Nicholas and John Baptist in Lin- 
coln. In 1845 he was collated by Bishop 
Kaye to the prebendal stall of Milton 
Ecclesia in the cathedral church of 
Lincoln. 

He married, January 2, 1810, Miss 
Maria Drew, of Bedford, who survives 
him, and by whom he had two daugh- 
ters, Frances Maria Garvey, and Sophia 
Garvey; and five sons, viz. Richard, for- 
merly Head Master of Wakefield School, 
and now Rector of Snelland ; John, Vicar 
of Hough ; James, Rector of Ashby-cum- 
Fenby ; Charles, Incumbent of Man- 
thorpe and Londonthorpe; and Edward, 
Curate of Hyde in Lancashire. These 
all survive him, with the exception of 
John, Vicar of Hough, who deceased in 
1855. Mr. Garvey was considered an 
excellent classical scholar, and during 
the time he held the Mastership of Lin- 
coln School turned out several pupils 
who won high honours at the Univer- 
sities. His reading extended not only 
over a wide range of classical literature, 
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but he had pursued the study of Hebrew 
with great ardour and zeal. Of modern 
languages his knowledge was quite re- 
markable. He could derive the keenest 
enjoyment from the works, not merely 
of French and German, but of Spanish 
and Swedish writers. He was allowed 
to be “a thorough master of the science 
of music, and a fine judge of musical 
performances.” He proved himself also, 
in many instances, an able controver- 
sialist ; for his pen was ever ready to vin- 
dieate the just rights of the Established 
Church against all opponents, either 
Romish or Protestant. “The deceased 
gentleman,” observes a local publication, 
“was a man of unimpeachable integrity ; 
and notwithstanding his ultra-Tory opi- 
nions and High-Church principles, he 
was more free from bigotry and less in- 
clined to patronize intolerance than many 
of his cloth.” He will long be remem- 
bered with affection and esteem by a 
numerous body of friends among the 
clergy of Lincolnshire, to whom, when 
visiting the cathedral city, he ever 
shewed courtesy and hospitality. 

The funeral obsequies were solemnized 
November 26, and were attended bya 
large concourse of people, who were 
anxious to testify by this mark of sym- 
pathy their appreciation of his character 
and their respect to his memory. The 
corpse was conveyed from his residence 
to the southern entrance of the minster, 
the pall being supported by his brother 
minor canons and the Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, in whose parish the Vicar’s Court 
is situate. His four surviving sons, two 
grandsons, his two curates, the masters 
and some of the senior scholars of the 
Grammar-school, with other clergy and 
friends, followed. The mournful train 
was met at the door by the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese, the Dean, Sub-Dean, 
Chancellor, and the Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln, Mr. Prebendary Kaye, and the 
choral members of the cathedral, who 
preceded it down the southern aisle 
and then entered the choir, chanting 
the solemn anthems with which the 
Office for the Burial of the Dead com- 
mences. The body having been deposited 
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in the choir, the Very Rev. the Dean 
read the lesson, and the vicars and 
choristers. sang the prescribed psalms. 
The procession then moved to the clois- 
ters, where, at the grave, the other an- 
thems were sung, and the Lord Bishop 
said the concluding portions of the Office. 
This funeral was conducted with great 
order and decorum, and was one of the 
most impressive ceremonies ever wit- 
nessed within the sacred walls of the 
noble cathedral of Lincoln. 

Though Mr. Garvey held so many 
pieces of preferment, his income from 
all sources was. not large, and it is sur- 
prising that he was not only able to 
educate a large family so as to fit all 
his sons for responsible positions in the 
Church, but that “ he had always a half- 
crown ” (so writes the local paper;) “to 
spare, if a poor parishioner required his 
aid.” It is supposed that the stipends 


of the minor canons, who till lately at 
Lincoln were styled “priest vicars,” 
will be augmented by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners; and therefore that the 
livings held by Prebendary Garvey in 
plurality, and so held in order to supply 


a moderate income for a vicar, will no 
longer be held in aggregation, but be 
bestowed on two or three clergymen. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Sept. 15. The Rev. Thomas Burrow, M.A., 
(mentioned at p. 453 of Vol. ccx1.) was for 
uowards of twenty-eight years Incumbent of 
Pinner, Middlesex. He was the only son of 
Edward Burrow, esq., of Lancaster, and was 
born in 1804, educated at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, Sen. Opt. and B.A. 1828, M.A. 1831; 
ordained deacyn and priest by the late Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, Dr. Ryder. He for 
some time held the curacy of Bisham, near 
Maidenhead, which he relinquished, to the 
regret of the parishioners, on being presented 
by the Vicar of Harrow to the Incumbency of 
Pinner in 1833; from that time he constantly 
resided at Pinner until his death, which was 
almost sudden, being only seriously ill a few 
hours. “His memory will linger long, and 
many will miss the well-known face of him 
who had so often shared their sorrows and 
joys. His winning manners, kindly voice, and 
genuine sympathy were the outward tokens of 
a gentle and loving spirit within, which made 
him as welcome to society in general, as to the 
sick and dying whom his presence cheered and 
comforted.”’ Those who knew him best, valued 
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him most; as a friend his counsel and advice 
were inevitable. The inhabitants of Pinner, 
with the sanction of the churchwardens, have 
resolved to open a general subscription for the 
purpose of placing a window at the east end of 
Pinner Church to his memory. Mr. Burrow 
was twice married, and has left a widow, 
Sarah, dau. of J. Chippendall, esq., of Lan- 
easter. He also leaves two daughters, one by 
his first marriage with Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Rev. John Gaythorne, of Kirby Lonsdale, 
Westmoreland, and one by his present widow. 

Oct. 25. On his voyage to England, the Rev. 
John Fry, M.A., for 25 years Chaplain of St. 
Paul’s, Rondebosch, near Cape-Town, Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Nov. 19. At Munich, of typhus fever, aged 
87, the Rev. Henry Theodore James Bagge, 
only son of the Rev. James Bagge, Rector of 
Crux Easton, Hants. 

Nov. 21. At Staverton Vicarage, Devon, 
aged 25, the Rev. Beauchamp Mark Pearse 
Kerr. 

Aged 88, the Rev. William Stackhouse, of 
Trehane Probus, Cornwall. 

Aged 76, the Rev. Richard G. Garvey, M.A., 
Prebendary and Minor Canon of Lincoln 
Cathedral. See Oprrvary. 

Nov. 22. In Maddox-st., aged 46, the Rev. 
George Moyle, M.A., of the Grammar-school, 
Chudleigh, Devon. 

Nov. 23. Aged 81, the Rev. Roger Bicker- 
staff, M.A., Rector of Boylestone, Derbyshire. 

Nov. 24. At the Mythe, Gloucestershire, 
aged 88, the Rev. Francis Laing. He was 
educated with Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Jeffery, at the High School in Edinburgh. 

At St. George’s Hospital, after a sudden at- 
tack of paralysis, aged 42, the Rev. William 
Sturges, M.A. Oxford, Chaplain to the Forces, 
second son of the late John Sturges, esq., of 
Connaught-sq. 

Now. 27. At Upper Clapton, aged 89, the 
Rev. William Kuper, D.D., K.H. 

Nov. 30. Aged 41, the Rev. Frederick Bussell, 
Vicar of Great Marlow. 

Dec. 2. In the church at Heckington, during 
divine service, aged 54, the Rev. Charles 
Cameron, Vicar of Christ Church, Longlane, 
Trusley, Derbyshire. The deceased, who was 
brother of the Rev. G. T. Cameron, Vicar of 
Heckington, was about to preach; he had 
ascended the pulpit, and had given out the 
text (from the 93rd Psalm and the latter part 
of the 5th verse), when he was attacked with 
paralysis, which at first greatly affected his 
speech ; in the course of three or four minutes 
he became perfectly inaudible, and fell on the 
seat in a totally unconscious state, to the great 
consternation of the congregation. His brother 
and}several gentlemen went immediately to 
his assistance and raised him up, after which 
he was carried down into the church and 
attended by Mr. Franks, surgeon, who was 
present, and administered some restoratives, 
but to very little purpose, as it was evidently 
a death stroke. He never rallied, but died 
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about four o’clock the same afternoon.—Stum- 
Sord Mercury. 

Dec. 3. At Bournemouth, aged 69, the Rev. 
William Dalby, M.A., Rector of Compton 
Basset, Wilts, and Prebendary of Salisbury, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Vicar of Warminster. 

At St. Mary Church, near Torquay, aged 
82, the Rev. John Chapman. 

Dec.4, At Borley Rectory, Essex, aged 72, 
the Rev. John Philip Herringham. 

At Ramsgate, aged 65, the Rev. Richard 
Harvey, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, 34 years Vicar of Ramsgate. 

At Wath Rectory, Ripon, aged 66, the Rev. 
John Ward, Rector of Wath, and formerly 
Vicar of Great Bedwyn, Wilts. 

Dec. 5. The Rev. Edwin Prodgers, Rector 
of Ayott St. Peter, Herts. 

At the Rectory, High Laver, Essex, the Rev. 
Philip Budworth, of Greensted-hall, Essex, 
for 52 years Rector of High Laver. 

Dec.6. At Lanivet, aged 75, the Rev. Win. 
Phillips Flamank, for many years Rector of 
that parish. 

Dec.7. At the Mount, Shrewsbury, aged 52, 
the Rev. Essex Holcombe. 

Dec.8. Aged 55, the Rev. Edward Henry 
Dawson, M.A., Rector of Otten Belchamp, 
Essex. 

Dec. 9. Aged 54, the Rev. John Wannop, 
B.A., Perpetual Curate of Nichol-Forest, Cum- 
berland. 

Dec. 10, At Corsten Vicarage, Somerset, 
aged 66, the Rev. George Philip Simpson, 
M.A., Vicar of Corston. 

At Hatherleigh, aged 50, the Rev. Thomas 
Warren .“flhuish, LL.B., Curate of Clawton, 
Devon. 

Dec. 12. At the Palace, Killaloe, Ireland, 
aged 77, the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Ludlow 
Tonson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Killaloe. His 
lordship, who, beside being a spiritual peer, 
enjoyed the temporal dignity of Lord Rivers- 
dale, of Rathcormac, co. Cork, in the Irish 
peerage, was the seventh and last surviving 
son of the Right Hon. William Tonson, first 
Lord Riversdale in the peerage of Ireland, 
which title was conferred upon him in 1783. 
His mother was Miss Rose Bernard, eldest 
dau. of James Bernard, esq., of Castle Bernard, 
M.P. for Cork county, and sister of Francis, 
first Earl of Bandon. He was born March 6, 
1784, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1805. 
Having held some parochial preferments in 
Ireland, he was consecrated sixty-second 
Bishop of Killaloe in 1839. Dr. Tonson suc- 
ceeded his eldest brother, William, in 1845, in 
the barony, which now becomes‘extinct by his 
death. The first ancestor of the late peer who 
went over to Ireland was Major Richard Tonson 
(a gentleman stated to be descended from 
Benjamin Tonson, Treasurer of the Navy in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth), who obtained 
a grant of land in the county of Cork in re- 
ward for his distinguished exertions in the 
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royal cause during the civil wars, and pur- 
chased subsequently the castle and lands of 
Spanish Island, in the same county. His 
great-grandson was the first Lord Rivers. 
dale. 

Dec. 14. At Bellevue-cottage, Newlyn, near 
Penzance, aged 32, the Rev. R. M. Rowe, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and late 
British Chaplain at Alexandria. 

Aged 66, the Rev. William Henry Foster, 
M.A., Rector of Loughgilly, Armagh. 

Dec. 16. In Bryanston-sq., aged 70, the 
Rev. George Porcher. 

At Beech-house, aged 68, the Rev. W. J. 
Hall, M.A., Vicar of Tottenham, Minor Canon 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Priest in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 

Dec. 18. At Meole Brace, near Shrewsbury, 
aged 64, the Rev. S. P. Mansel, M.A. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Sept. 1, 1861. At Fernando Po, Mr. Thos, 
B. Lee. This unfortunate gentleman, who was 
formerly secretary to the British Consul at 
Fernando Po, and lately in the employ of Mr. 
Lynslager, the principal merchant of that 
island, on the day of his death went out for 
a walk in the direction of the interior of the 
island of Fernando Po, starting from Santa Isa- 
bel, the capital. He seems to have lost his way, 
and to have fallen in with some of the abori- 
gines of the place, commonly called Boobees. 
These entertain hostile feelings towards the 
Spaniards, 'to whom the island now belongs, 
and probably mistaking Mr. Lee for one of the 
Spanish officials, they led him to a by-path and 
murdered him in the most horrible manner. 
His remains, frightfully disfigured, were dis- 
covered some days subsequently on a lonely 
spot on the seaside between three stones, his 
clothes being found near the same place. On 
the 30th of September the chiefs of the princi- 
pal Boobee towns were sent for to Santa Isabel, 
and brought the supposed murderer with them, 
who, on being questioned on his oath as to 
whether he was guilty or not, and replying in 
the negative, was allowed to go free by the 
Spanish authorities.— West African Herald. 

Sept. 14. At Herne Bay, aged 71, Robert 
O’Byrne, esq., the heir of entail to the great 
Cabinteely estate in the county of Dublin. By 
Martha Troughear, his wife, dau. of Joseph 
Clark, esq., of Norwich, he has left two sons— 
viz., William Richard O’Byrne, esq., F.R.G.S., 
and Robert O’Byrne, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law. The elder of these sons is the 
well-known author of that most valuable and 
able work, “‘ The Naval Biography*.” By the 
death of his father he becomes heir-male of the 
old and distinguished family of Byrne of Cabin- 
teely, and will inherit their extensive posses- 
sions should he outlive the present possessor, 
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Miss Byrne. The Byrnes of Cabinteely, repre- 
sented in England by Lord de Tabley, were 
allied by intermarriages with the eminent 
houses of Chevers, Netterville, Barnewall 
(Trimlestown), Bryan of Jenkinstown, Mapas, 
Colclough, Blakeney, Wyse, Masterson, Ger- 
non, Nugent, Coppinger, Bellasis, and Deve- 
reux. 

Sept. 23. On his voyage home from India, 
aged 26, William Henry, second son of the late 
Rev. Joseph Foster, Rector of Monkton and 
Abbotsbury, Dorset. 

Oct.6. At Northampton, aged 102, Frances, 
widow of John Leigh, of Northampton, and 
dau. of the late Rev. Samuel King, of Welford. 

Oct. 7. Of fever, on board H.M.S. “‘ Espoir,” 
west coast of Africa, aged 23, W. J. Stevenson, 
Lieut. R.N., eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Steven- 
son, Oriel-terrace, Cheltenham. 

Oct. 10. At Hingolee, Deccan, aged 32, 
Capt. Simon Temple, of the 3rd Madras Euro- 
peans and Staff Corps, second son of the late 
Rev. W. S. Temple, Rector of Dinsdale, 
Durham. 

Oct. 12. At Gwalporah, Assam, aged 28, 
Lieut. Charles Frederick Middleton, of H.M.’s 
Bengal Army, seeond son of Henry J. Middle- 
ton, esq. (late Bengal Civil Service), of Bath. 

Oct. 19. At Madras, aged 46, James Alex- 
ander, third son of the late Col. John Wilson, 
of the Madras Army, and Adelaide his wife. 

Oct. 25. At Brighton-house, St. Vincent’s, 
aged 33, Bouverie, third son of Sir Richard 
Alleyne, bart., Colonial Secretary of the Island 
of St. Vincent. 

Oct. 26. On board the barque “ Knight 
Bruce,” on her voyage home from Algoa Bay, 
aged 28, Capt. Charles Hurt, late of H.M.’s 
10th Foot, third son of Major Hurt, of Ock- 
brook-house, near Derby. 

Oct, 29. At Indore, aged 49, Col. Sir Rich- 
mond Campbe!l Shakespear, knt., C.B., Agent 
to the Governor-General for Central India. 
See OBITUARY.’ 

Nov. 6. At Jersey, aged 22, A. G. Crawford, 
third son of Maj.-Gen. A. F. Crawford, R.A. 

Nov.7. At Allahabad, of fever, aged 38, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Smith, C.B., of the 90th 
Light Infantry, youngest son of the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, sometime Dean of Ch. Ch., Oxford, 
and Prebendary of Durham. 

At Bathurst, Gambia, Blanche Matilda, the 
wife of Assistant Commissary-General Blanc. 

Nov.8. At Lasswade, aged 38, Dr. James 
B. Balfour, an eminent member of the Scottish 
medical profession. In 1843 he was resident 
clinical clerk in the Edinburgh Fever Hos- 
pital, when in the discharge of his ardu- 
ous duties he caught the prevailing fever. 
He next went to the Crichton Institution, at 
Dumfries, where he displayed great energy 
and talent in the treatment of the insane, 
and by his kind and obliging disposition so 
won the affection of the attendants of the in- 
stitution, that on his departure they pre- 
sented him with a testimonial expressive of 
their high appreciation of his services. After 
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being four years at Dumfries, he returned to 
Edinburgh to finish his curriculum. During this 
time the epidemic of cholera broke out, and he 
was appointed resident physician to the cholera 
hospital under Dr. Robertson. He strongly 
advocated the contagious nature of the disease 
within the hall of the Royal Medical Society, 
and many were the animated discussions which 
arose on this subject. Patient and laborious 
research, and excellent powers of observation, 
combined with a sound judgment, were dis- 
played in the paper which he read to the 
Society. These afterwards formed the ground- 
work of his ‘“‘ Thesis on Cholera,’ which was 
highly commended by Dr. Alison, and which 
was rewarded by one of the gold medals given 
by the medical faculty. He passed as surgeon, 
and took his degree of M.D., 1849, at Edin- 
burgh. He was endowed with excellent talents 
and great powers of accurate description ; he 
was also of a genial and most obliging disposi- 
tion, full of cheerfulness and humour, and 
a great favourite with his patients and com- 
panions. He very early displayed a taste for 
botany, accompanying the late Professor Gra- 
ham in his Highland trips, and in 1840 and 
1841 he assisted his brother, the present Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University, and who 
then lectured in the extra-academical school 
of medicine. He assisted also in the Herba- 
rium work of the Edinburgh Botanical Society, 
of which he was enrolled a member December 
9, 1841. Dr. Balfour practised for several years 
at Kilsyth, and was a member of the Royal 
Medical Society, and the Medico-Chirurgical 
and Obstetric Societies of Edinburgb. His 
contributions to medical literature will be 
found in various periodicals of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

At Quebec, aged 27, W. F. A. E. Presgrave, 
esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 17th Regt. 

Nov. 12. At Bucharn, near Huntly, Aber- 
deenshire, aged 33, Alexander McWilliam, 
esq., J.P. . 

At Marchwiel, aged 31, Henry Bouverie, 
esq., second son of the late Rev. J. H. M. Lux- 
moore, Rector of Marchwiel, near Wrexham. 

Nov. 13. At Monkbretton, near Barnsley, 
aged 59, Lieut.-Col. Robert Daly, formerly of 
the 14th Foot. 

Nov. 14. At Lyndhurst, aged 75, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir James Holmes Schoedde, K.C.B., 
Col. of the 55th Regt. of Foot. 

At Dawlish, Donald Hume Macleod, esq., 
late H.M.’s 63rd Regt., youngest and last 
surviving son of the late Alexander Macleod 
Hume, esq., of Harris, Inverness-shire. 

Nov, 15. At Guingamp, France, Christopher 
Netherwood, esq., formerly of Cliffe-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

At her residence, Mile-end, Ann, relict of 
Dryden Elstob, esq., and niece of the late Sir 
Thomas Coxhead. 

Nov. 16. At Calcutta, aged 44, the Countess 
Canning. The “Calcutta Englishman” of the 
16th Nov. says :—“‘On the day of her arrival 
at Darjeeling her ladyship had symptoms of 
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illness which rapidly developed into jungle- 
fever, contracted, it is presumed, in her journey 
through the malarious swamps of Purneah. 
Fears were entertained for her safety, but on 
the 9th there was some improvement, and it 
was hoped that the danger was passed. Yester- 
day [15th] a relapse put an end toal! hope, and 
this morning the sad event occurred which 
will cause sorrow throughout India.” The late 
Countess, Charlotte, was the eldest dau. of the 
late Lord Stuart de Rothesay, G.C.B., and Lady 
Elizabeth Margaret, third dau. of Philip, third 
Earl of Hardwicke, and was born in 1817, She 
married, on the 5th of September, 1835, Earl 
Canning, then the Hon. Charles J. Canning, the 
only son of the well-known statesman. Her 
Ladyship, who was sister of Louisa, Marchioness 
of Waterford, was for many years Lady in 
Waiting to the Queen, and was deservedly 
much esteemed at Court. 

At Dottendorf, near Bonn, M. Freytag, the 
eminent Orientalist. 

Nov. 18. At Brighton, aged 66, Joseph 
Humphry, esq., of Elm Bank, Barnes, Surrey, 
Q.C., late one of the Masters in Chancery. 

At her residence, Rochester, aged 77, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Rowland Grove Curtois, 
D.D., Chaplain of the Forces, Incumbent of 
Hannay-cum-Hagnaby, Lincolnshire, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Queensberry. 

At Reading, at the house of Major Papillon, 
aged 66, Caroline Elizabeth Papillon, of Sand- 
gate, Kent, third dau. of the late Thomas 
Papillon, esq., of Acrise-place. 

At Woodborough-lodge, Abbey-road, St. 
John’s-wood, aged 52, Eliza Coppendale, widow 
of the Rev. Jasper Peck. 

Nov. 19. Accidentally drowned, at Rugby, 
aged 16, Godfrey, second son of Ambrose Boy- 
son, esq., of Elm-house, Clapham-common. 

Ann, wife of George Sowerby, esq., of 
Wpycliffe-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Russell-lodge, Morningside, Edinburgh, 
Commander Patrick C. MacDougall, R.N., 
second son of Rear-Adm. MacDougall. 

At his chambers, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s- 
inn, William George Carter, esq., F.A.S., and 
for 35 years solicitor to the Coldstream Guards. 

At Oakley, Cheltenham, aged 22, Lieut. Sey- 
mour Osborne, R.N., third surviving son of 
the Rev. Edward Osborne. 

Nov. 20. At Brenchley, Kent, aged 70, 
Richard Nugent Kelly, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Notting-hill, aged 79, Jane, relict of Dr. 
Clarke, R.N., for many years Physician of the 
British Hospital at Smyrna. 

At his residence, Church-street, Falmouth, 
aged 70, Nicholas Tolmie Tresidder, esq., 
solicitor. 

Nov. 21. At Brighton, Elizabeth, third dau. 
of Vice-Adm. Sir Richard Onslow, bart., 
K.G.C.B., and relict of Lieut. Robert Lewis, 
R.N., fifth son of the late Michael Lewis, esq., 
of Dublin, and Spring-hill, co. Dublin, and Kil- 
cullen, co. Kildare. 

At Newton-grove, Leeds, Yorkshire, Mary 
Sophia, wife of the Rev. George Cooper. 
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At Richmond, Surrey, Anna Isabella, relict 
of Thomas James Thomson, esq., formerly of 
H.M.’s 34th Regt., and youngest dau. of the 
late Major John Sturges, of New Windsor, 
Berks. 

At his father’s residence, Longford-hall, 
Stretford, near Manchester, aged 33, William 
Rylands, esq. 

At Bearsted-house, near Maidstone, aged 82, 
Anne, widow of Major Charles Wayth. 

At Charlton, Kent, aged 76, Charlotte, widow 
of Commander C. Evelyn Houghton, R.N., and 
dau. of the late F. Dancer, esq., of Wealdstone- 
house, Harrow, Middlesex, and Gritworth, 
Northamptonshire. 

At his residence, Canonbury-villas, Islington, 
aged 94, William Shearman, esq., M.D., for 
many years Senior Physician to the Charing- 
cross Hospital. 

Nov. 22. At Hampton-court Palace, aged 
80, Lady Stephenson, widow of Maj.-Gen. Sir 
Benjamin Stephenson, G.C.H. 

At Cheltenham, aged 73, Maj.-Gen. B. Y. 
Derinzy, K.H. 

On board the steamship ‘ Orissa,” on her 
voyage from Aden to Suez, Robert Norwood, 
esq., Capt. H.M.’s 8rd Dragoon Guards, 
younger surviving son of Benjamin Norwood, 
esq., J.P., of Nelson-street, Dublin. 

At Gastons, Essex, aged 36, Louisa, dau. of 
the late Rev. Francis Pelly, formerly Rector of 
Siston, Gloucestershire. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Lieut. Walter Forbes 
Belli, of the Bengal Army. 

At Wootton-under-Edge, aged 62, Sarah, re- 
lict of the Rev. Thomas Le Quesne Jones, Per- 
petual Curate of North Nibley. 

At Glencairn-villa, Clifton, aged 79, Sarah, 
wife of Capt. Holman, R.N. 

At Soreze, France, Father Lacordaire, the 
eminent preacher. See OviruarRy. 

Nov. 23. At East Bolton, Northumberland, 
Eleanor, wife of William Gray, esq., and eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Walter Ker. 

At Nutfield, Surrey, Capt. Walter Cope 
Sheppard, late of the 6th Inniskillen Dragoons, 
third son of the late Thomas Sheppard, esq., 
of Folkington-pl., Sussex. 

At Dover, aged 68, John Bedingfield Knocker, 
esq., Commander R.N. 

At Sandwich, aged 65, Henry Pettman, esq., 
surgeon. 

Nov. 24. At Grendon-hall, from injuries 
proceeding from a fall from her horse on the 
preceding day, Lady Charlotte Chetwynd. 
Her ladyship, who was a dau. of the third 
Marquis of Downshire, was born in 1809, and 
married Sir George Chetwynd in 1843. 

At Southsea, aged 67, Elizabeth Townsend, 
wife of Vice-Adm. Sir Henry Ducie Chads, 
K.C.B. Her ladyship was the eldest dau. of 
John Pook, esq., of Fareham, Hants. She was 
born in 1794, and married, in 1815, Vice.-Adm. 
Sir Henry Ducie Chads, K.C.B., eldest son of 
the late Capt. Henry Chads, R.N., who died 
in 1799. 

At Brighton, aged 78, David Latimer St. 
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Clair, esq., Capt. R.N., of Staverton-court, 
Gloucestershire, for many years a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant of that county. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, very suddenly, of 
disease of the heart, James Brant, esq., C.B., 
late H.M.’s Consul at Damascus. 

At Bellevue-house, Blackrock, near Dublin, 
aged 57, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Benja- 
min Morris, some time Rector of the parish of 
Rincurran, in the diocese of Cork and Cloyne, 
and fourth dau. and co-heir of the late Maurice 
Nugent O’Connor, esq., of Gartnamona, King’s 
County. 

At his residence, Bath, William, son of the 
late William Clark, esq., of Bath, both Magis- 
trates and Deputy-Lieutenants for the co. of 
Somerset. 

At Folkestone, aged 79, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. John Phillips, Vicar of Ninfield, Sussex. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 25, Charles Paul Cabban, 
M.A., late of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

At his residence, Forest-house, Forest-gate, 
West Ham, Essex, aged 68, Charles Richard 
Dames, esq. 

At Lewes, aged 66, Anne, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. John Prat, Vicar of Monckton and 
Birchington, in the Isle of Thanet. 

At Bridge of Allan, George Ramsay Camp- 
bell, esq., late of the H.E.I.C. Civil Service, 
son of the late Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., 
of Succoth. 

At his residence, Warren-lodge, Edmonton, 
aged 86, Thomas Firminger, LL.D. He was 
the only Assistant Astr at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, between the years 
1799 and 1808 ; Neville Maskelyne, D.D., being 
Astronomer Royal. 

Nov. 25. At Dover, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
John Finch, C.B. He was the ninth child 
and fifth son of Heneage, fourth Earl of Ayles- 
ford (and uncle of the present Earl), by the 
Lady Louisa Thynne, eldest dau. of Thomas, 
first Marquis of Bath. He was born March 
18, 1793, and entered the army in 1809. He 
served in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 with 
the 15th Hussars, and was engaged at the bat- 
tle of Vittoria, where he was severely wounded 
by a sabre-cut; and also at Orthes and Tou- 
louse. He was also present at, though not 
personally engaged in, the battles of the Pyre- 
nees and the Nive, and had received the war- 
medal with three clasps. He accompanied 
Lord Combermere to India as his military se- 
cretary, and was present at the siege and cap- 
ture of Bhurtpore. He became a Lieut.-Gen. 
in 1855, and was appointed to the coloneley of 
the 24th Foot in the following year. He mar- 
ried, in July 1835, Katharine, dau. of the late 
Alexander Ellice, esq.— London Review. 

At Richmond, aged 81, Lady Campbell, wife 
of Sir John Campbell, K.C.T.S., of Charles- 
st., Berkeley-sq. 

At her brother’s-house, Cambridge, Sarah, 
eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. W. H. Mark- 
by, Rector of Duxford St. Peter, Cambridge- 
shire. 

At Brettanby Manor, aged 76, Elizabeth 
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Thompson, of York-ter., Regent’s-park, widow 
of Thomas Thompson, esq., of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, and dau. of the late Richard Pember- 
ton, esq., of the Barnes, Durham. 

At his residence, Blackheath, Kent, aged 67, 
Henry Wilkinson, esq. 

Nov. 26. At her residence, Lowndes-sq., 
Margaret, widow of Richard Wogan, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide and Furnival, of Malahide 
Castle, co. Dublin. ‘This lady was a remark- 
able instance of those persons who have risen 
by accident and good fortune from a compa- 
ratively humble sphere to a high position in 
the fashionable world, having been the dau. of 
a plain man, Mr. Andrew Sayers, who carried 
on business in a small way as a timber mer- 
chant in the town of Drogheda. In early life 
she was a great friend of Lady Morgan, (whose 
father was a chemist in Dublin,) and like her 
in two respects—she rose by her marriage, and 
would never tell her age, but there is no doubt 
that she was close upon eighty at the time of 
her death, which was the result of an attack of 
bronchiiis. In 1806 Miss Margaret Sayers be- 
came the second wife of the late Col. Talbot, 
afterwards Lord Talbot, of Malahide Castle, in 
Dublin, who was created an English peer by the 
title of Lord Furnival, in 1839. By bim her 
ladyship never had issue. For the last few 
years she aspired to be a leading star in the 
world of fashion.”—Morning Chronicle. 

At her residence, Eaton-square, aged 86, 
Mary Elizabeth, Dowager Countess Grey. Her 
ladyship, who was the only dau. of William 
Brabazon, first Lord Ponsonby, was born on 
March 3, 1775. She married, November 18, 
1794, Charles, the second and late Earl Grey, 
by whom she had a family of sixteen children. 

At Coldstream, James Baillie, the well-known 
angler. The deceased was not less celebrated 
as a violinist than as a successful .angler, 
and in both professions his fame was extended 
widely on the Borders. Leader and Gala were 
his favourite streams, and whether wiling the 
scaly denizens from their lairs in the flood, or 
charming the rustics on the banks at a *‘ kirn,” 
Baillie was equally at home. He was of the 
“Gipsy” race, and his father before him was 
also a musician of no mean order. Baillie was 
one of the first to introduce and practise the 
art of fishing up the water with fly. His hooks 
were of the simplest, and, indeed, almost 
clumsy make, and as for a rod, he was content 
always to avail himself of the most easily ob- 
tained rowan or hazel wand, cut from the 
nearest plantation. His tackling, however, 
was always of the finest, and this, added to his 
habits of observation of the trout, and their 
habitats in the different streams, rendered him 
one of the most successful anglers that ever 
threw a line. His feats were almost marvel- 
lous, and he was in his way the father of that 
system of fine fishing in clear waters which 
has of late days been carried out by the Dry- 
dens and their pupil, the now well-known 
and justly-respected “ Practical Angler,” Mr. 
Stewart.—Local Paper. 
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At his residence, Tenterden-st., Hanover- 
sq., aged 71, James Adolphus Moore, esq., 
R.M.A., grandson of Sir Emanuel Moore, bart., 
co. Cork. 

At Preston, aged 48, Thomas Walker Shep- 
pard, esq., late chief constable of the county 
palatine of Lancaster, and formerly Lieut.-Col. 
in the service of Her Majesty the Queen of 
Spain. 

At Boulogne, aged 23, Chichely Gladwin, 
youngest son of the late B. F. Duppa, esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Hollingbourne-house, Kent. 

At the Brunswick Hotel, Blackwall, a few 
days after her return from Madras, aged 60, 
Elizabeth, relict of Eyre Burton Powell, esq., 
late Comptroller-General of Inland Revenue, 
Treland. 

At Brussels, aged 30, Thomas Walter Still, 
esq., formerly Capt. King’s Dragoon Guards, 
third son of the late Rev. Peter Still, of Catti- 
stock, Dorset. 

At her residence, Durham-pl. West, Hack- 
ney-road, aged 83, Elizabeth, relict of Capt. 
Alexander Brash, formerly of the 82nd Regt. 

In Albert-st., Regent’s-pk., aged 63, Mr. 
Charles Le Clereq. 

At Lower Norwood, Surrey, aged 77, Provi- 
dentia, eldest dau. of the late Rev. William 
Aldridge, one of the ministers of the Countess 
of Huntingdon. . 

In Hoxton-sq., aged 76, Mr. James Nichols. 
** By the death of Mr. James Nichols,” says 
the “‘ Watchman,” “the learned printer of 
Hoxton-square, we have sustained no ordinary 
loss. He was a delightful friend, an accom- 
plished scholar, an able controversialist, and 
a literary antiquary of wide research and 
great extent of knowledge. Endowed with a 
knowledge of modern sacred literature suffi- 
cient to adorn the highest ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, it is not any occasion of surprise that he 
was sought out in his modest retirement by 
Southey, and Tomline, and Wordsworth, and 
other men of name in the literary world, who 
courted his friendship and his correspondence ; 
and that more than once he was invited to 
enter the ministry of the Church of England.” 

Nov. 27. At Edinburgh, the Lady Robert 
Kerr. 

At Myddleton-lodge, the Hon. Mrs. Middle- 
ton. She was the youngest dau. of Charles 
Philip, 16th Lord Stourton, and aunt of the 
present peer. She was born in 1789, and mar- 
ried, in 1812, Peter Middleton, esq., of Stockeld- 
park, Yorkshire (cousin of Lord Herries), a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of old family and 
higb connections. 

At Kingshill, near Dursley, Gloucestershire, 
aged 72, John Purnell, esq., Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Gloucester. 

At Park-gate, Wanstead, Essex, aged 56, 
Ann Lydia, wife of Mr. Alderman Finnis. 

At his residenee, Cheltenham, aged 82, Thos. 
Pilkington, esq., for many years Chairman of 
the Cheltenham Bench of Magistrates. 

Nov. 28. Aged 65, James Cross, esq., of 
Gringley, Nottinghamshire, 
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At York, aged 52, Jane, wife of George Lee- 
man, esq., of that city. 

After a long and useful professional career, 
at his residence, in Ulverston, aged 71, Bernard 
Gilpin, esq., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, and of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society. 

At Meole Brace, Salop, aged 59, Margaret, 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Edwards, Rector 
of Aldford, Cheshire. 

At Lower Guiting Vicarage, Gloucestershire, 
aged 42, Sophia, wife of the Rev. Michael 
Thomas Du Pré, and third and youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Frederic Gardiner,of Wadhurst, 
Sussex. 

At Portree, aged 76, Professor Neckar, of 
Geneva. He was a near relative of the great 
French financier of the same name, and of 
Madame de Stael; and though living in retire- 
ment for the last twenty-eight years, was at 
one period a distinguished member of the lite- 
rary and scientific societies of his country, Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Mineralogy, at Geneva, 
associating with the leading savans of his time, 
and well known to such men as Sir Roderick 
Murchison and Principal Forbes of St. An- 
drews, the latter of whom was his intimate 
friend. He published various treatises in 
French in favourite branches of physics, such as 
his “‘ Mineral Kingdom” in two volumes, a 
work on the “‘ Glaciers of the Alps,” &c. But 
being constantly engaged in writing at his re- 
treat at Portree, he has doubtless left much for 
his literary executors to publish. There is one 
work in particular, on geographical ornitho- 
logy, understood to be nearly finished in MS. ; 
and besides his meteorological journal, ex- 
tending over a long period, he has also left 
an interesting collection of objects in ornitho- 
logy, ichthyology, conchology, and geology, and 
was always adding to his store, but the most 
and best of his specimens were sent to Geneva. 
In early life he had travelled extensively, and 
knew the poiitical and social condition, the 
physical character and natural productions, of 
almost every country inthe world. At length 
obliged, on account of his health, to relinquish 
the society of his home and his friends at Ge- 
neva, he resided for some time in Edinburgh, 
mixing with the élite, and becoming a Fellow 
of the Royal and other learned associations of 
the city. But finding, on geological excur- 
sions to the Hebrides, that he enjoyed better 
health in Skye than anywhere else, and loving 
its Alpine scenery—recalling his native Swit- 
zerland—he finaliy, in 1839, settled at Portree. 
Here, wholly devoted to study, he dwelt in the 
most simple and unostentatious manner, in- 
dulging in none of the luxuries and refine- 
ments common to his order, and aloof from 
society, one or two favoured individuals only 
being admitted to his privacy.— Inverness 
Journal. 

Nov. 29. At Withdeane-court, near Brigh- 
ton, aged 18, Sir Chaloner Ogle, bart. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the baronetcy in 1852. 

At Bruntsfield-terrace, Edinburgh, aged 82, 
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Col. J. R. F. Udny, of Udny and Dudwick, 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the County of Aberdeen. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Huntley Bacon, 
esq., of Colchester, J.P. for the county of 
Essex, son of Huntley Bacon, esq., of Glou- 
cester-terrace, Hyde-park. 

At Bayswater, aged 52, Henrietta, relict of 
Marmaduke Langdale, late H.M.’s 4lst Regt. 

At Torquay, aged 80, John, only son of the 
late Rev. William Maxwell, D.D., of Falkland, 
co. Monaghan, and of Bath. 

At Bromley College, Kent, aged 72, Caroline 
Augusta, relict of the Rev. Henry Booth Hib- 
bert, Vicar of South Cockerington, Lincoln- 
shire, and formerly resident at Bromley, Kent. 

At Grove-house, Seymour-pl., Weat Bromp- 
ton, of consumption, aged 23, Ivan Charles 
Jenkyns, B.A., fourth son of Edward Jen- 
kyns, esq., late of the India Office. 

At Elmdon Vicarage, Essex, the residence 
of her brother, aged 47, Amelia Barr. 

At Grove-place, Brompton, Hannah Fraser 
Bailey, widow of Lieut.-Col. C: F. Mackenzie, 
60th Royal Rifles.; 

At Upper Swainswick, near Bath, aged 44, 
Charles David Currie, esq., M.D., of H.M.’s 
Madras Army, second surviving son of the late 
Claud Currie, esq., Physician-General, Madras. 

At Bridgwater, aged 64, William Deane 
Bath, esq., J.P. 

Nov. 30. At Meadowbank-house, Alexander 
Maconochie Welwood, esq., of Garvock and 
Meadowbank, late one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. See OprruaRy. 

At Awebridge Danes, Hants, aged 27, Robert 
Thorp, second son of the Rev. T. Heathcote 
Tragett, Adjutant of the lst Poona Horse. In 
the years 1858-59 he rendered important ser- 
vice in command of a division of that corps, 
forming the patrol on the Nizam’s frontier. 

At his residence, the Hoo, Herts, aged 72, 
George Procter, esq. 

In Liverpool, aged 75, Martha, relict of the 
Rev. Edward Lloyd, B.A. 

Dec.1. At Upper Clapton, aged 78, Hugh 
Parnell, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 14, William Edw., 
third son of Sir George Armytage, bart., of 
Kirklees-park, Yorkshire. 

At his residence, Islington, aged 67, John 
Vale, esq., late of H.M.’s Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

At her residence, Cheltenham, aged 86, Ca- 
therine, widow of Philip Frederick Muntz, 
esq., of Selby Wick, Worcestershire. 

At his residence, Burton-street, aged 87, 
Whiston Powell, esq. He was for 70 years 
a member of the Stock Exchange. 

Dec. 2. At Hastings, aged 72, Georgiana, 
widow of Admiral the Right Hon. Lord William 
Fitz Roy, K.C.B., and dau. of the late Thomas 
Raikes, esq. 

At his residence, Green-park, Bath, aged 
94, General Alexander Armstrong, late R.I.A. 
He entered the army in 1783, so that he was 
senior to Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere, 
He went out to Flanders with Lord Moira in 
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1794, joined the Duke of York at Antwerp, and 
was in the disastrous retreat through Holland 
in the winter of that year, and embarked at 
Bremen. He served in Ireland during the 
rebellion in 1798, and was Assistant-Adjutant- 
General of the centre district, under General 
R. Dundas, until the peace of 1802. The 
General’s commissions bore date as follows :— 
Second lieut., July 7, 1783; lieut., Oct. 31, 
1792; capt., Dec. 16, 1793; major, July 24, 
1800; lieut.-col., April 25, 1808; colonel, June 
4, 1814; maj.-gen., May 27, 1825; lieut.-gen., 
June 21, 1838; and general, June 30, 1854. 

At his father’s house, near Devizes, after a 
fortnight’s severe illness, aged 34, Frederic 
Henry Crowe, esq., recently appointed H.M.’s 
Consul at Cairo. The deceased was acting Vice- 
Consul at Tripoli in 1846 and 1847, and at Ben- 
gazi in 1848. He was promoted to the rank of 
vice-consul Jan. 27, 1855, and appointed to 
Susa, and in December, 1856, was transferred 
to Bengazi, Tripoli. 

At Northampton, Peter Edward Hicks, esq., 
Coroner for the western district of that county. 

At Madeira, Mary Jane, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Henry Landon, 

Dec. 3. Aged 83, Sir Peter Laurie, senior 
Alderman of London. See Osrrvary. 

In Cavendish-sq., Miss Elizabeth Foley, of 
Newport-house, Herefordshire, and Newent, 
Gloucestershire, eldest dau. of the late Hon. 
Andrew Foley. 

At Everton-house, Lymington, aged 70, Capt. 
Peers, J.P. for the county of Southampton. 

Suddenly, at Lydd, aged 63, David Denne, 
esq., of Lydd, Deputy-Lieut. and Justice of 
the Peace for the county of Kent. He was the 
eldest son of the late David Denne, esq., of 
Lydd, by Katharine, dau. of Robert Cobbe, 
esq., and was born in 1798. He was educated 
at Eton, and Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1819, and proceeded M.A, 
in 1822. He was for many years a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieut. for Kent, and formerly held 
a commission as Capt. in the Cinque Ports and 
East Kent Yeomanry. He married, in 1826, 
Louisa Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Cobb, Rector of Ightham, Kent, by whom he 
has left issue. He is succeeded in the family 
estates by his son and successor, Mr. Thomas 
Planta Denne, who was born in 1829, and was 
formerly Lieut. in the 10th Foot. The family 
of Denne, or Dene, is traditionally said to have 
been established in Kent before the Conquest, 
by a Norman, Robert de Dene, who held large 
estates in that county and in Sussex, and was 
Steward to King Edward the Confessor. 

At Leamington, aged 80, Maria, widow of 
the Rev. Wm. Oddie. 

At Bournemouth, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Geo. Currey, preacher at the Charterhouse, 
London. 

At his residence, Islington, aged 78, James 
Mitchell, esq., C.E., late of H.M.’s Dockyard, 
Sheerness. He was for nearly fifty years in 
the Government Service. 

Dec. 4. At Bath, aged 83, Frances Pickford, 
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sixth dau. of the late Sir Joseph Radcliffe, 
bart., of Milnsbridge-house, Yorkshire, and 
Royton-hall, Lancashire. 

Suddenly, at Tours, aged 73, Capt. David 
Reid, formerly of the Bengal Cavalry. 

At Walton-hall, Warrington, Mary, wife of 
Gilbert Greenall, esq., M.P. 

At Deal, Susannah Margaret, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Pain, esq., of Dover, Regis- 
trar of the Cinque Ports. 

At Dresden, aged 45, Stuart C. Maitland, 
esq., of Compstone and Dundrinnan, N.B., 
eldest son of the late Lord Dundrinnan. 

At Headington-bill, near Oxford, (the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, James Morrell, esq.,) 
aged 67, Marian, relict of the Rev. William 
Everett, B.D., formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and Vicar of Romford, Essex. 

Dec. 5. At Letterfourie-house, Banffshire, 
aged 58, Sir Wm. Gordon, bart., of Gordons- 
town and Letterfourie. See Osrruary. 

In Portland-pl., Harriot, widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.B. 

In Wimpole-st., aged 71, Lieut.-Col. George 
C. Loftus, Dorset Militia, and formerly of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, in which regiment he 
served under the late Duke of Wellington in 
Spain and Portugal, and received a Peninsular 
medal. He was the son of the late Gen. Loftus 
by his second wife, Lady Elizabeth, dau. of 
George, first Marquis of Townshend, and Char- 
lotte, Baroness de Ferrars and Compton. 

In Hyde-park-square, Gilbert Henderson, 
esq., Recorder of Liverpool. 

At Nasciaro, Malta, aged 52, William, second 
son of the late Robert Peel, esq., of Accring- 
ton-house and Hyndburn, Lancashire. 

In Grange-ter., Guernsey, aged 93, Beatrix 
Ann, dau. of the late Rev. James Stafford, In- 
cumbent of Penkridge, Staffordshire. 

At Netley-cottage, Hampstead, aged 75, F. 
Clark, esq., eldest son of the late John Clark, 
M.D., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Aged 65, Thomas Grant, esq., of Sutton 
Valence, Kent. 

Dec. 6. At his resid , in Gl ter-terr., 
Hyde-pk., aged 69, John Wheelton, esq., one 
of the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex in 
1840. His name will be remembered in con- 
nection with the collision which took place be- 
tween the House of Commons and the Court of 
Queen’s Benchin that year. Mr. Wheelton and 
Mr. Evans were the Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, and during their tenure of office a 
case arose, followed by others of a similar 
nature, in which Mr. Howard was the plaintiff, 
and Sir William Gossett, the Serjeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Commons, was the defendant. 
The case was heard in the Queen’s Bench, and 
the plaintiff having gained the victory, execu- 
tion was levied by order of the Court upon the 
goods of the Serjeant-at-Arms. The duty of 
carrying out the execution was of course cast 
upon the Sheriffs, and they were ordered to 
the bar of the House of Commors, on the 
ground that they had committed a breach of 
the privileges of Parliament. The House of 
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Commons condemned them, and they were 
ordered into the custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, by whom they were confined in one of 
the strong rooms of the Old Palace at West- 
minster. By permission of the House they 
were allowed to receive visitors, and the con- 
sequence was, that thousands of every class 
called upon them to pay their respects, 
and to testify to their zeal in upholding 
the law of the land. Upon a consultation be- 
tween the law officers of the Crown, it was 
found that the proceedings of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, over which Lord Denman then 
presided as Chief Justice, were right, and after 
the lapse of several days, Messrs. Wheelton 
and Evans were again brought to the bar of 
the House of Commons. After a long debate, 
the House ordered that they should be dis- 
charged from custody, and they were at once 
released, the usual heavy fines and fees conse- 
quent upon a committal by the House of Com- 
mons being remitted. Mr. Wheelton was chair- 
man of several small city companies, and was 
held in high esteem by his fellow-citizens.— 
Post. 

At his residence, Poole, Dorset, aged 68, 
Tom Rickman, esq., J.P. 

At Worcester College, Oxford, aged 23, Philip 
Louis, third surviving son of the Rev. Perry 
Nursey, of Burlingham, Norfolk. 

At Beverley, aged 50, Ann, wife of J. M. 
Robinson, esq., Mayor of that Borough. 

At Cleveland-house, Brixton-hill, aged 33, 
Anne Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Edwin Day, 
M.A, 

At Ordnance-rd., St. John’s-wood, suddenly, 
Anne Marie, wife of Captain Edmund Nor- 
cott, R.N. 

Dec. 7. In Eaton-pl., Clementina, wife of 
Admiral Sir John Louis, bart., of Cadwell, 
Devon. 

At Paris, aged 52, Henry Nevile, esq., of 
Wellingore, Lincolnshire, and Walcot, North- 
amptonshire. 

Aged 21, Augusta Georgina, fifth dau. of the 
late Rev. Henry Harvey, Canon of Bristol. 

At Dinan, France, aged 63, Agnes, wife of 
Captain Robert J. Fayrer, R.N. 

Dec. 8. At Exmouth, Devon, aged 70, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Admiral Nesham, and youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Nicholas Bayly, M.P., of 
Plas Newydd, Anglesea, formerly of the Ist 
Foot Guards, and R,.W.M.M., brother of the 
first Earl of Uxbridge. 

At Merfield-house, Road, Somerset, aged 85, 
Henry Batten Pooll, esq., J.P. for Somerset 
and Wilts. 

Sarah, wife of the Rev. James A. Clowes, 
Vicar of Westleton, Suffolk. 

Dec.9. At Cheltenham, aged 43, Rowley 
Young Lloyd, esq., barrister-at-law, eldest 
son of the late Rear-Admiral Edw. Lloyd, K.H. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, W. H. 
Bradley, esq., Dover, aged 63, Horatio Vachell, 
esq., J.P. and Deputy-Lieut. for the county 
of Kent. 

At Bath, aged 89, Mrs. Mary Massie, relict 
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of Watkin Williams Massie, esq., sister of 
Gen. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, bart., of Fair- 
burn, Strathconnan and Monar, and aunt of 
Sir Roderick Murchison. 

At her residence, Maidstone, aged 84, Anna 
Maria, relict of Col. Fredk. Jas. Horn, for- 
merly of the King’s Dragoon Guards, and of 
the Hanoverian Service. 

Dec. 10. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 78, 
Nathaniel Shirly Harness Hodson, esq., Alder- 
man of that borough, and formerly of the 
War-office. 

At Dublin, aged 50, Dr. John O’Donovan, 
an eminent Irish scholar. See Osrruary. 

At his residence, Castle Knock, near Dublin, 
aged 55, Col. Philip Hill, late of the 53rd Regt. 
The deceased was a nephew of the late heroic 
Viscount Hill, who was for many years Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and brother to the present 
Viscount. Col. Hill retired from active service 
in June, 1854. 

At Florence, aged 72, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
the eminent physician. He was born at Mar- 
tock, Somersetshire, December 21, 1788, and 
was therefore at his decease within eleven 
days of completing his 73rd year, though, from 
the length of time his name had been before 
the world, he was generally thought much 
older. 

In York-terr., Regent’s-pk., aged 63, Wm. 
Dodsworth. He was born in 1798, and was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A.in 1820, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1823. He held for some years the incum- 
bency of Christ Church, Regent’s-park, but re- 
signed that preferment in December, 1850, on 
joining the Church of Rome. Mr. Dodsworth 
had been previously minister of Margaret-street 
Chapel, on the site of which the splendid 
church of All Saints is now erected, and had 
for his assistant-minister the Rev. F. Oakeley, 
now the leading priest of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh at Islington. Mr. Oakeley ded 
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Rev. John Taddy, late Rector of Northill, Bed- 
fordshire. 

Dec. 11. At her residence, Fermoy-house, 
co. Cork, aged 75, Jane, relict of the Rev. John 
Talbot Crosbie, of Ardfert Abbey, co. Kerry. 

In Devonshire-terrace, Kensington, aged 71, 
Elizabeth, relict of Charles Heath, historical 
engraver. 

Dec. 12. At his residence, the Glebe, Lee, aged 
81, John Sutton, esq., J.P. and Deputy-Lieut. 
for the county of Kent; he survived his wife 
(Susan, aged 84) but one week. 

At Jesmond, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 75, 
Nathaniel Ellison, esq., one of H.M.’s Commis- 
sioners of Bankruptcy. 

Aged 67, John Walter Dudding, esq., of 
Howell, near Sleaford, Lincolnshire. The de- 
ceased was a magistrate for the Division of 
Kesteven, and Chairman of the Sleaford Board 
of Guardians of the Poor. 

Dec. 13. Suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 75, 
Edward Barnard, esq., one of H.M.’s Agents- 
General for Crown Colonies. 

At his chambers in the Temple, aged 79, 
James McMahon, esq., barrister-at-law, late of 
the Oxford Circuit. 

At Hornsey, aged 72, Lieut. John Addison, 
H.-P., late of the 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

At Plymouth, aged 70, George Manwell, esq., 
late Mason to the London District of H.M.’s 
Office of Works, Whitehall. 

Dee. 14. H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
Osirvary. 

At Cannes, aged 73, General Sir Edward 
Bowater, K.C.B. The late General was the 
only son of the late Admiral Edward Bo- 
water, of Hampton-court, and was born in 
1788. He was educated at Harrow, and 
entered the 3rd Foot Guards in 1804, and 
saw much active service with that regiment 
during the Peninsular war. He served at the 
siege and taking of Copenhagen in 1807, and 
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Mr. Dodsworth in the ministry of Margaret- 
street Chapel, and soon after followed him into 
the Church of Rome. Mr. Dodsworth was a 
most energetic clergyman while a member of 
the Church of England, and was an ardent 
worker with the late Bishop of London in car- 
rying on the Diocesan Church Building Society. 
He did not take Holy Orders in the Church of 
Rome, but since his secession has led a quiet 
and unobtrusive life as a layman of that com- 


tly in the Peninsula from December, 


1808, to November, 1809, and again from De- 
cember, 1811, to the end of the war in 1814, in- 


lndi 


g the passage of the Douro and the 
taking of Oporto, the battles of Talavera and 
Salamanca, the capture of Madrid, the siege 
of Burgos, the battle of Vittoria, siege of San 
Sebastian, p of the Bid » and the 
battle of the Nive. Sir Edward served also in 
the campaign of 1815, and was present at the 
battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. He was 
Ww ded both at Talavera and Waterloo. He 











munity. He married Elizabeth, youngest sister 
of Lord Churston, by whom (who died in 1856) 
he has left issue several children. 

At Exmouth, aged 72, William Filder, esq., 
C.B., Commissary-Gen., after fifty-six years of 
public service. The deceased, whose connec- 
tion with the Crimean war must still be in the 
recollection of the public, had seen a great 
deal of service in the department to which he 
belonged. He had received the war-medal 
with nine clasps for services in the Peninsula. 
He commanded the Eastern expeditionary 
force commissariat until the end of July, 1855. 

At Dover, aged 73, Catharina, widow of the 


was made a Knight Commander of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1837, by the 
late King William IV., and had received the 
silver war-medal and five clasps for Talavera, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, and Nive. Shortly 
after the late Prince Consort’s arrival in this 
country, in 1840, the deceased General was ap- 
pointed equerry to His Royal Highness, a post 
he filled in the Prince’s household up to 1846, 
when he was appointed a Groom in Waiting 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. He was appointed 
colonel of the 94th (the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales’s, or Hertfordshire) Regiment of Foot, 
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in April, 1846. His commissions bore date as 
follows :—Ensign, March 31, 1804; lieut. and 
captain, August 23, 1809; captain and lieut.- 
col., July 25, 1814; colonel, October 12, 1826; 
major-gen., January 10, 1837; lieut.-gen., 
November 9, 1846 ; and general, June 20, 1854. 
It will be remembered that the gallant officer, 
as Groom in Waiting to the Queen, was re- 
cently selected by Her Majesty to take charge 
of His Royal Highness Prince Leopold during 
the Prince’s sojourn in the south of France. He 
had been declining in health ever since his 
arrival at Cannes. Sir Edward (whose ances- 
tors were formerly owners of Whitley Abbey, 
near Coventry), married, in 1839, Emilia Mary, 
dau. of the late M. Barne, esq., of Sotterley-pk., 
Suffolk, sometime M.P. for the since disfran- 
chised borough of Dunwich. The colonelcy of 
the 49th Foot becomes vacant by Sir Edward’s 
decease.— London Review. 

At Edinburgh, aged 56, the Rev. Dr. Cun- 
ningham, Principal of the Free Kirk in that 
city. He was born in 1805, and having been 
educated for the ministry, was ordained in 
1830 as successor to Mr. Scott, at Greenock. 
He declined an invitation from the Town 
Council at Glasgow, to filla pulpit there, but 
ministered at Trinity College Church, Edin- 
burgh, until the disruption of the Established 
Kirk in 1843, in the controversies connected 
with which event he took a leading part. On 
the death of Dr. Chalmers he was appointed to 
succeed him as Principal of the New College. 
The death of Dr. Cunningham is a great loss 
to the Free Church party. 

At Wickham, Hants, aged 93, Miss Garnier, 
sister to the Dean of Winchester. 

At his residence, Portland-lodge, Lyme 
Regis, aged 59, Richard Whitehouse, esq. 

Ann, wife of James Bluxland, esq., Whité- 
hill, Faversham. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 68, Anne, dau. of 
the late Rev. Richard Coxe, Vicar of Buckle- 
bury, Berks, and Rector of Little Sodbury, 
Gloucestershire. ’ 

Dec. 15. At Gravesend, aged 72, Christina, 
widow of Capt. Henry Clarence Scarman, 39th 
Regt. 

In Kildare-terr., Westbourne-pk., aged 61, 
Major Thomas Read James, late of the Indian 
Service. 

Dee. 16. Suddenly, the Rev. Dr. Barr, of 
Glasgow. The deceased was returning on foot 
from Hamilton to Bothwell, where he had been 
for some time residing, when it is supposed 
that he was suddenly seized with an attack of 
epilepsy. He was found near Bothwell-bridge 
by a man who wis passing, but life was ex- 
tinct. Dr. Barr was ordained in 1815, and 
was for a considerable time minister of Port- 
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Glasgow. He was inducted to St. Enoch’s, 
Glasgow, in 1843, and in 1853 he was Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly. In consequence 
of his failing health, the Rev. D. Brown was 
appointed, two or three years ago, to be his 
assistant and successor. 

Dec. 16. In Arlington-st., Eliza Francis, 
wife of Capt. Richard George , Coles, Ist (the 
Royal) Regt. 

At Bath, aged 66, Augusta Louisa, wife of 
the Rev. William Wilder, Rector of Carleton- 
cum-Willingham, Cambs., and of Great Bradley, 
Suffolk, and youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Henry Cosby, of Barnsville-park, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Pimlico, aged 18, Alice Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Hodgson Fowler, 
Vicar of Rolleston, Notts. 

Dee. 17. At Sion College, Anna Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. George Kemp, Rector of St. 
Alphage, London-wall, eldest dau. of the late 
John Turner, esq., of Turner-hall, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

At Sharsted-court, near Sittingbourne, E. 
Barrell Faunce, esq., Capt. of the Hon. E.I.C.S. 
15th Regt., and Deputy-Lieut. for the counties 
of Kent and Surrey. 

Dec. 18. At Dawlish, aged 60, Caroline D., 
dau. of the late R. W. Blencowe, esq., of 
Hayes, Middlesex. 

Dec.19, At Strawberry-hill, from prostration 
of the nervous system, the consequence of 
a fall, aged 76, George Granville Harcourt, esq., 
M.P., of Nuneham Courtenay, Oxford, eldest 
son of the late Archbishop of York, and of 
Lady Anne Vernon, sister of the first Duke of 
Sutherland. See Onrruary,. 

At Eton, Frances Mary Anne, wife of the 
Rev. John William Hawtrey. 

At Littleham, Devonshire, Francis Champion, 
youngest child of C. A. E. Beley, esq., M.A. 
Oxford. 

At his residence in Green -row, aged 76, 
Lieut.-Gen. Denis Daly, formerly of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, and for many years Brigade- 
Major of the South-Western District. 

Dec. 20. Aged 66, Mr. Henry Beale, Ward- 
robe-keeper of the Royal Body Guard, St. 
James’s-palace. 

At Norwood, aged 77, John Bagshaw, esq., 
late of Cliff-house, Dovercourt, Essex, formerly 
M.P. for Harwich. 

At slines Oakes, near Croydon, Surrey, aged 
55, Edmund B. Beynon, esq., J.P. of the above 
place, and of Carshalton, in the same county. 

At Slinford Rectory, Sussex, aged 80, Emelia, 
widow of Robert Herries Young, esq., of the 
Madras Civil Service, dau. of Chas. Wetherell, 
esq., formerly of Hazel-hall, Surrey, and step- 
dau. of the late Mr. Serjeant Runnington. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 


DEATHS REGISTERED. 





SUPERINTENDENT 
REGISTRARS’ 
DISTRICTS. 


Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
Popula- ending Saturday, 
tion 

in 


1861. 





Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 


7, | 14 


23, 30, 
1861. | 1861. 








1861. | 1861. 





Mean Temperature 37°5 | 48/1 


1300 | 1283 


44:5 | 40°5 








London . 78029 |2803921 || 1434 | 1424 





1-6. West Districts . 
7-11. North Districts . 
12-19. Central Districts 
20-25. East Districts . 
26-36. South Districts . 


10786 
13533 
1938 
6230 
45542 


463373 
618201 
378058 
571129 
773160 


201 
297 
207 
339 
380 


216 
306 
184, 


| 212 

| 
274 | 

| 


293 
197 
255 


3820 | 326 


























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 





189 
206 259 
164 255 


210 | 228 
































PRICE OF CORN. 


Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. 
38 7 23 2 
87 2 | 22 9 | 


Wheat. 
s. d. 
64 2 


Average 
of Six 
Weeks. 


Rye. 
s. d. 
0 0 


37 8 | 


} 


Week ending) i¢ 
Dec. 17. mF A 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 19. 
Hay, 2/7. 15s. to 57. Os. — Straw, 17. 10s. to 12. 16s. — Clover, 47. 5s. to 57. Os. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 6d. to 5s. 4d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 19. 
. 8d. to ds. 8d. ti 

. Od. to 5s. 8d. 

. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 

. Od. to Os. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Dec. 20. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 17s. Od. to 17s. 9d. Other sorts, 13s, Od. to 16s. Od. 





I1I2 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From November 24 to December 23, inclusive. 


Owing to an accidental circumstance we had not received our usual 
Meteorological Diary when we went to press. A cancel for this leaf 
will be furnished next month, containing it. 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





ia Bank Ex. Bills. India 
Cents. Stock. £1,000. Stock. 





92% 231 
923 231 
233 
232 
282 


8.15 pm.| 226 7 
10pm. | 226 8 
7 pm. 227 15 pm. 
8.15 pm.| 227 13 pm. 
8.13 pm.} 2274 9 
12pm. | 229 30 |15.17pm. 
4 228 30 
9. 18 pm. | 228 30 102§ 3} 
14. 18 pm. 102 4 
10. 17 pm. | 229 101 2} 
234 11. 15 pm. 101 3 
233 11. 12 pm. | 227} | 100$ 14 
232 9. 13 pm. | 228 30 1014 ¢ 
2324 10. 15 pm. | 227} 30 .| 101§ 24 
233 4 | 16pm. | 227} 30 .} 102 4 
——— 10. 16 pm. | 229 30 | 1023 ? 
234 12 pm. .| 102} 3 
234 1024 3 
232 12. 15 pm. 102 + 
12. 14 pm. 101} 23 
234 9. 14 pm. .| 102$ #¢ 
232 9. 14 pm. 102} 3 
232 9. 14 pm. 102} } 
89% 904) 232 11 pm. 1025 3} 
closed. The Prince (Consort’s 
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